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Preface 


Two  Penny  Ballads  and  Four  Dollar  Whiskey  is  the  first 
volume  in  what  we  hope  will  be  a long-lived  series  of  Pennsylvania 
folklore  miscellanies.  Our  editorial  policy  will  be  to  publish  worth- 
while articles  by  professional  folklorists  and  their  students — scholarly, 
yet  sulhciently  entertaining  to  interest  the  intelligent  non-academic 
reader. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  treasure  trove  of  folklore  to  he  found  in 
Pennsylvania.  Public  and  scholarly  attention  to  date  has  been 
focused  more  upon  the  folkways  and  lore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
than  upon  all  the  other  features  of  Pennsylvania’s  variegated  folk 
landscape  combined;  and  while  we  have  no  intention  of  neglecting 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  our  foremost  hope  in  initiating  this  series 
is  to  indicate  the  great  wealth  of  folk  traditions  that  has  yet  to  he 
gathered  from  Pennsylvanians  of  other  national  origins.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  found  in  the  rural  byways  of  the  Anglo-Irish-Scotch 
sections  of  the  commonwealth,  for  example,  and  the  stores  of 
tradition  among  the  various  ethnic  minorities  in  our  great  cities 
have  scarcely  been  touched.  We  also  hope  to  publish  articles  on 
the  folklore  and  folklife  of  neighboring  states,  on  traditions  found 
elsewhere  which  are  closely  related  to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
theoretical  articles  of  general  interest.  The  majority  of  articles  in 
any  volume,  however,  will  deal  directly  with  folklore  gathered  from 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

Unlike  most  regional  journals  and  miscellanies,  which — largely 
for  financial  reasons — cannot  encourage  the  submission  of  articles 
containing  music,  illustrations,  photographs,  and  the  like,  we 
welcome — indeed,  insist  upon — such  contributions  wherever  appro- 
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priate.  It  is  not  etiough  to  know  the  words  of  a song;  we  should 
also  know  its  tune.  And  verbal  descriptions  of  persons,  places  and 
things  are  a poor  substitute  for  illustrations  and  photographs.  While 
we  cannot  bring  our  readers  into  the  homes  of  the  people  from 
whom  our  authors  have  collected  their  folklore  materials,  we  can  at 
least  publish  the  photographs  of  informants  and  subjects,  and  in 
this  way  familiarize  our  readers  with  the  persons  and  contexts  of 
living  tradition.  The  printed  page  is  a poor  substitute  for  life;  we 
will  attempt  to  bring  as  much  vitality  to  it  as  the  medium  permits. 

The  title  of  this  volume  designates  two  significant  Pennsylvania 
folk  traditions  which  have  largely  escaped  the  attention  they  deserve. 
Printed  song  sheets,  costing  a penny  or  two,  once  jilayed  an 
important  role  in  spreading  news  as  well  as  supplying  new  repertory 
for  and  refreshing  the  flagging  memories  of  singers  too  busy  with 
earning  a living  in  an  industrial  age  to  keep  a purely  oral  tradition 
vital  and  growing;  and  the  nefarious  activities  of  moonshiners  have 
given  rise  to  more  songs  and  legends  than  even  professional  folklorists 
suspect.  The  other  subjects  treated  in  this  miscellany  are  equally 
interesting  or  equally  significant  . We  hope  that  readers  will  be 
sufficiently  impressed  and  pleased  by  Two  Penny  Ballads  and 
Four  Dollar  Whiskey  to  purchase  future  volumes  in  the  series. 


December,  1965 


Robert  H.  Byington 
Kenneth  S.  Goldstein 
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Foreword 


AN  HISTORIAN  LOOKS  AT  FOLKLORE 

S.  K.  Stevens 


An  historian  friend  of  mine  once  wrote  an  historical  novel.  He 
told  me  he  was  damned  by  the  historians  for  his  history,  and  by 
the  literary  critics  for  too  much  of  it  which  made  for  a dull  book.  He 
turned  into  a librarian  as  a result  of  this  frustrating  experience.  I 
am  sure  my  comments  here  will  have  something  of  the  same  fate. 
They  very  probably  may  not  please  either  the  historian  or  the  folk- 
lorist. Of  the  many  definitions  of  folklore  that  have  been  suggested 
by  scholars  and  laymen,  I suppose  the  simplest  is  that  it  is  the  lore  of 
folk.  Webster’s  Neiv  Collegiate  Dictionary  refers  to  it  as  concerned 
with  the  “traditions,  customs,  beliefs,  tales,  or  sayings,  preserved 
unreflectively  among  a people.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  emphasis 
upon  the  idea  that  folklore  is  preserved  “unreflectively.” 

In  the  last  cjuarter  century  especially,  a considerable  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  our  writing  and  teaching  of  history.  The  school 
texts  of  even  a few  decades  ago  were  devoted  mainly  to  political 
affairs.  Even  the  best  of  the  texts  used  at  the  college  and  university 
level  were  heavy  in  their  emphasis  upon  wars  and  past  politics.  I 
lecall  that  when  I was  teaching  at  Penn  State,  I found  it  hard  to 
develop,  even  through  assigned  readings  and  lectures,  ver)'  much 
social  history.  The  text  we  used  had  about  two  chapters  devoted  to 
social  and  cultural  history,  but  did  not  provide  any  comprehensive 
coverage.  All  that  is  changed  today.  Even  the  most  conservative 
professor  or  author  accepts  the  idea  that  history  is  really  the  story 
of  the  life  of  the  people.  Some  of  our  historical  societies,  however, 
still  find  it  difficult  to  accept  such  a definition  of  history. 

The  most  basic  interest  of  the  historian  in  folklore  is  with  the 
degree  to  which  it  reflects  with  some  accuracy  the  life  and  customs 
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of  people  and  thereby  adds  to  the  understanding  of  history.  I think, 
for  example,  that  the  work  of  George  Korson,  the  results  of  which 
are  found  in  his  several  fine  volumes,  is  very  essential  to  any  his- 
torian’s understanding  of  the  mining  industry.  Miners  come  to  life 
as  people  in  George  Korson’s  books.  And  who  can  write  or  teach 
with  any  degree  of  appreciation  or  understanding  about  the  coal 
mining  industry  in  Pennsylvania  without  a sense  of  the  role  of  people 
as  miners.  1 would  wish  that  other  segments  of  the  Pennsylvania 
economy  could  receive  the  same  full  and  understanding  treatment 
of  the  people  who  were  the  keys  to  that  economy.  We  need  more 
than  we  have  of  the  folklore  of  lumbering,  the  early  days  of  oil,  the 
making  of  iron  and  of  steel,  and  other  industries.  The  richness 
of  Pennsylvania’s  varied  transportation  history  would  he  enhanced 
by  more  of  the  folklore  which  must  have  formed  a vital  segment 
of  it.  As  an  example,  few  historians  have  paid  any  attention  at  all 
to  the  colorful  story  of  the  driving  of  livestock  to  market  eastward 
across  Pennsylvania  from  sources  of  supply  in  the  west,  and  yet  this 
was  an  important  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  story  prior  to  the  railroad 
expansion  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  folklore  of  Pennsylvania  farm  life  has  received  more  atten- 
tion, but  here  I cannot  help  hut  think  that  the  scales  have  been 
heavily  weighted  on  the  Pennsylvania  German  side  with  too  little 
attention  paid  to  other  farming  folk.  Certainly  this  is  true  in  terms 
of  the  general  public,  and  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  a folklore  volume 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  which  actually  is  full  of  folk  customs 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  element  in  the  population.  All  too 
little  attention  is  paid  other  ethnic  elements  in  the  Pennsylvania  farm 
population,  or  to  regional  variations  in  farm  culture.  Equally  little 
attention  has  been  given  the  folklore  of  the  various  ethnic  elements 
in  later  Pennsylvania  history,  in  industry  and  mining.  This  lack 
has  left  us  without  a clear  picture  of  these  elements,  and  their  way 
of  life.  We  should  have  this  picture  more  clearly  defined  if  we 
are  to  write  adequately  about  the  cultural  and  social  history  of  the 
commonwealth.  While  it  is  true  that  certain  ethnic  groups  are  con- 
scious of  their  folk  heritage  and  are  doing  much  to  conserve  it,  there 
is  a lack  of  organized  and  comprehensive  information  on  the 
folkways  and  lore  of  those  people  who  contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  development  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  later  decades.  Some  of  this 
lore  comes  to  light  in  George  Korson’s  hooks,  but  there  is  need 
for  much  more. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  political  system  in 
early  days,  when  the  local  conventions  and  hotly  fought  local  elec- 
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lions  brought  politics  and  government  actually  closer  to  the  rank 
and  file  than  is  true  today,  even  with  television  debates,  could  be 
greatly  augmented  by  the  attention  of  the  folklorist.  Perusing  a 
few  local  newspapers  of  the  era  when  conventions  were  accompanied 
by  torchlight  parades  and  hundreds  of  people  poured  into  county 
seats  or  other  towns  to  take  part  in  the  fun  and  frolic  as  well  as  the 
serious  business  of  nominating  candidates  and  drafting  local  party 
platforms  must  lead  any  historian  to  wonder  about  the  folklore  which 
must  have  grown  up  around  this  homespun  kind  of  politicing.  There 
must  have  been  an  abundance  of  legendary  characters,  salty  sayings, 
and  folkways  of  politics  which  have  escaped  the  dry  tomes  of  the 
writers  of  recent  dissertations  on  Pennsylvania  politics  of  the  early 
years.  Indeed,  when  I peruse  some  of  the  studies  which  the  Com- 
mission itself  has  published,  I cannot  escape  wondering  just  what 
really  went  on  in  campaigns  and  elections  which  are  so  reduced  in 
these  books  to  statistical  and  analytical  recitals  as  to  leave  the  true 
politics  of  those  days  without  any  real  life  or  color  at  all.  There 
was  life  and  there  was  color,  but  most  political  historians  systemati- 
cally avoid  the  faintest  indication  of  it.  Folklore  of  politics  is  badly 
needed,  in  my  opinion,  to  enliven  and  enrich  the  now  rather  dull 
and  stereotyped  presentation  of  our  political  history.  Closely  allied 
with  local  politics  was  the  operation  of  the  old-style  volunteer  militia 
and  the  custom  of  “militia  days.”  What  a wealth  of  colorful  and 
meaningful  folklore  must  have  been  associated  with  this  custom 
throughout  the  years  and  how  little  there  is  on  record  about  it. 

I think  I had  best  rest  my  case  with  these  examples.  The  hard 
fact  is  that  through  the  past  years  the  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  folk- 
lore in  its  broader  aspects  has  gone  largely  untilled.  What  has  been 
done  has  been  not  only  sporadic  but  without  a central  pattern  of 
approach.  There  must  still  be  a lot  of  “gold  in  them  thar  hills,” 
and  we  should  try  to  apply  more  talent  to  the  task  of  mining  it.  As 
one  who  is  concerned  with  writing  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  in 
various  forms  from  time  to  time,  I can  testify  in  person  to  the  serious 
lack  of  the  folklore  materials  which  are  badly  needed  to  enrich  our 
understanding  and  enliven  our  appreciation  of  many  aspects  of  our 
early  Pennsylvania  history. 

S.  K.  Stevens 

Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


“MY  SWEETHEART’S  THE  MULE 


IN  THE  MINES” 

Memories  of  Tom  and  Maggie  Hill 


George  Korson 


Volume  II  [1963]  of  the  Colorado  Folksong  Bulletin  carried  an 
appeal  to  its  readers  for  help  in  finding  the  “tune  and  additional 
stanzas  of”  the  following  song; 

My  sweetheart’s  the  mule  in  the  mines. 

I drive  her  without  any  lines. 

On  the  humper  I stand, 

With  my  whip  in  my  hand. 

My  sweetheart’s  the  mule  in  the  mines. ^ 

Reading  it  brought  back  memories  of  my  youth  when  I started 
collecting  miners’  folklore.  Once  popular  with  mule  drivers  in  coal 
mines  across  the  country,  “My  Sweetheart’s  the  Mule  in  the  Mines” 
deserves  a second  look.  It  has  been  in  oral  circulation  for  many 
years.  One  family  alone,  to  my  knowledge,  has  sung  it  for  at  least 
three  generations.  I refer  to  the  Hills  of  Tucker  Hill,  Schuylkill 
County.  Despite  its  oral  tradition,  this  song  came  to  my  attention 
originally  in  printed  form,  as  explained  in  my  first  book: 

“ . . . A stray  piece  of  five  lines  leading  a news  story  ap- 
peared in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record.  Thomas  E.  Heffernan 
of  Wilkes-Barre  who  had  written  the  story,  sent  a note  to 
inform  me  that  as  far  as  he  could  discover  ‘the  five  lines  are 
the  entire  thing.’  He  attributed  their  authorship  to  Con 
Carbon  of  Wilkes-Barre.”- 

The  tradition  of  balladry  and  folk  minstrelsy  in  Pennsylvania’s 
hard-coal  region  flourished  for  more  than  a generation — roughly, 
from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  into  the  early  1900’s.  The  product  of 
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a stark  industrial  environment,  it  carried  forward  an  oral  tradition 
that  had  bloomed  in  the  British  coal  fields  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.’  The  American  miner  bards  and  folk  minstrels, 
many  of  them  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  played,  sang,  and 
danced  within  sound  of  strident  machinery,  and  often  in  competition 
with  it.  Their  stage  was  not  a lovely  countryside,  but  bleak  coal 
fields  with  a background  of  towering  coal  breakers’  and  culm  banks, 
lakes  of  black  sludge,  withered  tree  stumps,  and  rows  of  drab  com- 
pany houses  called  mine  patches.  I had  the  good  luck  of  appearing 
on  the  scene  when  many  survivors  of  the  oral  tradition  were  still 
alive.  Also  fortuitous  was  the  fact  that  as  a resident  of  the  hard-coal 
region,  and  as  a newspaper  reporter,  I had  numerous  opportunities 
to  observe  the  miners  and  their  families  at  close  range.  To  me  they 
were  individuals  with  the  frailties  and  virtues  of  all  mankind  before 
they  were  folklore  informants. 

Between  September  of  1923  and  the  fall  of  192-5  I was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Pottsville  Republican  with  a unique  assignment.  My  job 
was  to  circulate  among  the  mining  families  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley® 
to  stimulate  their  interest  in  becoming  steady  readers  of  my  news- 
paper. Up  to  then,  in  their  isolation,  they  had  managed  to  get  along 
without  reading  any  papers.  I won  them  over  by  running  their  names 
in  news  stories  and  treating  them  with  respect.  My  wakeful  hours 
were  spent  in  the  valley  garnering  news.  I observed  the  mining  folk 
under  a variety  of  circumstances — at  wakes  and  weddings,  at  dances 
and  union  meetings,  at  baseball  games  and  pigeon  shoots — and  by 
visiting  miners’  homes.  I covered  the  deputy  coroner’s  inquests.  His 
duty  was  to  fix  responsibility  for  deaths  of  workers  in  Schuylkill 
Valley  mine  accidents.  The  deputy  coroner  held  his  inquests  evenings 
in  the  back  room  of  his  speak-easy  (this  was  still  Prohibition).  I 
learned  much  about  the  mining  craft  from  listening  to  the  testimony. 
Many  of  the  miner  witnesses  were  elderly.  After  inquests  I would 
linger  to  listen  to  their  reminiscences  and  anecdotes.® 

Among  good  friends  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  were  members  of  the 
Hill  family  living  at  Tucker  Hill,  a mine  patch,  which  was  part  of  the 
nearby  Silver  Creek  Colliery,  then  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  The  Hill  family  consisted  of 
Thomas  Hill,  Sr.,  colliery  mule  boss;  his  jolly  wife,  Margaret  (Mag- 
gie), and  their  six  children — John,  Anna,  Thomas,  Jr.,  William, 
Caroline,  and  James.  I often  accepted  their  hospitality.  Mrs.  Hill 
cooked  and  baked  herself  and  set  a bounteous  table.  I remember 
the  home  as  one  of  fun,  laughter,  and  music.  After  a meal  the  Hill 
children  would  bring  out  their  musical  instruments  and  improvise  a 
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concert  in  my  honor.  Anna  was  the  pianist;  her  sister,  Caroline,  sang 
and  danced  and  also  played  an  alto  saxophone;  John  blew  a clarinet 
and  a saxophone,  and  Jimmy,  the  youngest  child,  presided  over  the 
drums.  After  I had  enjoyed  several  concerts  I recommended  the 
Hill  children  to  the  manager  of  the  Hippodrome,  a Pottsville  vaude- 
ville theater.  He  booked  them  for  a period.  They  received  a warm 
reception  which  led  to  bookings  in  summer  amusement  parks,  at 
dances,  and  other  places  in  and  around  Schuylkill  County.  John  and. 
Jimmy  developed  into  professional  musicians  who  played  with  name 
bands  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  were  good  friends  of 
the  late  Tommy  and  Jimmy  Dorsey,  the  famous  band  leaders,  who 
also  grew  up  in  their  section  of  the  anthracite  region. 

Tom  Hill  was  born  on  February  3,  1870.  Thus,  at  the  time  of 
our  first  meeting  in  1924,  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  I remember 
him  as  a short,  thin  man  with  a shock  of  gray  hair  and  a mustache 
of  the  same  color.  He  was  a friendly,  gentle  human  being  but  he 
could  be  stern  under  certain  circumstances.  “Pop  had  a soft  voice,” 
hjs  son  Jimmy  recently  reminded  me,  “but  if  you  displeased  him  he 
could  look  a hole  through  you.”  He  came  of  Protestant  Irish  stock 
and  was  converted  to  Catholicism  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  Mag- 
gie Hill,  his  Irish  Catholic  wife,  spoke  with  a brogue  and  her 
laughter  filled  the  house. 


II 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  Tom  Hill  talked  endlessly  and 
with  complete  authority  in  my  presence.  One  was  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires’^;  the  other,  mine  mules.  On  both  subjects  he  made  substantial 
contributions  to  my  collections.  There  were  traditional  ballads, 
legends,  anecdotes,  and  relics  to  remind  him  of  the  Molly  Maguires. 
Even  in  my  time  the  doors  and  windows  in  his  home  were  barred 
to  keep  out  members  of  the  gang.  This  was  quite  unnecessary  as  the 
Mollies  had  ceased  to  be  a menace  after  the  mass  hangings  on  Black 
Thursday,  June  21,  1877.  The  Hill  children  long  pleaded  for  the 
removal  of  the  rusty  old  iron  bars,  but  Tom  would  not  hear  of  it. 
They  remained  long  after  his  death  in  1947.  Jimmy  Hill  finally  got 
rid  of  them  while  his  mother  was  in  a Pottsville  hospital  in  1959. 
One  evening  Tom  Hill  told  me  a hair-raising  local  legend  about  a 
Molly  Maguire  murder.  The  crime  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted at  a rock  lying  along  the  dirt  road  leading  from  Tucker  Hill 
to  New  Philadelphia.  This  is  the  road  I had  to  take  to  catch  a 
trolley  car  to  Pottsville — and  the  night  was  dark.  Robbery  was  the 
Mollies’  motive  for  the  crime,  and  they  killed  the  poor  peddler  in 
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cold  blood,  according  to  Tom.  What  interested  me  especially  was 
the  folk  belief  that  on  dark  nights  the  peddler’s  ghost  haunted  that 
rock.  Folks  swore  by  all  that  was  sacred  that  they  had  not  only 
seen  the  ghost  but  had  also  heard  it  wail.  So  vivid  and  terrible  was 
this  delusion  that  strong  men  took  to  their  heels  when  they  passed 
the  legendary  rock.  They  tell  of  one  poor  soul  who  imagined  the 
ghost  following  him.  To  escape,  the  man  ran  heedlessly  into  the 
nearby  creek  and  was  drowned.® 

In  1925  Tom  sang  for  me  a Molly  Maguire  ballad,  “Muff  Lawler, 
the  Squealer,”  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  ballads  in  my  collection. 
It  tells  about  a Molly  Maguire  leader  who  had  saved  his  neck  by 
informing  on  his  confederates  in  a Schuylkill  County  murder  trial, 
in  1876.  The  ballad  text  follows: 

MUFE  LAWLER,  THE  SQUEALER 


j'  jv  iJ  J 


1 . When  Muff  Law-  ler  was  in  jail-  right  bad  did  he 


feel,  He  thought  div-il  the  roost-er  would  he  ev-er 
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heel,  "Be  - ja-bers,"  says  Law-ler,  "I  think  I will 
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squeal."  "Yes , do,"  says  the  Judge  to  Muff  Law  - ler. 


1.  When  Muff  Lawler  was  in  jail  right  bad  did  be  feel. 
He  thought  divil  the  rooster  would  he  ever  heal, 
“Be  jabers,”  says  Lawler,  “I  think  I will  squeal.” 
“Yes,  do,”  says  the  Judge  to  Muff  Lawler. 

2.  It  was  down  in  the  office  those  lawyers  did  meet, 
“Come  in,  Mr.  Lawler”;  they  gave  him  a seat. 
“Give  us  your  whole  history  and  don’t  us  deceive.” 
“Be  jabers,  I will,”  says  Muff  Lawler. 
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3.  “There  are  some  o’  thim  near,”  he  says,  “and  more  o’  thim  far; 

There  are  some  o’  thim  you’ll  never  catch  I do  fear.” 

“If  they  are  on  this  earth,”  he  says,  “we’ll  have  them  I’m  sure.” 

“Yes,  but  be  jabers  they’re  dead,”  says  Muff  Lawler. 

4.  “It’s  the  live  ones  we  want,  not  the  dead  ones  at  all.” 

“If  you  want  the  whole  history,  you’ll  have  to  take  dead  ones  and 
all.” 

“Come  out  with  your  history  or  quickly  we’ll  plant 

You  back  in  your  cell,  Mr.  Lawler.” 

5.  “Now  I’ll  commence,”  he  says,  “me  whole  story  to  tell. 

When  I go  back  to  Shenandoah,  I’ll  be  shot  sure  as  hell.” 

“We’ll  send  you  to  a country  where  you’re  not  known  so  well.” 

“Be  jabers,  that’s  good,”  says  Muff  Lawler.“ 

III 

Mine  mules  interested  my  friend,  Tom  Hill,  even  more  than  the 
Molly  Maguires.  As  Silver  Creek  Colliery’s  mule  boss  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  nearly  fifty  mules.  He  knew  each  of  his 
charges  by  name,  and  could  recite  its  traits,  good  or  bad.  The 
underground  mule  stable  had  to  pass  his  inspection,  as  did  the 
m.ules  and  driver  boys  before  starting  out  on  their  daily  tasks.  The 
stable  walls  were  whitewashed  and  the  floor  cleansed  daily.  The 
water  in  the  troughs  was  kept  fresh  and  feed  boxes  cleansed.  Before 
a mule  left  its  stall  it  was  curry-combed  and  well-harnessed.  Tom 
Hill  made  sure  that  each  harness  fit  well,  especially  the  collar,  to 
prevent  friction  which  might  cause  shoulder  galls.  He  knew  the 
first-aid  remedies  to  apply  to  a mule’s  illness  or  injury  before  the 
colliery  veterinarian  arrived.  To  prepare  for  the  daily  shift  well 
ahead  of  his  mule  drivers  and  the  miners,  Tom  went  down  the  mine 
shaft  as  early  as  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  every  day.^° 

A hybrid,  the  mine  mule  long  held  a peculiar  niche  in  the  popular 
imagination.  It  inspired  much  mining  folklore.  For  a century  or 
more,  it  bore  the  brunt  of  mine  haulage.  Sure-footed,  less  susceptible 
to  sickness  than  the  horse,  powerful  and  tireless,  the  mule  was  an 
indispensable  asset  underground  in  the  pre-electrical  age.  Just  as 
electricity  has  displaced  the  breaker  boy,  so  has  its  application  to 
underground  transportation  removed  forever  the  driver  and  his 
constant  companion  in  darkness — the  mule.  Mules  were  driven 
singly  or  teamed  up  in  tandem.  In  the  latter  case,  the  foremost  mule 
carried  a small  miner’s  lamp  suspended  from  its  collar  to  lead  the 
way  in  darkness.  Mules  were  fed  twice  a day — morning  and  evening. 
Their  standard  diet  was  a balanced  ration  of  oats,  corn,  alfalfa,  cake 
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meal  and  salt.  Many  had  a special  craving  for  salt;  others  were 
addicted  to  chewing  tobacco.  Tom  said  that  the  temptation  to  abuse 
a mule  was  often  great,  but  that  he  discouraged  it.  The  animal  tried 
a driver’s  patience.  If  accustomed  to  pulling  two  cars  at  a time  it 
would  balk  when  a third  was  hitched  to  the  trip.  Although  there  was 
no  underground  whistle  to  blow  time,  a mule  knew  instinctively 
when  to  stop  working.  On  such  occasions  it  would  drive  a youthful 
driver  daft  just  by  balking.  The  following  traditional  anecdote 
might  help  to  convey  the  picture  of  boyish  frustration:  Paddy,  a 
mule  driver,  was  driving  in  the  colliery  yard  when,  without  warning, 
his  mule  balked.  He  cursed  it,  beat  it  over  the  head  and  otherwise 
abused  it,  but  to  no  avail.  Into  this  embarrassing  situation  stepped 
Father  Whalen,  Paddy’s  parish  priest. 

“Why,  Patrick,  what  are  you  doing  abusing  the  poor  little  creature 
that  carried  our  Savior  into  Jerusalem?”  demanded  the  priest. 

“Father  Whalen,”  protested  the  driver  boy.  “Sure,  and  it  wasn’t 
this  little  son-of-a-bitch  or  He  wouldn’t  be  there  yet.” 

Mine  mules  had  a remarkable  instinct  for  self-preservation.  In 
the  1850’s  an  explosion  rocked  a small  coal  mine  operated  by  a man 
named  Spencer  at  Black  Heath,  Schuylkill  County. 

For  three  long  days  they  stood  the  blaze 

In  sulphur,  fire  and  smoke. 

Many  of  the  entrapped  miners  were  roasted  alive.  Others,  escaping 
the  flames,  were  choked  by  after  damp.  Some  of  those  who  met  the 
latter  fate  might  have  saved  themselves  had  they  been  able  to  grope 
their  way  to  the  sump  and  duck  their  heads  in  it.  Its  water,  although 
contaminated  by  sulphur  and  acid,  contained  enough  oxygen  to  have 
given  them  a breathing  spell.  But  the  only  creature  to  reach  the 
sump  was  a black  mule.  After  plunging  its  bead  under  water  for  a 
fleeting  moment,  it  leaped  up  the  steeply-graded  slope  to  the  surface. 
And  the  mule’s  singed  body  gave  the  mine  patch  its  first  inkling  of 
the  hell  raging  below. 

A boy  had  to  learn  how  to  drive  a mule  without  reins  as  part  of 
his  apprenticeship.  He  directed  it  with  his  voice.  He  had  stock  cues 
but  they  were  effective  only  when  accompanied  by  oaths  and  peppery 
language.  Mules  pulled  empty  coal  cars  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
or  slope  to  the  miners’  chambers^"  along  labyrinthine  gangways  and 
headings,  and  returned  with  coal  loaded  by  miners.  Driver  and  mule 
were  underground  together  for  at  least  eight  hours  a day.  Being  in 
one  another’s  company  for  so  long  they  had  to  be  compatible  to 
avoid  friction.  Usually  the  mule  got  the  better  of  it  by  biting  or 
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kicking  the  driver.  It  was  vindictive.  After  performing  stable  chores 
the  driver  led  his  mule  out  of  its  stall  and  hitched  it  to  a trip  of 
empty  cars.  Then  he  sat  or  stood  on  the  bumper  of  the  first  car 
directly  behind  the  mule,  and  cracked  his  long,  braided  leather  whip. 
When  he  sang  along  the  way,  the  tune  often  was: 


My  sweet-heart's  the  mule  in  the  mines, 
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I drive  her  with  - out  an  - y lines.  On  the 


bump  - er  I stand,  with  my  whip  in  my  hand.  My 


sweet-heart's  the  mule 


in  the  mines. 


My  sweetheart’s  the  mule  in  the  mines. 

1 drive  her  without  any  lines. 

On  the  bumper  I stand. 

With  my  whip  in  my  hand, 

My  sweetheart’s  the  mule  in  the  mines. 

IV 

When  I first  heard  Tom  sing  this  stanza,  Maggie  was  present. 
I asked  him  to  sing  more  of  the  song.  But,  after  a furtive  glance  at 
his  wife,  he  gave  me  a noncommittal  smile.  I suspected  that  the 
ballad  as  a whole  was  essentially  ribald.  Intuition  led  me  to  believe 
that  there  was  more  than  one  stanza  to  the  song.  I reasoned  that 
lollicking  young  mule  drivers  who  smoked,  chewed  tobacco  and 
gambled  their  meagre  earnings  on  cock  fights  might  also  use  coarse 
language  in  a ballad  of  their  own  creation.  On  a later  visit  to  the  Hill 
home  (in  1933  or  1934)  I met  the  elderly  couple’s  grandson  who  was 
about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  He  was  a bright  hoy.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  I asked  Tom  whether  any  additional  lines  of  “My 
Sweetheart’s  the  Mule  in  the  Mines”  had  come  to  him  since  our  last 
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meeting.  Before  Tom  had  a chance  to  reply,  up  jumped  his  grandson. 
Bubbling  with  enthusiasm,  he  shouted,  “I  can  sing  it  for  you,  Mr. 
Korson.”  I looked  at  Maggie  and  at  Tom  for  some  sign  of  disap- 
proval. Seeing  none  I signalled  the  boy  to  go  ahead  and  sing.  To 
my  complete  surprise  and  gratification,  he  sang  the  following  stanza, 
which  was  entirely  new  to  me. 

My  sweetheart’s  the  mule  in  the  mines, 

I drive  her  without  reins  or  lines, 

On  the  bumper  I sit, 

I chew  and  I spit 

All  over  my  sweetheart’s  behind. 

Tom  was  mildly  embarrassed,  but  not  Maggie.  She  laughed  heartily. 
A moment  later  Tom  joined  her.  As  for  their  grandson,  having  just 
made  his  grandparents  laugh  he  felt  like  a Uttle  hero.  Of  course,  I 
was  also  amused  and  asked  for  more  stanzas.  But  the  juvenile  folk 
minstrel  insisted  that  with  those  five  lines  he  had  exhausted  his 
repertoire. 

During  the  week  of  January  25-February  1,  1946,  I revisited  old 
anthracite  trails  and  places  to  record  mining  folk  songs  and  ballads 
for  the  Archive  of  Folk  Song,  Library  of  Congress.  Accompanying 
me  were;  Arthur  Semmig,  L.  of  C.  recording  engineer,  and  Skippy 
Adelman,  Black  Star  photographer,  who  covered  the  field  trip  for 
his  New  York  picture  syndicate.  Success  was  made  possible  by 
advance  preparations  and  correspondence.  Most  of  the  singers  were 
old  informants  of  mine.  One  of  the  stops  on  my  schedule  that  week 
was  the  old  clapboard  house  of  my  friends,  Tom  and  Maggie  Hill, 
at  Tucker  Hill.  I had  looked  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  a 
reunion  with  them.  Maggie  met  us  at  the  door  and  gave  my  two 
companions  and  me  a warm  greeting.  Her  appearance  had  changed 
little  since  I last  saw  her.  This  was  not  true  of  her  husband.  Tom 
was  then  about  seventy-six  years  of  age.  His  head  and  mustache 
were  now  snow-white  in  color.  His  features  were  haggard.  Yet, 
behind  his  glasses,  he  wore  a benign  smile.  Still  smiling,  Tom 
remained  rigid  in  his  chair.  I extended  my  hand  in  friendly  greet- 
ing but  received  no  response. 

“Don’t  try,  George,”  sighed  Maggie.  “He  doesn’t  recognize  you 
— or  anybody  anymore.” 

My  immediate  fear  was  that  Tom  had  lost  his  eyesight,  but  Mrs. 
Hill  pointed  to  her  head  to  indicate  it  was  a mental  illness  that 
had  deprived  Tom  of  his  memory.  This  stunned  me.  I tried  to 
rekindle  his  memory  with  some  of  the  contents  of  Minstrels  of  the 
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Mine  Patch,  but  got  nowhere.  He  took  my  book  in  his  gnarled 
hands  without  reading  it.  He  just  sat  there  smiling  while  Maggie 
and  I reminisced.  Even  the  explosions  of  the  photographer’s  flash- 
light bulbs  left  him  unmoved.  This  was  one  of  the  most  heart- 
breaking moments  of  my  collecting  career.  It  was  with  a heavy 
heart  that  I rejoined  my  two  companions  on  the  sound  truck.  This 
was  the  last  time  I saw  Tom  Hill  alive.  He  died  about  a year  later, 
in  February,  1947. 

In  October,  1958,  Professor  Wayne  Broehl  of  Dartmouth  College, 
in  search  of  material  for  a new  book  on  the  Molly  Maguires,  had 
asked  me  to  show  him  a section  of  the  anthracite  region  that  had 
resisted  change  since  the  nineteenth  centur}'.  I thought  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Valley,  especially  that  stretch  of  it  lying  between  New  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Broad  Mountain  where  the  Hill  home  was  located.  The 
skyscraping  coal  breaker  of  the  Silver  Creek  Colliery  and  the  nearby 
Tucker  Hill  mine  patch  where  the  Hills  lived  were  familiar  land- 
marks to  me,  or  I had  thought  so.  Yet  the  professor's  car  reached 
the  southern  slope  of  Broad  Mountain  before  I realized  that  we 
had  passed  the  site  of  Tucker  Hill.  We  turned  around  and  stopped 
at  a shanty  where  a man  told  us  that  all  but  one  of  the  Tucker  Hill 
houses  had  been  razed,  and  that  one  was  occupied  hv  Mrs.  Tom 
Hill  and  her  son,  Jimmy. Mrs.  Hill  was  alone  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  I could  tell  at  once  that  this  was  not  the  Maggie  Hill  of 
old.  She  showed  little  animation.  Professor  Broehl  and  I asked 
her  a few  questions  and  then  we  left.  With  her  husband  gone, 
and  her  children  scattered,  she  w'as  in  no  mood  for  interrogation. 

Early  in  September,  1963,  I planned  another  visit  to  the  Hill  home. 
This  time  my  primary  purpose  w'as  to  try  to  identify  Tom  and  Mag- 
gie’s grandson  who  had  sung  the  off-color  stanza  of  “My  Sweetheart’s 
the  Mule  in  the  Mines”  for  his  grandparents  and  me,  a performance 
previously  described  in  this  article: 

My  sweetheart’s  the  mule  in  the  mines, 

I drive  her  without  reins  or  lines. 

On  the  bumper  I sit, 

I chew  and  I spit 

All  over  my  sweetheart’s  behind. 

From  Pottsville’s  historic  Necho  Allen  Hotel,  where  I had  been  an 
overnight  guest,  I put  in  a call  to  the  Hill  home.  Jimmy  Hill  an- 
swered. He  was  now  its  lone  occupant.  When  I told  him  from 
where  I w'as  calling  he  said  he  could  save  me  a trip  “up  the  valley.’’ 
He  was  about  to  leave  for  Philadelphia,  he  added,  and  could  meet 
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me  at  the  Necho  Allen  in  about  half  an  hour.  Jimmy  arrived 
promptly,  bringing  news  of  his  family,  much  of  it  sad.  His  mother 
was  gone,  having  departed  this  life  on  June  27,  1962.  His  oldest 
brother,  John,  a professional  musician,  was  also  deceased,  as  was  his 
sister,  Caroline  (Mrs.  Richard  G.  Donald).  It  was  hard  to  believe 
that  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  that  nearly  forty  years  had  come  and 
gone  since  I had  first  seen  him,  an  attractive  blond  boy  of  ten  with 
hangs  playing  drums  in  his  family  band.  He  was  still  a drummer, 
he  told  me,  but  devoted  more  time  to  training  horses  and  judging 
at  horse  shows. 

After  some  reminiscences  I came  to  the  point.  Describing  the 
scene  in  the  Hill  home  I said  that  I was  trying  to  identify  Tom  and 
Maggie’s  grandson  ( and  his  nephew ) who  had  sung  the  “second” 
version  of  “My  Sweetheart’s  the  Mule  in  the  Mines.”  Interested  in 
my  project,  he  promised  to  make  inquiries  among  surviving  members 
of  his  family.  Several  weeks  went  by  and  then  came  the  word.  In 
a hand-written  letter  dated  October  14,  1963,  he  wrote,  in  part,  as 
follows:  “I  found  the  information  you  were  looking  for.  It  was  my 
nephew,  Richard  J.  Donald.”’^  Off  went  a letter  to  Mr.  Donald 
asking  him  to  confirm  his  uncle’s  identification,  and  to  answer  a 
few  questions  to  elicit  recollections,  if  any,  of  the  now  historic  event. 
Hand-written,  the  complete  letter  follows: 

205  Grayling  Avenue 
Narberth,  Penn’a 
November  11,  1963 

Dear  Mr.  Korson, 

It  was  certainly  gratifying  to  receive  your  letter.  You  can 
imagine  the  many  responsive  chords  it  struck  in  my  memory 
and  how  it  helped  me  recall  the  happy  hours  I spent  in  my 
grandparents’  home. 

You  can  guess  by  now  that  I am  the  grandson  that  sang 
the  verse  for  you.  The  memory  of  that  evening  still  remains 
vivid  in  my  memory.  It  is  most  difficult  to  say  exactly  how 
old  I was  at  the  time,  hut  I couldn’t  have  been  more  than 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  My  hirthdate  is  June  25,  1925 
so  this  must  have  been  1933  or  1934. 

My  father  taught  the  version  to  me  and  I still  sing  it  to  my 
son  when  we  go  on  family  excursions^'' 

I hope  this  letter  answers  your  questions.  If  you  need  any 
other  information  you  can  rest  assured  that  I will  be  honored 
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to  help  you.  Knowing  the  Hills  as  you  do,  you  can  under- 
stand my  pride  in  sharing  their  heritage. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Donald 

George  Korson 


Washington,  D.  C. 


NOTES 

’George  Korson,  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Anthracite  Miner  (New  York, 
1927),  p.  127;  Korson,  Minstrels  of  the  Mine  Patch  (Philadelphia.  1938), 
pp.  122-123.  Minstrels  was  reprinted  in  1964  by  Folklore  Associates,  Inc., 
Hatboro,  Pa. 

^Korson,  Songs  and  Ballads,  p.  127. 

’A.  L.  Lloyd,  Come  All  Ye  Bold  Miners  (London,  1952),  p.  15. 

“ For  definitions  of  mining  terms  used  in  this  article,  see  glossary  in  Korson. 
Minstrels. 

® The  Schuylkill  Valley  is  about  eighteen  miles  long  between  Tamaqua  and 
Port  Carbon.  State  Highway  Route  209  runs  through  it. 

“In  the  fall  of  1925  I moved  to  New  Jersey  where  I worked  on  a newspaper 
while  writing  the  manuscript  of  my  first  book.  I continued  collecting  in  the 
anthracite  region  during  occasional  week-ends,  holidays  and  vacations.  In 
1931  I returned  to  Pennsylvania  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Allentown  Chronicle 
& News  close  to  the  anthracite  region. 

In  1935  I accepted  an  offer  from  Bucknell  University  to  direct  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Folk  Festival  that  I had  organized  in  Allentown  earlier  that  year  with 
the  help  of  many  people,  including  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  the  late  William 
S.  Troxell,  and  Miss  Irene  Welty.  The  Bucknell  campus  was  a convenient 
base  of  operations  for  collecting  more  folklore. 

’ A secret  society  of  Irish  Catholic  miners  in  the  nineteenth  century  who 
were  accused  of  violence,  chiefly  against  mine  operators,  to  redress  their 
grievances. 

“Korson,  Minstrels,  p.  143. 

“Korson,  Minstrels,  pp.  240-268;  Korson,  Songs  and  Ballads,  pp.  187-196; 
Korson,  Black  Rock:  Mining  Folklore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (Baltimore, 
pp.  336-347 ) . 

Mrs.  Hill  would  get  up  an  hour  ahead  of  her  husband  to  prepare  his 
breakfast  and  fill  his  dinner  pail. 

” These  two  lines  are  all  that  remained  in  1925  of  a traditional  ballad, 
“Spencer's  Fiery  Slope,"  probably  of  pre-Civil  War  origin.  For  a belief  descrip- 
tion (from  oral  tradition)  of  that  ancient  mine  disaster,  see  Korson,  Songs 
and  Ballads,  pp.  126-127. 

’"The  miner’s  work  place;  “chamber"  is  the  term  used  in  the  northern  field 
of  the  anthracite  region;  "breast"  is  commonly  used  in  the  southern  field 
(Schuylkill  County)  ; and  "room"  in  the  bituminous  industry. 

” At  our  September  10,  1963  meeting,  Jimmy  Hill  clarified  what  had  taken 
place  at  Tucker  Hill,  a century-old  mine  patch  near  the  Silver  Creek  Colliery. 
He  said  that  in  1931  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
had  abandoned  all  of  its  collieries,  including  Silver  Creek,  south  of  the  Broad 
Mountain.  Former  employees  living  in  the  company  houses  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  buy  them  provided  they  continued  occupying  them.  The  Hill 
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family  was  the  only  one  to  accept  this  condition.  Maggie  Hill  refused  to  leave 
the  home  she  had  lived  in  for  so  long. 

“ Richard  J.  Donald  is  curriculum  coordinator  of  the  Lower  Merion  School 
District,  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  course  of  a long-distance  telephone  conversation  [November  20, 
1963]  Mr.  Donald  informed  me  that  his  father,  Richard  G.  Donald,  had 
learned  “My  Sweetheart’s  the  Mule  in  the  Mines”  from  an  older  brother, 
William,  around  1917.  His  father  sang  it  while  driving  mules  in  the  Silver 
Creek  coal  mine,  he  said. 

“My  Sweetheart’s  the  Mule  in  tlie  Mines”  may  be  traced  to  the  1890’s.  Its 
traditional  tune,  as  sung  in  tlie  anthracite  region,  is  a parody  of  “My  Sweet- 
heart’s the  Man  in  the  Moon.”  The  latter  popular  song  was  written  by  James 
Thornton  in  1892  according  to  Sigmund  Spaeth  \ Popular  Music  in  America, 
2551. 

Beginning  with  the  California  Gold  Rush,  there  was  a constant  migration  of 
anthracite  miners  to  the  new  soft  coal  and  metal  mines  of  the  West. 
Apparently,  they  carried  “My  Sweetheart’s  the  Mule  in  the  Mines”  and  other 
traditional  songs  to  their  new  homes. 


FOUR  PENNSYLVANIA  SONGS  LEARNED 
BEFORE  1900,  FROM  THE  REPERTOIRE 
OF  EZRA  V.  BARHIGHT 


Ellen  Stekert 


The  four  songs  in  this  article  are  by  no  means  representative  of 
Pennsylvania  folksong.  In  fact,  they  are  relatively  rare  songs,  col- 
lected from  the  repertoire  of  a single  remarkable  man  whose  life 
in  Pennsylvania  was  closely  tied  to  the  lumbering  industry. 

Ezra  V.  Barhight,  who  has  sung  147  songs  for  this  collector,  was 
born  in  1878  in  the  small  town  of  Galilee,  Wayne  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Although  he  left  Galilee  the  year  following  his  birth,  after 
his  father  died,  his  initial,  strongest,  and  most  lasting  ties  were  to 
his  mother’s  first  and  second  generation  German  family  in  that  small 
town.  In  his  childhood,  youth,  and  adult  life,  Mr.  Barhight  often 
took  trips  back  to  Galilee  to  visit  his  relatives.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Euri  Baldin,  was  an  immigrant  German  farmer  whose  love 
for  singing  and  instrumental  music  was  passed  on  to  his  children 
and  their  children.  Ezra’s  mother  and  her  family  were  responsible 
for  more  than  a quarter  of  Mr.  Barhight’s  repertoire. 

Ezra’s  step-father,  Tom  Clark,  made  his  living  by  hauling.  He 
owned  a “rig”  and  a team  of  horses  and  took  various  jobs  hauling 
equipment,  lumber,  or  whatever  could  be  moved  for  hire.  From 
Galilee,  Tom  Clark  moved  his  new  family  to  Hancock,  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  and  worked  for  different  contractors  around  there 
for  four  years. 

In  1883,  at  the  age  of  five,  Ezra  began  an  extended  trip  with  his 
family  across  the  north  of  Pennsylvania,  his  step-father  taking  haul- 
ing jobs  in  the  numerous  lumber  camps  in  that  area.  Occasionally, 
the  entire  family  lived  in  the  camps;  Ezra’s  mother  worked  as  cook, 
and  he  was  her  helper. 
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The  trip  terminated  at  Ford  Brook,  a small  lumbering  community 
close  to  the  Pennsylvania  border  near  Wellsville,  Allegheny  County, 
New  York.  The  family  remained  in  the  area  for  five  years,  Ezra 
and  his  older  brother  attending  the  local  school,  called  “Yale  Col- 
lege” by  the  inmates.  During  this  time,  Tom  Clark  took  jobs  with 
different  lumber  companies.  When  Ezra  was  about  twelve,  the  family 
moved  to  Bell’s  Run,  becoming  the  first  family  to  live  in  this  area 
near  Shinglehouse,  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania.  But  for  some 
reason,  Tom  Clark  got  into  difficulties  with  his  contractor,  and  the 
family  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  where  they 
bought  a farm  of  about  fifty  acres. 

This  farm,  however,  was  not  to  be  home  for  any  extended  period 
of  time.  It  was  more  a base  from  which  the  family  moved  when 
jobs  could  be  obtained  in  the  lumber  woods  or  elsewhere.  At  times, 
such  as  two  years  spent  in  a lundier  camp  in  Potter  County,  the 
entire  family  went  along,  Ezra’s  mother  again  working  as  a cook, 
and  Ezra  as  the  “cookee,”  her  helper.  Other  times,  only  Ezra  and 
his  brother  went  with  their  stepfather.  When  there  was  no  steady 
work  the  year  ’round  in  the  lumber  camps,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
the  family  moved  hack  to  the  farm,  planted  crops  and  lived  as  farmers. 
Such  was  the  typical  life  of  many  men  who  worked  in  the  lumber 
woods  of  northern  Pennsylvania  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Ezra  Barhight’s  life  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  ( 1899 ) was 
dominated  by  two  primary  musical  influences:  that  of  his  mother 
and  her  family  in  Galilee,  and  that  of  the  lumber  woods  of  north- 
central  Pennsylvania.  As  far  hack  as  he  remembers,  Ezra  heard 
his  mother  singing.  She  used  no  musical  accompaniment,  and  sang 
whenever  she  felt  like  it,  working  around  the  house  or  in  the  lumber 
camps.  He  was  very  fond  of  her  singing,  and  still  recalls  it  with 
much  pleasure.  Except  when  singing  songs  learned  from  distinct 
ethnic  groups,  such  as  the  Irish  and  Negro  communities,  or  singing 
songs  learned  from  vaudeville  tradition,  Mr.  Barhight  attempts  to 
imitate  his  mother’s  style.  He  sings  with  little  facial  or  bodily 
movement,  with  understatement  as  the  prime  element.  Two  of  the 
songs  in  this  article  he  learned  from  his  mother:  “The  Raftsmen’s 
Song”  and  “Tom  Quick.”  She  told  him  that  the  songs  were  about 
true  incidents,  and  Mr.  Barhight  believes  this.  The  actual  events 
were  supposed  to  have  happened  around  the  places  where  he  lived 
as  a child  on  the  Delaware  River.  His  belief  in  the  truth  of  these 
songs  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  as  a child  he  was  shown  the 
places  where  the  incidents  supposedly  occurred. 


EZRA  V.  BARHIGHT 
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“The  Black  Cook”  and  “The  Homestead  Strike”  were  learned  while 
Mr.  Barhight  was  in  his  teens,  working  in  the  lumber  woods  of 
Cameron  and  Potter  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  He  recalls  that  he 
learned  many  songs  in  the  camps,  for  the  men  sang  at  night  after 
the  work  was  done  and  before  they  fell  into  their  straw  tick  beds. 
Just  as  be  fondly  remembers  his  mother’s  songs,  so  Mr.  Barhight 
recalls  the  songs  learned  in  the  exciting  years  of  his  youth  in  the 
lumber  camps. 

These  songs  have  a meaning  to  Mr.  Barhight  because  they  reflect 
his  life.  They  are  intimate  truths  to  him,  whether  they  are  about 
events  of  national  importance,  local  legends,  or  just  plain  fancy.  But 
they  also  have  meaning  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  they  are 
oral  records  of  the  factual  and  emotional  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. “The  Homestead  Strike”  documents  an  event  of  national 
importance;  “The  Raftsmen’s  Song”  depicts  a local  incident.  “Tom 
Quick”  is  a song  chapter  from  the  large  body  of  lore  concerning  a 
local  hero;  “The  Black  Cook”  represents  entertainment  within  the 
once  considerable  lumbering  industry. 

All  of  these  songs  were  learned  by  one  man  as  he  traveled  in  his 
youth  from  the  small  town  of  Galilee,  near  the  Delaware  River,  to 
the  lumber  camps  of  Potter,  McKean,  and  Cameron  Counties  in  the 
north.  Tliey  are  important  to  Mr.  Barhight  for  the  same  reason  they 
are  important  to  students  of  folksong:  they  are  living  accounts  of  a 
changing  world,  a world  in  which  national  crises  and  local  incidents, 
fact  and  fancy  are  all  significant  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  To  our 
“refined”  eyes  and  ears,  some  of  these  songs  are  better  literature  and 
music  than  others.  “Tom  Quick”  certainly  would  win  no  literary 
prizes.  Yet  they  are  all  products  of  human  beings  expressing  them- 
selves through  time,  and  as  such  have  the  dignity  to  deserve  con- 
sideration as  a chapter  of  Pennsylvania  history. 

Although  Pennsylvania  cannot  hold  sole  claim  to  these  songs,  it 
certainly  has  played  an  important  role  in  their  development.  It  has 
helped  them  grow  in  the  process  of  oral  recreation,  then  watches 
them,  just  as  it  watched  the  Canadian  and  Maine  lumberjacks,  leave 
to  continue  their  own  lives  in  other  areas. 

***** 

The  Homestead  Strike:^  The  Homestead  strike  of  1892  holds 
an  important  place  in  American  labor  history.  With  the  breaking 
of  the  strike,  the  former  power  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers  was  dissipated.  It  was  not  until  1936  that 
steelworkers  were  once  more  organized  into  an  effective  union. 
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At  the  end  of  the  last  century  Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
site  of  one  of  the  largest  Carnegie  Steel  Corporation  plants  in.  the 
nation.  The  steelworkers  of  this  town,  which  lies  seven  miles  east  of 
Pittsburgh  on  the  Monongahela  River,  were  organized  into  the 
Homestead  Amalgamated  Lodges.  In  1892,  Andrew  Carnegie  al- 
lowed the  union  contract  to  expire.  The  workers  struck  and  began 
picketing  to  prevent  scab  labor  from  taking  their  jobs.  Before  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  June  6,  1892,  two  barges  bearing  well-armed 
Pinkerton  strikebreakers  were  towed  up  the  river.  The  townspeople 
met  the  blue-suited  Pinkertons  en  masse,  and  violence  broke  out.  The 
sun  set  that  night  on  ten  dead  and  sixty  wounded.  Although  the 
workers  won  the  day,  time  was  on  the  side  of  the  company.  By 
November,  with  the  aid  of  state  militia  and  the  courts,  Carnegie  won 
his  fight  and  the  strike  was  broken. 

The  Homestead  affair  fired  the  public  imagination,  and  inspired 
songs  and  verses.-  “The  Homestead  Strike,”  however,  is  apparently 
the  only  piece  from  this  period  that  entered  oral  tradition.  It  was 
written  in  1892  by  tbe  popular  Irish  comedian  J.  W.  Kelly,  who 
probably  performed  it  on  the  music  hall  stage  before  it  was  adopted 
by  traditional  singers. 

Ezra  Barbight,  born  in  1876,  learned  the  song  when  he  was  seven- 
teen— almost  immediately  after  the  strike.  The  lumber  camps  of 
Potter  County,  where  he  was  then  working,  were  populated  by  many 
Irish,  and  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Barhight  learned  the  song  just  one 
step  from  Irish  music  hall  performance.  He  knew  of  no  one  involved 
in  the  strike,  had  never  been  to  the  area,  and  was  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  actual  events  behind  the  song. 

Why  then,  did  Mr.  Barhight  sing  it?  He  sang  it  because  he  liked 
it,  both  text  and  tune;  the  historical  facts  made  little  difference  be- 
cause the  truth  of  the  song  was  in  the  singing.  The  way  he  explained 
the  song  was  to  sing  it  again. 

Certain  lines  and  words  in  Mr.  Barhight’s  version  are  garbled. 
But  while  he  might  not  have  understood  individual  words  and  repro- 
duced them  correctly,  the  emotional  core  and  message  of  the  song 
were  certainly  clear  to  him.  For  example,  when  asked  about  the 
meaning  of  garbled  line  four  in  stanza  four,  he  said,  “When  they 
run  on  you  long  enough  it’s  time  to  stop!” 

The  Homestead  Strike^ 

Sung  by  Ezra  Barhight,  Avoca,  New  York,  August  23,  1958. 

Music  transcribed  by  Helga  Spohr  Ziegler. 
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1.  The  trou-ble  down  at  Home-stead,  it  came  a-bout  this 
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Then  a man  that  fights  for  hon-or,  none  can  blame 
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And  no  son  of  his  can  ev-er  live  to  shame  him. 
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Whilst  lib-er-ty  and  hon  - or  rules  our  home. 


1.  The  trouble  down  at  Homestead,  it  came  about  this  way, 
The  grasping  corperated  had  the  adocracy  to  say,* 

“If  you  renounce  your  union  and  persway  your  liberty,® 
We’ll  give  you  all  a chance  to  live  and  die  in  slavery.” 

Chorus : 

Then  a man  that  fights  for  honor,  none  can  blame  him. 
May  look  at  them  wherever  he  may  roam,® 

And  no  son  of  his  can  ever  live  to  shame  him,^ 

Whilst  liberty  and  honor  rules  our  home. 
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2.  See  that  band  of  sturdy  working  men  start  at  the  break  of  day, 

With  a determination  in  their  face  that  surely  went  to  say, 

“No  man  can  drive  us  from  our  home  from  which  we’ve  toiled  so  long; 
No  man  can  take  our  places,  for  here’s  where  we  belong.” 

3.  A woman  with  a rifle,  her  husband  in  the  crowd, 

She  handed  him  the  weapon;  they  cheered  her  long  and  loud. 

He  kissed  her,  then  said,  “Mary,  go  home  till  we  are  through.” 

She  answered,  “No,  if  you  must  die,  my  place  is  here  with  you.” 

Chorus: 

4.  See  that  band  of  tramp  detectives  come  without  authority, 

Like  thieves  at  night  while  decent  men  are  sleeping  peacefully. 

Would  you  wonder  that  all  decent  men  with  indignation  burn. 

Like  a violet  worm  whence  crawls  the  earth  whence  tred  upon  will 
turn?® 

Chorus: 

The  Black  Cook:  In  the  1860’s,  Pennsylvania  reached  its  peak 
as  a lumber  producing  state.®  Yet  lumbering  continued  after  the 
prized  white  pines  were  down,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
Ezra  Barhight  worked  in  the  lumber  woods  of  Potter  County,  there 
was  still  a thriving  lumbering  industry.  The  life  of  a lumbennan  in 
Pennsylvania  differed  from  that  of  his  counterpart  in  Maine,  the 
Lake  States,  and  the  Far  West — it  was  not  as  isolated.  The  men  who 
worked  in  the  Pennsylvania  lumber  camps  were  usually  part-time 
farmers,  spending  only  a few  months  at  a time  in  the  camps.  Towns 
were  near  enough  to  visit,  and  occasionally  on  a Saturday  night, 
girls  were  brought  in  for  dances.  But  enough  of  the  hardy  isolated 
tradition  flowed  through  the  Pennsylvania  camps  so  that  men  such 
as  Ezra  Barhight  could  absorb  it. 

Wherever  Mr.  Barhight  went,  he  learned  new  songs.  The  lumber 
woods  of  Pennsylvania  offered  him  rich  materials.  In  the  big  room 
of  their  bunkhouse  after  work  at  night,  the  men  sat  and  sang.  Be- 
cause their  backgrounds  were  varied,  their  songs  were  varied,  too. 
These  were  not  exclusively  the  songs  sung  in  the  more  isolated  lumber 
camps;  they  ranged  from  the  sentimental  popular  songs  of  the  time  to 
the  hard-bitten  ballads  born  from  a life  of  lumbering. 

The  lumbermen  of  Maine  and  Canada  often  alternated  between 
life  on  the  sea  and  life  in  the  woods.  Sea  songs  such  as  “The  Flying 
Cloud”  and  “The  Cumberland’s  Crew”  had  wide  popularity  in  the 
camps.  Although  most  lumbermen  from  Maine  and  Canada  passed 
by  Pennsylvania  on  their  way  to  the  woods  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  some  did  stop  in  the  Pennsylvania  camps. “The 
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Black  Cook,”  a spirited  song  of  seamen’s  guile,  was  known  in 
Canadian  lumbering  tradition,”  but  has  never  been  collected  before 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Barhight,  who  learned  this  song  when  he 
was  eighteen,  might  have  heard  it  from  one  of  the  Canadian  lumher- 
men  who  paused  for  a while  in  the  Pennsylvania  camps  on  his  way 
to  the  more  appealing  West. 

Although  anatomical  dissection  had  been  practiced  since  the 
twelfth  century  and  was  prevalent  in  England  and  Scotland  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  most  people  felt  a repugnance  about  the  practice. 
Grave  robbing  or  “body  snatching”  was  considered  a serious  social 
crime,  and  made  perfect  subject  matter  for  irreverent  lumberjacks 
who  never  thought  very  highly  of  city  doctors  in  the  first  place. 
Doctors  were  people  who  “cut  you  up,”  and  there  could  be  no  more 
humorous  a situation  than  the  prankster-hero,  the  black  cook,  threat- 
ening to  pay  the  doctor  in  kind. 


The  Black  Cook” 


Sung  by  Ezra  Barhight,  Avoca,  New  York,  April  15,  1956. 
Music  transcribed  by  Helga  Spobr  Ziegler. 
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Fair-port's  bright  town  to  the  Keys  I have  ram-bled , And 
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bound  to  ob  - tain  some  mon  - ey  or  fun 


1.  If  you  listen  a while  I will  sing  you  a ditty 
Concerning  a doctor  that  lived  in  Cartown. 

By  seamen  and  bold  he  was  fairly  outwitted 
And  fifty  gold  guineas  was  forced  to  play  down. 

Those  jolly  jack-tars  and  their  comrades  all  grogged, 
Their  money  was  spent  and  their  credit  far  gone. 

From  Fairport’s  bright  town  to  the  Keys  I have  rambled, 
And  bound  to  obtain  some  money  or  fun. 

2.  So,  the  cook  of  the  ship  being  one  of  our  number, 

A bold  lad  was  he,  and  his  color  was  black; 

For  wit  and  for  wisdom  he  always  was  ready 
For  to  think  up  a way  to  get  cash  in  a cram. 

So  he  says  to  his  comrades,  “I  hear  people  saying 
That  a corpse  might  be  sold  quite  readily  here. 

So  take  me  alive,  tie  me  up  in  my  hammock. 

And  sell  me  to  buy  the  whiskey  and  beer.” 

3.  Well,  the  sailors  being  glad  to  accept  of  this  offer. 

So  away  to  the  town  where  the  doctor  did  dwell. 

And  into  his  ear  they  most  softly  did  whisper, 

Saying,  “Doctor,  I have  a fine  corpse  for  to  sell.” 

“Oh,  a corpse!”  cried  the  doctor  like  one  in  amazement, 
“Oh,  where  did  you  get  it,  come  tell  me  I pray? 

Go  get  it,  and  bring  it  unto  me  this  evening. 

And  fifty  gold  guineas  to  you  I will  pay.” 

4.  The  sailors  being  glad  to  accept  of  this  offer. 

So  away  to  the  ship  they  quickly  did  steer. 

And  now  pay  attention  to  all  I may  mention. 

For  the  rest  of  my  story  you  quickly  shall  hear. 

They  took  that  black  cook,  tied  him  up  in  his  hammock. 

And  he  being  a lad  both  steady  and  strong. 

And  under  his  coat  in  the  way  of  protection 
Carried  a knife  with  a blade  about  half  a yard  long. 

5.  That  night  about  twelve  when  the  streets  were  deserted. 
The  sailors  struck  out  with  the  cook  on  their  back. 

When  they  came  to  the  house  where  the  doctor  resided, 
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Twas  in  a dark  room  they  concealed  that  poor  black. 

Then  after  the  doctor  he  had  paid  them  their  money. 

They  told  him  their  cook  he  had  died  upon  sea, 

“And  rather  than  have  his  dead  body  for  to  bury. 

We’ve  sold  him  to  you,  now  he’s  out  of  the  way.” 

6.  Soon  the  doctor  went  up  for  the  tools  to  dissect  him. 

When  soon  he  came  down  with  a saw  in  his  hand, 

When  he  entered  the  room  where  the  corpse  it  was  lying. 
Why  Jack  with  his  cutlass  so  boldly  did  stand. 

And  there  stood  the  doctor  like  one  in  amazement; 

He  thought  the  black  cook  was  a very  rich  prize. 

With  a voice  loud  as  thunder  Jack  boldly  beheld  him. 

Saying,  “Damn  your  eyes,  doctor.  I’ll  skin  you  alive!” 

7.  The  doctor  was  glad  to  retreat  in  a hurry. 

And  of  his  late  bargain  was  soon  to  repent, 

While  Jack  he  walked  out  where  his  comrades  were  drinking. 
And  the  rest  of  this  night  was  both  happily  spent. 


The  Raftsmen’s  Song:  Rafting,  while  perhaps  not  as  glamorous 
an  occupation  as  log  driving,  was  dangerous  work.  It  required  skill 
and  a knowledge  of  all  the  perilous  spots  in  the  river.  The  rafts  were 
large  groups  of  logs  fastened  together  and  floated  downstream  to  the 
sawmill.  Crews  ranged  in  size  from  two  to  eight  men,  who  steered 
the  logs  by  means  of  huge  oars  extending  from  the  front  and  back 
of  the  raft.  These  oars  were  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  it 
took  both  brawn  and  skill  to  manage  them.  The  man  in  control  was 
the  pilot;  he  stood  in  the  bow,  shouting  orders  to  his  crew.^^  If  he 
did  not  know  the  river  thoroughly,  incidents  such  as  happened  in 
“The  Raftsmen’s  Song”  could  easily  occur. 

Some  elaborate  rafts  had  small  platforms  packed  with  earth,  and 
small  shanties  or  tents  for  the  men.  The  raft  in  “The  Raftsmen’s 
Song”  obviously  carried  more  than  just  the  crew,  as  can  be  seen  in 
stanza  four. 

Other  published  versions  of  this  song  are  in  Carl  Carmer’s  Songs 
of  the  Rivers  of  America  and  Harold  W.  Thompson’s  Body  Boots 
and  Britches}*  Mr.  Carmer,  whose  text  is  from  Thompson’s  book, 
places  it  on  the  Susquehanna.  This  version  contains  only  two  stanzas 
and  a chorus.  The  chorus  and  tune  are  almost  the  same  as  in  Mr. 
Barhight’s  version,  and  the  stanzas  are  practically  identical  with 
stanzas  two  and  four  below. 

Mr.  Barhight,  who  said  he  had  seen  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
song,  maintained  that  the  story  was  true,  and  that  it  happened  on 
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the  Delaware  before  he  was  born.  “Old  Butler  ' (stanza  two)  might 
well  be  the  place  marked  “Butler’s  Falls”  on  a 1916  map,  now  named 
“Skinner’s  Falls,”  at  Milanville,  Pennsylvania  on  the  Delaware.^® 
According  to  Mr.  Barhight,  the  raft  in  the  song  passed  over  rough 
water  and  then  crashed  into  “the  pier  of  a bridge  at  Sawmiill  Rift.” 
Sawmill  Rift  was  most  likely  a local  place  name,  for  although  Mr. 
Barhight  said  it  was  just  below  Port  Jervis  on  the  Delaware,  the 
writer  cannot  locate  it  on  any  available  maps  of  either  the  Delaware 
or  the  Susquehanna.  Hanky  Lord  (stanza  three)  was  very  real  to 
Mr.  Barhight,  who  spoke  at  great  length  about  knowing  him  as  a 
child. 

Whether  the  song  had  simply  been  localized,  or  actually  was 
composed  about  a rafting  accident  on  the  Delaware,  makes  little 
difference  to  the  singer.^“  He  learned  it  from  his  mother  and  has 
accepted  it  as  the  truth;  and  in  truth,  many  raftsmen  suffered  acci- 
dents in  their  occupation. 

The  tune  is  one  that  is  sung  to  other,  usually  off-color  words.  The 
bravado  of  the  chorus  reflects  the  pride  the  raftsmen  had  in  their 
work;  a pride  which  spurred  them  on  during  the  violent  “Log 
Drivers’  and  Raftsmen’s  War”^'  in  which  each  group  sought  the 
river’s  right  of  way. 


The  Raftsmen’s  Song 

Sung  by  Ezra  Barhight,  Avoca,  New  York,  March  4,  1956; 
stanza  four  sung  on  April  21.  1957. 

Music  transcribed  by  Helga  Spohr  Ziegler. 
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though  we're  far  from  home. 

].  Come  all  you  jolly  raftmen 
Who  run  the  river  down, 

Be  careful  where  you  run  your  raft 
Or  you  will  run  aground. 

Chorus: 

And  boys  shove  your  grog  around; 
The  scores^*  are  on  their  own, 

For  we’re  the  boys  that  fear  no  noise 
Although  we’re  far  from  home. 

2.  We  sailed  around  Old  Butler, 

And  nothing  did  we  fear. 

Until  we  came  to  Sawmill  Rift, 

And  plunged  against  the  pier. 

Chorus: 

3.  Well,  old  Hanky  Lord  stood  at  the  oar 
With  his  voice  so  firm  and  strong. 

For  when  he  struck  the  rock. 

By  God,  it  knocked  him  down. 

Chorus: 

4.  There  was  one  among  our  number 
Whose  name  was  Little  Mose. 

He  plunged  right  in  amongst  the  logs 
And  saved  most  all  our  clothes. 

Chorus : 


Tom  Quick:  Tom  Quick  (1734-1795  or  1796)  was  a notorious 
Indian  fighter  who  lived  along  the  Delaware  River  in  the  mid  1700’s. 
Legend  has  it  that  when  his  father  was  killed  by  the  Delaware  (Leni- 
Lenape)  Indians,  Tom  vowed  a bloody  vengeance  on  his  father’s 
murderers,  and  swore  to  kill  one  hundred  Indians  before  he  died. 
Although  his  resolution  led  him  into  many  contemptible  and  gory 
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ventures,  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  claim  him  as  a folk  hero. 
Tales  about  his  Indian  killings  are  still  popular  in  both  States,  efven 
though  he  never  achieved  his  goal  of  one  hundred  scalps.^® 

Mr.  Barhight  learned  this  song  from  his  mother.  He  knew  of  Tom 
Quick  as  an  Indian  fighter,  but  most  of  his  information  about  the 
legendary  Tom  came  from  this  one  song.  While  Mr.  Barhight  was 
less  than  interested  in  learning  tales,  he  was  avidly  interested  in 
songs,  and  fortunately  so,  for  this  is  the  only  song  about  Tom  Quick 
that  has  been  collected  from  oral  tradition. 

As  with  “The  Raftsmen’s  Song,”  Mr.  Barhight  believed  the  song 
about  Tom  Quick  was  a true  story.  He  associated  the  two  songs  in 
his  mind,  and  sang  them  following  one  another.  The  reasons  for 
this  association  are  clear:  as  a boy  he  lived  in  the  area  between 
Hancock  and  Port  Jervis  on  the  Delaware  River  and  had  seen  the 
places  named  in  the  songs.  The  fact  that  he  knew  the  locations 
mentioned  in  “Tom  Quick,”  all  of  which  are  in  the  area  where  Tom 
actually  lived  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  attested  to  the 
truth  of  the  song.  Similarly,  Mr.  Barhight  must  have  heard  stories 
about  the  Indian  fighter  which  strengthened  his  idea  of  the  man  as 
an  historical  figure. 

Mr.  Barhight  was  quick  to  rationalize  the  garbled  parts  of  the 
song:  “Old  Cano”  (stanza  five)  was  “the  chief  Indian”  of  the 
“Canos  or  Canux  ...  a race  of  them.”  The  fact  that  the  story  line 
is  incomplete  did  not  bother  the  singer  in  the  least.  That  “fair  Iona 
went  away”  ( stanza  seven ) was  simply  a truth  not  to  be  questioned — 
motivation  was  not  an  issue:  “She  went  away  somewhere’s;  I don’t 
know  where  in  hell  she  went.”  His  interpretation  of  the  last  line  of 
the  song  was  as  follows:  “Old  Tom  Quick  was  a rafter  and  he  was 
an  Indian  fighter.”  Thus,  the  song,  to  Mr.  Barhight,  is  the  tale  of 
the  rafter,  Tom  Quick,  rather  than  a song  about  Tom  Quick  sung 
by  a rafter. 

There  is  little  chance,  however,  that  Tom  Quick  learned  the  com- 
plex skills  of  the  raftsmen,  although  his  exploits  clearly  interested 
the  steersmen.  Harry  Emerson  Wilder  reports  that  even  during 
Tom’s  life,  “steersmen  were  invariably  enjoined  to  report  Tom’s 
latest  score”  to  Dan  Skinner.^®  “Admiral  Dan  Skinner,”  as  he  was 
called,  was  Tom’s  neighbor,  and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
Pennsylvania  logging  industry.  His  “one  real  outside  interest”  was 
Tom  Quick  and  his  crusade.  The  song,  then,  probably  written  long 
after  Tom’s  death,  could  understandably  be  “the  tale  of  the  rafter” 
(stanza  seven)  without  claiming  that  noble  occupation  for  Tom 
himself. 
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Mr.  Barhight’s  song  is  of  recent  vintage,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
music  is  concerned,  for  it  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  “Oh  Susanna,” 
written  in  1848  by  Stephen  Foster.  The  presence  of  “Iona  the  wild- 
wood  maid”  (stanza  three)  also  dates  it  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  such  sentimental  diction  was  popular. 


Tom  Quick 

Sung  by  Ezra  Barhight,  Avoca,  New  York,  April  21,  1957. 
Music  transcribed  by  Helga  Spohr  Ziegler. 
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1.  Tom  Quick  he  lived  on  a Sullivan  hilP^ 

By  the  Delaware’s  a-roaring  tide. 

Far  away  from  the  world  and  all  of  its  hills  [ills?] 
Why  he  hunted  far  and  wide. 
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2.  Tom  had  a couple  of  trusty  dogs. 

His  parents  dying  wound  [ ed] , 

For  they  never  was  known  for  two  cut  sticks'-- 
With  the  tomahawk  knife  or  bow. 

3.  Tom  lived  with  one,  a daughter  fair, 

Iona  the  wildwood  maid. 

She’s  the  fairest  girl  with  nut  brown  hair 
Thrown  o’er  Iona’s  face. 

4.  It  chanced  old  Tom  to  the  Wind  Gap-'^ 

He  went  to  catch  a beaver, 

And  he  never  dreamed  of  any  mishap 
Or  thought  it  wrong  to  leave  her. 

5.  When  Tom  got  to  Cochecton  Falls-  ' 

He  spied  his  lovely  daughter, 

And  the  bullets  that  flew  like  iron  hail 
For  Old  Cano  had  caught  her. 

6.  Tom  dodged  and  fired  till  they  ran 
Like  snakes  around  each  cliff. 

But  his  aim  was  sure  and  one  by  one 
He  dropped  them  in  the  riv[er]. 

7.  The  last  of  the  Indians  fell  that  day ; 

Old  Tom  he  died  soon  after, 

And  the  fair  Iona  went  away. 

And  that  is  the  tale  of  the  rafter. 

Wayne  State  University  Ellen  Stekert 

Detroit,  Michigan 


NOTES 

’ I am  indebted  to  the  eminent  labor  folklorist,  Archie  Green,  for  the  history 
of  this  song  on  which  he  is  presently  writing  a lengthy  article. 

' One  such  song  was  “Father  was  Killed  by  the  Pinkerton  Men.”  Originally 
published  in  1892  by  William  W.  Delaney,  it  has  been  reprinted  by  Sigmund 
Spaeth  in  1927  in  Weep  Some  More,  My  Lady  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1927). 

The  original  song  by  J.  W.  Kelly  is  published  in  Douglas  Gilbert’s  book. 
Lost  Chord:  The  Diverting  Story  of  American  Popular  Songs  (New  York; 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1942),  p.  198. 

Of  the  few  published  versions  of  the  song  collected  in  oral  tradition,  one 
can  be  found  in  George  Korson's  Coal  Dust  on  the  Fiddle  (Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1943),  pp.  405-406.  Mr.  Korson’s  version  is 
close  to  Kelly’s  original,  which  reads: 

A Fight  For  Home  and  Honor 

We  are  asking  one  another  as  we  pass  the  time  of  day, 

Why  men  must  have  recourse  to  arms  to  get  their  proper  pay; 
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And  why  the  labor  unions  now  must  not  be  recognized. 

While  the  actions  of  a syndicate  must  not  be  criticized. 

The  trouble  down  at  Homestead  was  brought  about  this  way. 

When  a grasping  corporation  had  the  audacity  to  say: 

You  must  all  renounce  your  unions  and  forswear  your  liberty. 

And  we’ll  promise  you  a chance  to  live  and  die  in  slavery. 

Chorus: 

For  the  man  that  fights  for  honor,  none  can  blame  him; 

May  luck  attend  wherever  he  may  roam; 

And  no  song  of  his  will  ever  live  to  shame  him 
While  liberty  and  honor  rule  his  home. 

When  a crowd  of  well  armed  ruffians  came  without  authority, 

Like  thieves  at  night,  while  decent  men  were  sleeping  peacefully. 

Can  you  wonder  why  all  honest  men  with  indignation  bum. 

Why  the  slimy  worm  that  crawls  the  earth  when  trod  upon  will  turn? 
When  the  locked  out  men  at  Homestead  saw  they  were  face  to  face 
With  a lot  of  paid  detectives  then  they  knew  it  was  their  place 
To  protect  their  homes  and  families  and  that  was  nobly  done. 

And  angels  will  applaud  them  for  the  victory  they  won. 

See  that  sturdy  band  of  working  men  start  at  the  break  of  day, 
Determination  in  their  eyes  that  surely  meant  to  say; 

No  man  can  drive  us  from  our  homes  for  which  we’ve  toiled  so  long. 
No  man  shall  take  our  place  now  for  here’s  where  we  belong. 

A woman  with  a rifle  saw  her  husband  in  the  crowd; 

She  handed  him  the  weapon  and  they  cheered  her  long  and  loud. 

He  kissed  her  and  said,  “Mary,  you  go  home  ’til  we  are  through.” 

She  answered,  “No,  if  you  must  fight,  my  place  is  here  with  you.” 


Mr.  Barhight’s  version  omits  the  first  half  of  Kelly’s  first  verse,  places 
Kelly’s  last  verse  in  the  middle  of  the  song  (stanzas  two  and  three,  interestingly, 
sung  by  Mr.  Barhight  without  a chorus  between  them),  and  then  places  the 
first  half  of  Kelly’s  second  verse  as  the  last  verse,  omitting  the  second  half. 

’Kelly’s  original  line  reads:  “When  a grasping  corporation  had  the  audacity 
to  say.” 

“Kelly’s  original  line  reads:  “You  must  all  renounce  your  union  now  and 
forswear  your  liberty.” 

“Kelly’s  original  line  reads:  “May  luck  attend  wherever  he  may  roam;”. 

’ Kelly’s  original  line  reads:  “And  no  song  of  his  will  ever  live  to  shame  him.” 

Both  Mr.  Barhight’s  version  and  the  version  printed  by  Mr.  Korson  substitute 
“son”  for  “song.”  This  is  an  understandable  substitution  when  one  considers 
that  Kelly,  a professional  song-writer  and  performer,  was  more  personally 
concerned  with  the  songs  he  wrote  than  the  traditional  performer  was  with 
those  he  sang:  the  professional  song-writer  views  his  products  as  a personal 
extension  of  himself;  the  traditional  singer  sees  his  songs  as  expressions  in 
themselves,  but  his  son  as  a reflection  of  himself. 

“Kelly’s  original  line  reads:  “Why  the  slimy  worm  that  crawls  the  earth 
when  trod  upon  will  turn.” 

"Stewart  H.  Holbrook,  The  American  Lumberjack  (New  York;  Macmillan 
and  Crowell-Collier,  1956  and  1962),  p.  78. 

’"Ibid.,  p.  77. 

"Versions  of  the  song  have  been  collected  by  Edith  Fowke,  from  Irish-Scots 
lumbering  tradition  in  eastern  Canada,  and  by  Helen  Creighton  in  Nova-Scotia. 

’^Kenneth  S.  Goldstein  has  called  my  attention  to  an  Irish  broadside  entitled 
“The  Doctor  Outwitted  by  the  Black,”  published  by  P.  Brereton  in  Dublin 
around  1855-1860.  Dr.  Goldstein  noted  the  broadside  in  the  library  at  Cecil 
Sharp  House  in  London. 
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Herbert  Walker,  “Lumberjacks  and  Raftsmen,”  in  Pennsylvania  Songs 
and  Legends,  ed.  George  Korson  (Philadelphia;  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  1949),  pp.  329-330. 

” (New  York;  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1942),  p.  72,  and  (Philadelphia;  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  1939),  p.  280. 

Delaware  River  from  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  to  Trenton,  N.  /.,  a map  published  by 
J.  Anderson  in  1916.  1 am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Rae  Korson  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Hickerson  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  their  help  in  locating  the  obscure 
place  names  in  these  songs. 

Although  it  is  not  known  whether  the  textual  action  has  been  localized, 
it  is  likely  that  the  tune,  along  with  the  chorus,  has  had  a wider  distribution. 
Fanny  Hardy  Eckstrom  and  Mary  Winslow  Smyth  include  a song,  collected  in 
1926,  entitled  “Shanty  Song”  in  their  Minstrelsy  of  Maine  (Boston;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1927),  p.  60,  whose  chorus  reads; 

Then  shove  the  grog  around,  my  boy. 

Chorus  around  the  room 

We  are  the  boys  that  fear  no  noise 

Although  we  are  far  from  home. 


"Walker,  p.  332. 

" The  word  “score”  here  refers  to  the  bill  for  the  drinks. 

"For  tales  about  Tom  Quick,  and  a bibliography  on  him,  see  Thompson, 
pp.  48  ff.,  508. 

“Harry  Emerson  Wilder,  The  Delaware  (New  York;  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 

1940),  p.  9. 

’’  A hill  in  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  clarify  this  line.  Perhaps  it  is  a reference  that  Tom’s  parents 
were  never  on  bad  terms  with  the  Indians,  for  the  proverbial  phrase  “as  cross 
as  two  sticks”  means  to  be  angry  with  someone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word 
“two”  might  also  be  read  as  “to,”  still  leaving  the  meaning  obscure. 

There  is  a Windgap  in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  just  north  of 
Easton  on  route  115.  However,  it  is  quite  a distance  from  Cochecton  Falls, 
mentioned  in  stanza  five. 

Cochecton  Falls  is  about  two  miles  south  of  Cochecton,  New  York,  and 
is  marked  “dangerous”  on  the  map  published  by  J.  Anderson,  Ibid. 
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A Study  of  the  Revival  of  a Family  Tradition 


Kenneth  S.  Goldstein 


Folklorists  and  ballad  scholars  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
present  mass  popular  interest  in  folk  song.  On  those  few  occasions 
when  they  have  chosen  to  comment  upon  it,  they  have  done  so  in 
castigatory  and  caluminous  terms.  Their  condemnation  is  often  so 
sweeping  that  they  are  in  danger  of  discarding  the  wheat  with  the 
chaff.  Among  the  several  millions  of  young  people  singing  folksongs 
in  our  country  there  are  a handful  for  whom  the  present  movement 
is  more  than  merely  a popular  music  fad  and  who  represent  a 
genuine  folksong  revival.’  These  few  are  present  generation 
descendents  of  New  England  farmers,  southern  mountaineers,  western 
pioneers  and  Negro  plantation  slaves,  and  they  are  singing  the 
songs  known  to  and  performed  by  their  ancestors  of  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  early  twentieth  century  America.  When,  in  the 
course  of  being  swept  up  in  the  popular  folk  song  movement,  they 
prefer  to  perform  those  songs  which  were  passed  on  to  them  orally 
during  their  formative  years  by  their  family  and  neighbors,  they 
should  be  recognized  as  valid  and  sometimes  important  links  in 
the  chain  of  tradition  with,  which  folklorists  are  concerned,  and 
are  therefore  worthy  of  study  and  consideration.  From  these 
few  individuals  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  unique  or  important 
variational  texts  and  tunes. 

This  paper,  intended  to  illustrate  the  above  comments,  will  concern 
itself  with  a study  of  the  family  background  of  one  such  “revival” 
folk  singer,  Robert  “Fiddler”  Beers,  and  of  two  unique  Scots  songs 
from  the  huge  repertoire  of  folk  music  and  song  which  he  inherited 
from  his  grandfather,  George  Sullivan. - 
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Some  time  between  1820  and  1830,  John  and  Annie  McMannus  and 
their  daughter,  also  named  Annie,  came  to  Pennsylvania  from 
County  Fermanagh,  Northern  Ireland.  After  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  the  daughter  opened  a rooming  house  for  railroad  men 
near  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  there  that  she  married  again  to  one 
George  Sullivan  who  had  come  to  America  from  Leix  (Queens) 
County,  Leinster,  Ireland.  Family  tradition  has  it  that  Annie  and 
George  Sullivan  (great  grandparents  of  “Fiddler”  Beers)  were 
singers  and  musicians.  Following  their  marriage,  the  Sullivans 
set  out  for  the  West.  The  trip,  made  between  1850  and  1855,  was 
apparently  a long  and  rigorous  one,  for  two  children  were  born^ — 
and  died — along  the  way.  Finally  the  family  camped  near  a water- 
fall close  to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Franklin,  Wisconsin,  and  it  was 
there  that  “Fiddler”  Beers’  maternal  grandfather,  also  named  George 
Sullivan,  was  born  in  1856.  The  family  homesteaded  nearby  at  a 
place  which  became  known  as  “Sullivan’s  Pocket.” 

When  young  George  Sullivan  was  thirteen,  the  familly  moved  to 
a new  farm  near  North  Freedom,  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  grew  up,  married,  and  raised  four  children,  including  Vera 
Sullivan  who  later  was  to  be  Fiddler  Beers’  mother. 

George  Sullivan  inherited  his  parents’  repertory  of  song  and 
love  for  music.  As  Vera  Sullivan  Beers  told  it,  her  father  was 
a popular  and  colorful  man  for  at  least  a hundred  miles  round. 
Friends  and  itinerant  strangers  (including  gypsies  and  indians) 
enjoyed  his  hospitality  in  great  numbers.  From  these  people  he 
added  to  his  huge  store  of  folklore.  “Night  after  night,”  his 
daughter  said,  “the  rafters  rang  with  music  . . . they  say  he  fiddled 
better  than  any  other  man  and  could  play  all  night  without  playing 
the  same  tune  twice.”  His  store  of  song  was  also  reputed  to 
be  endless. 

Vera  Sullivan  eventually  married  Roy  Beers,  who  had  also  come 
to  Wisconsin  from  Pennsylvania,  and  after  their  wedding  in  1919 
they  returned  to  his  home  state.  In  1920  they  gave  birth  to  Robert 
Beers,  in  the  town  of  Strawnick  (near  Clearfield),  a town  which 
has  since  ceased  to  exist.  “Fiddler”  attended  the  first  couple  of 
grades  of  school  in  Sproule  and  Claysburgh,  Pennsylvania,  after 
which,  in  1927,  the  family  moved  west.  He  finished  grade  school 
and  junior  high  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  attended  high  school  in  Kirkwood, 
Missouri,  graduating  in  1940,  and  went  on  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity where  he  obtained  a Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree  in 
1947. 


GEORGE  SULLIVAN  (right)  and  music-making  friends. 
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“Fiddler  ’ did  not  come  into  extended  contact  with  his  grandfather, 
George  Sullivan,  until  after  the  move  west,  after  which  the  family 
would  visit  the  old  man  (then  in  his  seventies)  as  often  as  possible, 
with  “Fiddler”  spending  his  entire  summer  vacations  with  his 
grandfather  in  Wisconsin.  As  “Fiddler”  describes  it: 

We  hunted  and  fished  together,  and  I suspect  that  I 
listened  to  every  song  or  story  that  he  knew  at  least  a 
hundred  times.  Every  Saturday  night  his  friends  and 
relatives  gathered  in  the  parlor,  where  I listened  for 
hours  to  old  time  fiddling,  songs  and  stories.  I can  remem- 
ber being  sent  to  bed  early ; there  was  a hole  in  the  ceiling 
above  the  stove  that  allowed  heat  to  enter  my  bed  room. 

So  after  hours,  I would  lie  there  watching  and  listening  to 
the  music  below  until  I fell  asleep. 

Shortly  after  the  move  to  Illinois,  the  Sullivan-Beers  family  de- 
cided that  young  Bob  should  learn  to  play  the  fiddle,  and  forthwith 
a half  size  Sears,  Roebuck  fiddle  was  purchased  and  placed  under 
his  chin.  From  that  time  on  he  became  tbe  object  of  his  grand- 
father’s musical  education  program,  and  it  was  rumored  that  he 
would  eventually  inherit  the  old  man’s  priceless  “Maginty”  (a 
replica  of  a Maggini  violin  which  was  the  pride  of  the  old  man). 
By  the  time  Robert  Beers  was  nine,  he  was  permitted  to  join  the 
group  of  fiddlers  that  gathered  in  his  grandfather’s  parlor  on 
Saturday  night. 

1 soaked  up  the  tunes,  songs  and  stories  willingly,  and  on 
occasion  stood  in  front  of  the  stove  and  was  taught  to  ‘jig,’ 

Irish  fashion,  or  to  sing  or  recite  a story.  The  musical 
sounds  that  came  from  that  room  put  an  indelible  mark  on 
my  ihemory  . . . The  fiddling  had  a direct,  carefree 
abandon,  quite  different  from  the  withdrawn,  rather  distant 
communication  of  a mountain  fiddle.  The  singing,  too, 
was  extroverted  ...  a live  kind  of  communication  in  which 
the  singer  became  directly  involved  with  his  listener,  thru 
voice,  eyes  and  facial  expression.  The  dramatic  impact  of 
a song  was  aided  by  ‘acting  out,’  through  intensity  of 
facial  expression,  piercing  eyes,  closed  eyes,  gesturing  hands, 
and  emotional  tone  of  voice.  George  Sullivan  would  become 
so  emotionally  involved  in  a song,  that  he  would  have  to 
stop  singing  from  sheer  emotional  excitement. 

By  the  time  he  was  ten,  the  young  boy  had  become  quite  expert 
as  a fiddler,  and  one  summer  entered  an  old  time  fiddler’s  contest 
in  North  Freedom,  coming  out  with  a share  of  first  prize  despite 
his  tender  years.  His  family  was  sufficiently  impressed  to  encourage 
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him  to  take  violin  lessons.  These  he  continued  until  1936  when,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  forced  to  discontinue  lessons  because  of 
financial  hardships  brought  on  by  the  depression.  The  family  had 
moved  to  Missouri,  and  the  young  man  earned  extra  money  by 
fiddling  for  square  dances  all  over  the  Ozarks.  Even  after  he 
entered  Northwestern  University,  he  continued  to  play  for  an 
occasional  square  dance  and,  though  now  a professional  musician 
of  sorts,  he  continued  to  sing  the  old  songs — but  never  for  an 
audience.  When  “Fiddler”  was  a sophomore  at  college,  his  grand- 
father turned  over  to  him  his  treasured  “Maginty”  fiddle,  a gesture 
which  made  a deep  impression  on  the  young  student. 

“I  knew  of  course  that  the  family  belief  in  the  Maggini 
as  a valuable  heirloom  was  myth.  But  to  George  Sullivan 
it  actually  was  the  most  valuable  instrument  in  the  world. 

And  every  time  that  fiddle  was  under  my  chin,  there 
was  a sixty  year  heritage  of  music  that  spoke  to  me  ...  a 
reminder  that  this  was  a great  thing  of  value  . . . not 
material  value,  but  my  own  tradition.” 

In  1943,  Bob  Beers  married  Evelyne,  and  the  two  spent  their 
honeymoon  with  old  George  Sullivan.  After  that  they  spent  as 
much  time  as  they  could  with  the  old  man,  listening  to  his  stories 
and  singing  his  own  songs  back  to  him.  They  saw  him  for  the 
last  time  on  his  59th  wedding  anniversary  in  1952.  Before  the 
year  was  out  his  wife  died  and  George  himself  passed  away  shortly 
thereafter  at  the  age  of  97. 

After  graduation  from  Northwestern,  Bob  and  Evelyne  decided 
to  live  in  a rural  area  where  they  could  hunt  and  fish  in  a life 
not  unlike  that  of  his  boyhood  years  with  his  grandfather.  In  line 
with  their  decision,  “Fiddler”  accepted  a teaching  position  at  Fergus 
County  High  School  in  Lewiston,  Montana.  After  four  years  of  this, 
an  illness  of  his  wife’s  caused  them  to  move  to  Billings,  Montana, 
where  he  taught  music  privately  for  several  years.  In  19.56  he  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  music  department  at  Rocky  Mountain  Col- 
lege in  Billings,  where  he  taught  for  three  years  ( until  1959 ) before 
giving  up  teaching  to  go  full  time  into  concert  performance  of  folk 
music. 

“Fiddler’s”  actual  career  in  folk  music  began,  however,  in  1949 
when  he  first  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  about  presenting 
fiddle  music  before  violin  concert  audiences.  By  experimenting  with 
small  informal  gatherings,  he  began  to  find  ways  of  presenting  fiddle 
music  to  art  music  audiences.  By  1956  he  had  devised  a successful 
concert  program,  one  which  “did  not  bore  or  insult  the  intelligence 
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of  sophisticates.”  A few  years  earlier  the  Beers  had  acquired  a 
Mackenzie  psaltery,  the  one  which  they  now  use  in  their  concert 
programs.  Bob  had  learned  to  play  a wing  type  psaltery  shortly 
after  he  took  up  the  fiddle.  Later  his  family  acquired  a double 
(trapezoid)  psaltery  or  “dulcimore,”  and  his  interest  in  the  instru- 
ment continued  although  he  did  not  use  it  for  public  performances 
until  he  acquired  the  handsome  upright  Mackenzie  in  1954.  Within 
a month  of  its  purchase,  he  and  his  wife  presented  a concert  with  it, 
Evelyne  singing  and  Bob  playing  the  instrument.  Where  a full 
evening  of  fiddle  music  might  fail,  songs  perfonned  to  psaltery 
accompaniment  proved  enchanting  to  their  audiences,  and  their 
music  came  into  ever  wider  demand. 

At  first  they  performed  the  songs  then  popular — “Shenandoah,” 
“Jamaican  Farewell,”  and  others — indeed,  everything  but  the  songs 
from  Bob’s  own  heritage.  They  didn’t  think  of  the  latter  as  “folk 
songs,”  and  treated  them  apologetically.  Like  others,  they  had 
joined  the  craze  for  “folk  music”  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  George 
Sullivan’s  songs  were  just  “old  time”  music  which  they  performed 
only  in  the  privacy  of  their  home.  It  was  not  until  one  of  their 
performances  at  the  National  Folk  Festival,  when  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  May  Kennedy  McCord,  Jimmy  (Driftwood)  Morris,  Edna 
Ritchie,  and  others,  that  they  began  to  realize  that  Bob’s  inheritance 
of  George  Sullivan’s  songs  included  pieces  which  were  more  “folk” 
than  anything  they  had  been  performing.  From  then  on  they  began 
including  more  and  more  of  George’s  songs  in  their  programs,  com- 
bined with  fiddling  and  psaltery  playing,  eventually  developing  the 
entertaining  programs  for  which  they  are  well  known  today.®  Last 
year  they  added  their  teen-age  daughter  to  their  act,  and  Martha, 
now  19,  in  addition  to  singing  with  her  parents,  also  plays  the 
psaltery,  thus  giving  Bob  a chance  to  play  the  fiddle  in  instrumental 
duets  similar  to  those  he  heard  as  a boy. 

II 

The  first  of  the  two  songs  from  the  Sullivan-Beers  repertoire  to  be 
discussed  is  “Dumbarton’s  Drums,”  given  here  from  a tape  recording 
made  by  “Fiddler”  Beers  in  December,  1963: 

Dumbarton’s  Drums 

Chorus : 

Dumbarton’s  drums,  they  sound  so  bonnie. 

When  they  remind  me  of  my  Johnnie; 

What  fond  delight  can  steal  upon  me 
When  Johnnie  kneels  and  kisses  me. 
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Across  the  fields  of  bounding  heather, 

Dumbarton  tolls  the  hour  of  pleasure; 

A song  of  love  that  has  no  measure, 

When  Johnnie  kneels  and  sings  to  me. 

Chorus : 

’Tis  he  alone  that  can  delight  me. 

His  graceful  eye,  it  doth  invite  me; 

And  when  his  tender  arms  enfold  me. 

The  blackest  night  doth  turn  and  dee. 

Chorus: 

My  love  he  is  a handsome  laddie. 

And  though  he  is  Dumbarton’s  caddie. 

Some  day  I’ll  be  a captain’s  lady. 

When  Johnnie  tends  his  vow  to  me. 

Chorus: 

Note:  Chorus  and  verses  are  sung  to  the  same  tune. 

This  song  has  a long  history,  and  has  been  much  commented 
upon.*  Though  a text  was  first  published  in  volume  I of  Allan 
Ramsay’s  Tea-Table  Miscellany  in  1724,  music  for  the  song  (not 
the  tune  sung  by  Robert  Beers)  has  been  traced  a century  earlier  to 
the  Skene  MS  (circa  1630),  where  it  is  entitled  “I  serve  a worthie 
lady.”®  The  tune  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  Apollo’s  Ban- 
quet (1670),  and  in  the  fifth  edition  of  that  work  (1687)  it  appears 
twice,  first  as  “A  New  Scotch  Hornpipe”  and  again  as  “A  Scotch 
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Tune.”  It  was  not  until  1725-26,  however,  that  the  tune  is  identified 
with  “Dumbarton’s  Drums,”  when  it  was  printed  under  that  title 
(without  text)  in  Allan  Ramsay’s  Mustek  for  the  Scots  Songs  in  the 
Tea-Table  Miscellany.  The  tune  and  text  appear  together  for  the 
first  time  in  1733  in  the  second  volume  of  William  Thompson’s 
Orpheus  Caledonius/'  with  both  tune  and  text  undoubtedly  borrowed 
from  Ramsay.  From  then  on  they  are  reprinted  frequently,  most 
notably  in  James  Johnson’s  Scots  Musical  Museum,  volume  II 
(1788),'  the  status  of  which  publication  probably  inspired  its  in- 
clusion in  numerous  popular  collections  of  Scottish  minstrelsy  which 
followed. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  its  frequent  popular  printings, 
“Dumbarton’s  Drums”  has  never  previously  been  reported  from  oral 
tradition.  Even  its  first  inclusion  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany  gives 
no  real  clue  to  Ramsay’s  source  for  the  text.  Marked  as  it  is  with 
the  code  letter  ‘C,’  which  Ramsay  informs  the  reader  indicates  that 
it  contains  “new  words  by  different  hands,”''  we  do  not  know  whether 
Ramsay  or  one  of  his  contributors  doctored  a song  existing  in 
tradition  or  perhaps  wrote  the  entire  text.  Only  James  C.  Dick 
comments  upon  the  words  of  the  song,  dismissing  the  matter  in  one 
sentence:  “ . . . I have  no  doubt  they  were  originally  published 
much  earlier  as  a broadside.”''  Unfortunately,  no  such  broadside 
or  other  early  printing  has  come  to  light. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  silence  from  oral  sources?  Are  we 
to  assume  that  the  song  never  existed  in  tradition  until  some  literate 
folk  singer  borrowed  it  from  print  and  set  a tune  to  it?  Or,  perhaps 
we  are  faced  here  with  one  of  those  cases  in  which  an  old  song 
continues  to  be  performed  traditionally,  somehow  escaping  the 
clutches  of  Scotland’s  numerous  collectors  over  several  centuries, 
only  to  turn  up  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  modern  times. 

On  the  possibility  that  it  had  perhaps  been  collected  in  the  field 
work  ferment  going  on  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time,  a letter  was 
sent  to  Hamish  Henderson  at  the  School  of  Scottish  Studies  in 
Edinburgh  to  enquire  if  it  was  to  be  found  in  their  excellent  and 
fast-growing  folklore  archives.  Mr.  Henderson  replied: 

“The  only  version  of  Dumbarton’s  Drums  we  have  is  the 
one  in  my  head,  a fragment  I heard  in  Glenshee  around  the 
same  period  (’27).  It  was  sung  to  the  tune  “My  Love  She’s 
But  a Lassie  Yet,”  and  went  as  follows: 

0 Dumbarton’s  drums  are  bonnie  0, 

I’ll  leave  my  hame  and  my  daddie  0; 
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I’ll  bide  nae  mair  at  hame,  but  I’ll 
follow  wi’  the  drum 
And  wherever  it  beats  I’ll  be  ready  0. 

As  you  see,  a truncated  fragment,  and  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning.”^" 

Henderson’s  “truncated  fragment”  is  certainly  worth  mentioning! 
It  gives  supporting  evidence  that  the  song  has  existed  in  the  folk 
mouth.  Though  its  fragmentary  text  is  a not-too-distant  relative  of 
the  third  verse  of  Ramsay’s  text,^^  perhaps  having  its  origin  there, 
the  tune  to  which  it  was  performed  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  music 
with  which  the  text  is  usually  identified.  And,  though  unrelated  to 
each  other,  both  the  Henderson  and  Beers  tunes  are  easier  for  the 
untrained  singer  to  perform  than  is  the  standard  one,  for  each  of 
them  encompasses  a narrower  vocal  range  than  Ramsay’s  tune  of 
over  one-and-a-half  octaves.  More  than  one  singer  had  apparently 
been  faced  with  that  uncomfortable  range  and  had  chosen  one 
within  his  own  limitations.  Further,  though  either  Henderson’s  or 
Beers’  text  might  have  derived  from  a printed  source,  the  Beers 
text,  despite  its  literary  flavor,  exhibits  variations  from  the  standard 
text  which  indicate  existence  in  oral  circulation. 

Beers  himself  eould  supply  no  factual  information  as  to  the 
source  from  which  his  grandfather  had  obtained  the  song  or  when 
the  transference  had  taken  place.  In  answer  to  a direct  query  about 
the  matter,  he  stated  his  belief  that  it  was  probably  one  of  the  songs 
which-  his  great-grandmother,  Annie  McMannus  Sullivan,  had  picked 
up,  sometime  between  1835  and  1845,  from  one  of  the  boarders  in 
the  rooming  house  which  she  ran  near  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Though 
this  is  certainly  one  possibility,  there  is  another  to  be  considered. 
It  should  be  remembered  at  this  point  that  the  original  Beers  an- 
cestors came  to  this  country  from  County  Fermanagh,  Northern 
Ireland.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  brought  the  song  with  them 
from  Ireland?  Northern  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  long  had  eco- 
nomic and  social  intercourse,  with  general  laborers  and  seasonal 
agricultural  workers  making  the  trip  across  the  North  Channel  of 
the  Irish  Sea  at  harvest  time,  and  travelling  tinkers  making  the  trip 
in  either  direction  whenever  they  had  the  mind  and  could  afford 
to.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Scots  songs  are  collected  in  not  incon- 
siderable numbers  in  Northern  Ireland,  while  numerous  Irish  folk 
songs  aje  found  in  the  repertoires  of  Scots  traditional  singers.^- 
“Dumbarton’s  Drums”  might  well  have  passed  into  tradition  in 
northern  Ireland,  from  which  place  it  was  brought  to  America.  In 
line  with  such  speculation,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  suggest 
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that  the  song  already  might  have  had  some  vitality  in  tradition 
before  Ramsay  published  his  text  and  that  his  text  is  indeed  a 
doctored  version  of  an  orally  circulated  one.  Perhaps  the  Beers* 
version  is  descended  from  a text  known  even  before  Ramsay’s  time, 
one  which  did  not  depend  upon  print  for  its  existence. 

One  can  only  speculate  about  these  matters.  Time  has  cast  a net 
of  silence  over  the  people  who  could  have  supplied  some  of  the 
missing  clues  needed  to  substantiate  (or  refute)  such  guesses.  In- 
deed, we  are  fortunate  to  have  even  the  little  data  we  do,  and  most 
fortunate  of  all  to  have  such  a fine  version  of  the  song  upon  whidi 
to  speculate. 


Ill 

The  second  Scots  song  from  the  Sullivan-Beers  repertoire  upon 
which  I wish  to  comment  is  “The  Wee  Herd’s  Whistle”  as  tape  re- 
corded for  me  in  December,  1963: 

The  Wee  Herd’s  Whistle 


Oh,  ho  cut  a hap  - py  suck -or  from  th€ 


U J j.  f 


^ » 9 9 9 — 9 

muck-le  rod-den  tree.  He  trimmed  it  and  he  wet  it  and  he 


J / .J 


thumped  it  on  his  knee;  Then  he  womp-led  up  a tune, and  he 


I'  >'  i m 


puck  - ered  up  and  played- 


, Oh,  ya 


* did  i 4 ^ 

should-a  see  the  whis-tle  that  the  wee  herd  made.  He 


f -a 


whis  - tied  all  the  morn  - in'  and  he 
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^his  - tied  all  the  night- 


, He 


J*  I I > ' 


puffed  his  freck  - led  cheek  un  - til  his 


m 


t t p 1 


nose  went  out  of  sight- 


'Til  the 


m 


^ t f h ^ 


set  - tlin'  hen  went  run  - nin'  for  to 


CO  — ver  up  her  eggs. 


And  he 


i 


p 


—0 r 

crab  - by- 


stopped  the 


her  - on  pul  - lin' 


frog  - gies  by  the  legs- 


Oh,  he  cut  a happy  sucker  from  the  muckle  rodden  tree. 

He  trimmed  it  and  he  wet  it  and  he  thumped  it  on  his  knee; 

Then  he  wompled  up  a tune,  and  he  puckered  up  and  played, 

Oh,  ya  should-a  see  the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made. 

He  whistled  all  the  mornin’  and  he  whistled  all  the  night. 

He  puffed  his  freckled  cheek  until  his  nose  went  out  of  sight, 

’Til  the  settlin’  hen  went  runnin’  for  to  cover  up  her  eggs. 

And  he  stopped  the  crabby  heron  pullin’  froggies  by  the  legs. 

He  forgot  to  send  the  collie  for  the  kylie  when  they  strayed. 

So  the  cows  were  late  for  milkin’  while  the  orchestra  got  played; 
Then  the  kittlin’s  wouldna  drink  their  milk  because  they  were  afraid 
They  would  miss  the  happy  music  that  the  wee  herd  made. 

Oh,  the  pony  flung  his  muckle  legs  and  cobbered  o’er  the  rigs. 
When  he  played  a tune  so  lively,  full  of  fancy  reels  and  jigs. 
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Not  a blackbird  or  a tinker  that  does  music  for  a trade 
Was  a matcb  for  all  the  music  that  the  wee  herd  made. 

He  played  a march  to  battle  in  the  early  mornin’  mist, 

’Til  his  ma  and  pa  went  daft  and  pretended  to  enlist. 

Then  they  fed  him  buttered  barley  cake  for  the  lovin’  lilt  he  played, 
Well,  now  wasn’t  that  a whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made? 

Oh,  the  weasle  bobbit  oot,  then  he  bobbit  oot  again. 

Sure  he  thought  a mighty  army  was  a-comin’  through  the  glen; 

He  stood  at  grand  attention  while  the  martial  music  played, 

For  he’d  never  heard  a racket  like  the  wee  herd  made. 

Soon  the  snow  it  stopped  the  herdin’  and  the  weather  it  came  cool, 
So  this  little  barefoot  gossoon  was  shod  again  for  school. 

He  played  a poor,  sad  tune  on  the  whistle  that  he  made. 

Then  they  marched  him  down  the  lane  like  a brave  and  cocky  blade. 
But  be  couldna  whistle  spellin’,  nor  could  pipe  tbe  rule  o’  three. 

He  was  keepit  in  and  lickit  while  the  other  loons  went  free. 

And  the  music  of  the  rodden  was  the  only  thing  got  played. 

For  the  master  burnt  tbe  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made. 

There  is  neither  a long  history  nor  any  mystery  surrounding  the 
ultimate  origin  of  this  song.  In  its  original  form  it  was  a poem 
written  by  Charles  Murray  and  first  published  by  him  in  Chambers' 
Journal  for  March,  1906,  under  the  title  “The  Whistle.”^®  It  later 
appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  Murray’s  Hamewith  (London, 
1909 ) , his  most  famous  collection  of  poetry.  Almost  immediately 
thereafter  it  began  to  be  anthologized  widely,  being  reprinted  in  W. 
MacNeile  Dixon’s  The  Edinburgh  Book  of  Scottish  Verse  1300-1900 
(London,  1910),  Sir  George  Douglas’  The  Book  of  Scottish  Poetry 
(London,  1911),  John  Buchan’s  The  Northern  Muse  (London, 
1924),  and  others.’*  More  than  likely  its  pawky,  gentle  humor  and 
dialect  appealed  to  newspaper  editors,  and  it  probably  saw  frequent 
printings  in  local  newspapers  throughout  Scotland. 

The  bibliographical  data  given  above  concerns  Charles  Murray’s 
composition  in  the  light  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  published — 
as  a poem.  But  had  it  ever  passed  into  Scottish  usage  as  a song? 
Again,  a letter  to  Hamish  Henderson  obtained  a partial  answer  to 
the  question:  “I  got  it  at  school  when  a bairn  [in  a later  letter  he 
specified  having  learned  it  in  Perthshire  in  1927  or  1928],  but 
never  heard  it  sung.”  He  also  commented  that  “it  is  quite  a fre- 
quently heard  recitation  all  over  Scotland,”’®  probably  due  to  its 
frequent  appearance  in  print. 

But  might  not  such  a widely  known  piece,  especially  considering 
its  rather  lyrical  nature,  have  suggested  itself  for  a musical  setting 
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of  some  kind?  There  was,  in  fact,  at  least  one  such  effort  made, 
for  Marjory  Kennedy-Fraser  published  a musical  arrangement  for 
voice  and  piano  in  1924d®  She  indicates  that  it  has  been  “set  to 
an  old  Scots  tune,”  which  upon  examination  proves  to  be  the  com- 
mon tune  to  which  “The  Jolly  Beggar”  (Child  #279)  is  usually 
performed  in  Scotland^'  In  order  to  fit  the  poem  to  that  tune  she 
has  had  to  take  certain  liberties  with  the  text,  shortening  each  of 
the  six  line  stanzas  to  four  lines  (by  omitting  either  the  first  or 
second  pair  of  lines  in  each  verse)  and  repeating  after  each  verse 
the  line  “the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made.”  Though  a manifestly 
singable  tune  (as  witnessed  by  the  popularity  of  the  original  song 
from  which  it  was  borrowed ) , this  setting  does  not  appear  to  have 
caught  on  in  Scotland,  except  perhaps  in  drawing-room  or  parlor 
circles. 

Nor  is  the  “Jolly  Beggar”  tune  the  one  to  which  George  Sullivan 
sang  “The  Wee  Herd’s  Whistle,”  for  his  melody  is  none  other  than 
that  to  which  Thomas  Moore  set  his  words  for  “Bendemeer’s 
Stream.”  In  seeking  the  traditional  source  for  the  latter  tune  we  are 
likewise  stymied,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few  songs  which  Moore  did 
not  set  to  an  Irish  tune  borrowed  from  Bunting,  and  which  tune, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  defied  identification.  The  fact  that  its  tune 
has  not  been  reported  from  tradition  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
not  only  has  the  text  had  its  ultimate  origin  in  print  but  that  the 
tune  also  may  have  come  from  a published  source.  One  should  not 
overlook  the  possibility,  however,  that  the  tune  suggested  itself  as  a 
setting  for  “The  Whistle”  to  some  singer  who  had  heard  it  per- 
formed as  the  music  for  “Bendemeer’s  Stream”  or  the  even  more 
widely  known  “Mountains  of  Mourne”  by  William  Percy  French, 
the  latter  song  actually  having  limited  circulation  among  street 
singers  and  traditional  performers  in  Britain  and  America.^® 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  “Dumbarton’s  Drums,”  we  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  when  or  from  whom  George  Sullivan  learned  the  song. 
Nor  can  we  discount  the  possibility  that  he  himself  might  have  set 
the  words  (from  some  printed  source)  to  the  tune.  The  variations 
from  the  standard  text  which  occur  in  his  version,  however,  suggests 
oral  changes  due  to  misunderstanding  or  mishearing  rather  than  a 
conscious  attempt  to  force  a text  into  a mold  for  which  it  was  not 
designed.  More  than  likely,  George  Sullivan  learned  it  from  some- 
one who  had  it  several  persons  removed  from  the  individual  who 
set  the  text  to  the  tune. 

Robert  Beers  first  heard  his  grandfather  sing  “The  Wee  Herd’s 
Whistle”  some  time  between  1928  and  1932.  Songs  with  difficult 
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dialect  words  and  meanings  tend  to  disappear  or  undergo  drastic 
dialect  localizations  when  transplanted  across  linguistic  borders. 
Why  then  should  “Fiddler”  Beers,  and  before  him  his  grandfather, 
have  retained  so  many  of  the  dialect  expressions  traceable  to  the 
original  poem?  While  we  cannot  answer  for  George  Sullivan,  we 
can  do  so  for  his  grandson.  The  song  is  bound  up  with  some  of  his 
fondest  recollections  of  his  grandfather: 

“Some  of  my  most  vivid  memories  include  our  long 
walks,  out  along  the  dusty  roads  that  surrounded  North 
Freedom  [Wisconsin]  . . . fishing  poles  in  our  hands. 

The  minute  we  sat  down  on  a grassy  bank,  there  would  be 
stories  and  singing  . . . songs  like  “Tbe  Wee  Herd’s 
Whistle,”  a Scottish  song  which  grandpa  sang  in  a clear, 
deep  voice,  with  more  than  a trace  of  an  Irish  brogue  . . .” 

And,  too,  tbe  song  has  physical  substance  in  his  memory,  for  as  a 
child  Beers  had  learned  from  his  father  how  to  make  a whistle  like 
that  of  the  “wee  herd”  and,  when  the  materials  are  to  hand,  he  will 
sometimes  make  these  for  children  while  singing  the  song.  Though 
he  is  not  averse  to  changing  or  “improving”  texts  and  tunes  for 
performance  before  modern  audiences  ( in  line  with  his  aim  to 
entertain  to  the  best  of  bis  ability ) ,^‘'^  the  fond  memories  of  the  past 
which  this  song  holds  for  him  keeps  Robert  Beers  from  “dressing 
it  up”  for  present  or  future  audiences. 

***** 

In  this  paper  I have  attempted  to  indicate  the  potential  value  to 
the  folklorist  of  studying  as  folk  informants  those  few  members  of 
the  modem  cult  of  folksong  singers  who  genuinely  qualify  as  “re- 
vival” perfonners.  Investigations  into  their  personal  history  and 
that  part  of  their  repertoire  which  was  learned  from  traditional 
sources  may  well  supply  us  with  valuable  data  and  materials  which 
can  be  utilized  in  seeking  answers  to  other  folkloristic  problems 
concerning  the  dissemination  and  survival  of  folk  and  popular 
verbal  arts. 

Kenneth  S.  Goldstein 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


NOTES 

’ Urban  singers  of  folk  songs  and  professional  folklorists  alike  refer  to  the 
present  popular  interest  in  folk  songs  as  a “folk  music  revival.”  It  is, 
however,  far  from  a revival  of  any  kind.  In  order  for  any  activity  or  movement 
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to  be  called  a revival  there  should  have  been  an  historical  predecessor  for 
that  activity  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  abated  or  became  dormant,  finding 
new  life  or  force  at  a later  date.  Tlie  great  majority  of  young  Americans  who 
are  singing  and  playing  southern  mountain  folk  songs,  western  ballads,  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  lyric  and  narrative  pieces,  and  Negro  secular  and  religious 
songs  are  not  the  descendents  of  early  Americans  who  sang  these  same  folk 
songs.  A Jewish  adolescent  of  Eastern  European  parentage  who  resides  in 
the  Bronx  and  sings  English  and  Scottish  ballads  is  not  reviving  anything  from 
his  own  cultural  background;  the  Italian-American  boy  from  Chicago  whose 
parents  came  to  this  country  from  Genoa  and  who  specializes  in  singing  Negro 
blues  is  reviving  nothing  from  his  cultural  heritage;  the  young  Negro  from 
Philadelphia  whose  grandparents  were  plantation  slaves  in  Mississippi  and  who 
sings  Child  ballads  and  other  Anglo-Scots-lrish  folk  songs  is  not  drawing 
on  the  repertory  which  was  once  traditional  with  his  forbears.  For  these 
singing  Americans  and  the  millions  like  them  this  is  no  revival.  For  them  it 
is  a new  experience  with  no  personal  or  historical  background  on  which 
they  can  draw. 

The  genuine  revival  singer  of  folk  songs  is  one  wlio  draws  on  the  folk 
traditions  which  were  once  active  in  his  own  family  or  community,  and  which 
traditions  “abated  or  became  dormant"  due  to  sociological,  technological,  and 
psychological  forces  at  work  in  a changing  society. 

■ I wish  to  thank  Robert  and  Evelyne  Beers  for  their  cooperation  in  supply- 
ing me  with  the  family  and  personal  history  data  and  photographs  included 
in  this  article.  For  that  part  of  the  data  which  was  not  in  their  own  keeping, 
they  checked  with  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  across  the  country,  revisited  com- 
munities in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  once  lived,  checked  through  family 
letters,  documents,  and  records  until  they  had  exhausted  all  possible  sources 
of  information.  These  data  and  materials  were  then  passed  on  to  me  through 
through  the  media  of  extensive  correspondence  and  personal  tape  recorded 
interviews  wliich  are  presently  in  my  personal  archives. 

^ A typical  performance  of  the  Beers  family  is  an  unusual  combination  of  tra- 
ditional and  art  singing  and  music  styles,  intermixed  with  personal  family 
history,  commentary  and  illustrations  of  backwoods  amusements  (including 
folk  toys  and  games),  the  occasional  telling  of  a folktale,  and  examples  of 
traditional  fiddle  techniques,  including  various  tunings,  kinds  of  bows,  and 
"beating  straws." 

^ See  William  Stenhouse,  Illustrations  oj  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of 
Scotland  ( Edinburgh  and  London,  1854,  reprinted  as  volume  II  of  The  Scots 
Musical  Museum,  Hatboro,  Pennsylvania,  1962),  pp.  149-150;  John  Glen,  Early 
Scottish  Melodies  (Edinburgh,  1900),  p.  113;  James  C.  Dick,  Notes  on 
Scottish  Song  by  Robert  Burns  (London,  1908,  reprinted  together  with  Dick’s 
The  Songs  of  Robert  Burns  in  one  volume,  Hatboro,  Pennsylvania,  1962),  p. 
94.  Bibliographical  data  on  volumes  and  manuscripts  containing  texts  and 
tunes  of  "Dumbarton's  Drums”  are  abstracted  in  this  article  from  the  above 
mentioned  sources. 

^A  portion  of  the  manuscript,  including  this  tune,  is  translated  in  modern 
music  notation  in  William  Dauney’s  Ancient  Scotish  Melodies,  from  a Manu- 
script of  the  Reign  of  King  James  VI  (Edinburgh,  1838);  see  number  49, 
p.  236. 

" Tbe  two  volumes  of  the  1733  edition  of  Orpheus  Caledonius  have  been  re- 
printed in  one  volume  (Hatboro,  Pennsylvania,  1962).  For  the  text  and  music 
of  “Dumbarton's  Drums,  ’ see  volume  H,  number  8,  pp.  16-17. 

^ Scots  Musical  Museum,  number  161  p.  169. 

“Allan  Ramsay,  Tea-Table  Miscellany  (Glasgow,  1876,  reprinted  from  the 
14th  edition),  volume  I,  p.  xiii. 

“ Dick,  Notes,  p.  94. 
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Personal  correspondence  dated  February  14,  1964. 

” Ramsay’s  text,  taken  from  p.  50  of  volume  I of  the  reprint  of  the  Mth 
edition  referred  to  in  note  8,  is  given  below ; 

DUMBARTON’S  drums  beat  bonny — 0, 

When  they  mind  me  of  my  dear  Jonny — 0. 

How  happy  am  I, 

When  my  soldier  is  by. 

While  he  kisses  and  blesses  his  Annie — 0! 

’Tis  a soldier  alone  can  delight  me — O, 

For  his  graceful  looks  do  invite  me — 0: 

While  guarded  in  his  arms. 

I'll  fear  no  war's  alarms. 

Neither  danger  nor  death  shall  e’er  fright  me — 0. 

My  love  is  a handsome  laddie — 0, 

Genteel,  but  ne'er  foppish  nor  gaudy — 0: 

Tho’  commissions  are  dear, 

Yet  I'll  buy  him  one  this  year; 

For  he  shall  serve  no  longer  a cadie — O. 

A soldier  has  honour  and  bravery — 0, 

Unacquainted  with  rogues  and  their  knavery — 0; 

He  minds  no  other  thing 
But  the  ladies  or  the  king; 

For  ev’ry  other  care  is  but  slavery — 0. 

Then  I'll  be  the  captain’s  lady — 0; 

Farewell  all  my  friends  and  my  daddy — 0; 

I'll  wait  no  more  at  home. 

But  I 11  follow  with  the  drum, 

And  whene’er  that  beats.  I'll  be  ready — 0. 

Dumbarton’s  drums  sound  bonny — 0, 

They  are  sprightly  like  my  dear  Jonny — 0; 

How  happy  shall  I be. 

When  on  my  soldier’s  knee. 

And  he  kisses  and  blesses  his  Annie — 0! 

“ Approximately  15%  of  the  songs  I collected  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
in  1959-60  were  of  Irish  origin.  Many  of  these  were  obtained  from  Scots 
tinkers  who  learned  them  from  Irish  relatives  visiting  in  Scotland,  and  who 
no  doubt  took  back  with  them  some  of  the  Scots  songs  they  heard  there.  A 
fair  number  of  Scots  songs  may  be  found  in  the  collection  “Songs  of  the 
People,’’  made  in  Northern  Ireland  by  Sam  Henry  between  1923  and  1939; 
copies  of  the  collection  are  deposited  at  the  National  Library  of  Ireland, 

Dublin,  Cecil  Sharp  House,  London,  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 

ington, D.  C. 

” The  text  of  the  original  poem  is  given  below  as  it  appeared  in  Chamber  s 
Journal,  March  1906,  p.  176; 

He  cut  a sappy  sucker  from  the  muckle  rodden-tree. 

He  trimmed  it,  and  he  wet  it,  and  he  thumped  it  on  his  knee; 

He  never  heard  the  teuchat  when  the  harrow  broke  her  eggs, 

He  missed  the  craggit  heron  nabbin’  puddocks  in  the  seggs. 

He  forgot  to  hound  the  collie  at  the  cattle  when  they  stray’d. 

But  you  should  hae  seen  the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made! 

He  wheeber’d  on’t  at  mornin’  and  he  tweetl’d  on't  at  nichu 
He  puffed  his  freckled  cheeks  until  his  nose  sank  oot  o’  sicht. 
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The  kye  were  late  for  milkin’  when  he  piped  them  up  the  close, 

The  kitlin’s  got  his  supper  syne,  an’  he  was  beddit  boss; 

But  he  cared  na  doit  nor  docken  what  they  did  or  thocht  or  said. 

There  was  comfort  in  the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made. 

For  lyin’  lang  o’  mornin’s  he  had  claw’d  the  caup  for  weeks. 

But  noo  he  had  his  bonnet  on  afore  the  lave  had  breeks; 

He  was  whistlin’  to  the  porridge  that  was  hott’rin  on  the  fire, 

He  was  whistlin’  owre  the  travise  to  the  baillie  in  the  byre; 

Nae  a blackbird  nor  a mavis,  that  ha’e  pipin’  for  their  trade. 

Was  a marrow  for  the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made. 

He  play’d  a march  to  battle,  it  cam’  dirlin’  through  the  mist. 

Till  the  halfln'  squared  his  shou'ders  and  made  up  his  mind  to  ’list; 

He  tried  a spring  for  wooers,  though  he  wistna  what  it  meant. 

But  the  kitchen-lass  was  lauchin’  and  he  thocht  she  maybe  kent; 

He  got  ream  and  buttered  bannocks  for  the  lovin’  lilt  he  play’d. 

Wasna  that  a cheery  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made? 

But  the  snaw  it  stopped  the  herdin’  and  the  winter  brocht  him  dool. 
When  in  spite  o’  hacks  and  chilblains  he  was  shod  again  for  school; 

He  couldna  sough  the  catechis  nor  pipe  the  rule  o’  three. 

He  was  keepit  in  and  lickit  when  the  ither  loons  got  free; 

But  he  aften  play’d  the  truant — ’twas  the  only  thing  he  play’d. 

For  the  maister  brunt  the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made! 

“ American  libraries  are  woefully  weak  in  holdings  on  modern  Scots  poetry. 
Hamish  Henderson,  Research  Fellow  at  the  School  of  Scottish  Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  kind  enough  to  supply  much  of  the  bibliographic 
data  given  here. 

Personal  correspondence  dated  February  14  and  26,  1964. 

This  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Hamish  Henderson  who  also  sent  me 
a photocopy  of  the  original  sheet  music.  It  was  published  by  Paterson  Sons 
and  Co.  Ltd.  (Glasgow,  1924). 

” For  the  tune  to  “The  Jolly  Beggar,”  see  The  Scots  Musical  Museum, 
number  266,  pp.  274-5. 

1 heard  it  sung  by  a retired  farmer  in  Elizabethtown,  New  York,  in  1952, 
and  by  a blind  street  singer  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  in  1955;  several  of 
my  informants  in  Scotland  also  knew  it,  though  1 made  no  recordings  of  it. 

On  a few  occasions  when  1 have  suggested  that  folklorists  should  consider 
working  with  “revival  ” folk  singers  as  informants,  I have  been  questioned  as 
to  the  reliability  of  a performer  who  would  readily  make  changes  in  traditional 
songs  in  order  to  make  them  more  palatable  for  modern  urban  audiences. 
The  collector,  in  the  first  place,  can  draw  on  his  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  idiom  to  separate  fake  from  authentic  materials.  Even  more  important, 
however,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  establishes  rapport  with  his  informants. 
In  the  course  of  gradual  and  deepening  involvement  in  the  lives  of  his  in- 
formants, the  collector  should  stress  the  importance  of  fidelity  to  the  tradi- 
tion. Because  of  the  mutual  friendship  which  has  developed  and  out  of 
appreciation  for  the  collector’s  efforts  on  his  behalf,  the  informant  will  usually 
strive  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  I feel  certain  that  in  cooperating  with  me 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  the  Beers  have  been  scrupulously  careful 
to  record,  as  accurately  as  their  memory  permits,  the  texts  and  tunes  inherited 
from  George  Sullivan. 
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Anglo-American  folk  music,  like  that  of  much  of  northern  and 
western  Europe,  is  marked  by  diatonism;  chromatic  tone-successions 
rarely  appear  in  it,  and  in  regional  collections  many  major  and 
modal  tunes  may  commonly  be  found  containing  no  accidentals  at 
all.  Speculations  on  the  fixation  of  scales  have  included  the  query 
as  to  whether  this  diatonic  aspect  of  our  hitherto  dominant  ancestral 
folk-musical  idiom  was  not  originally  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
blown  instruments  whose  fingerhole  spacings  determined  such  a 
relatively  unchanging  succession  of  tones. ^ In  part,  the  present 
note  will  attempt  a short  inquiry  into  this  possibility,  based  on  some 
scalar  features  observed  in  the  hearing  of  sung  and  played  folk  music. 

It  seems  that  old-fashioned  (or  downright  archaic)  forms  of  flute 
used  in  European  peasant  music,  with  their  almost  equidistant 
fingerholes  and  absence  of  tone-  or  pitch-modifying  keys,  possessed 
open  scales  that,  along  with  their  diatonic-ness,  differed  significantly 
from  modern  tempered  scales.  The  sorts  of  instruments  I mean  are 
fifes,  langfldte,  penny  and  tin  whistles,  tabor  pipes,  and  other  primi- 
tive flageolet-types — in  short,  any  early  sort  either  of  side-  or  block- 
flutes.  Some  scalar  features  that  these  instruments  seem  to  have  in 
common  ( when  playing  open,  not  cross-fingered,  successions  of 
tones)  are  the  following:  a slightly  diminished  major  third;  a low- 
ered or  neutral  seventh;  and  a slightly  low  sixth.  To  these  can  be 
added  a perceptibly  lower  second  at  the  beginning  of  their  highest 
(cross-fingered  and  generally  incomplete)  octave,  which  for  these 
instruments  is  usually  the  third  one. 

In  instruments  like  the  fife,  as  traditionally  made,  the  filing  out 
of  some  fingerholes  to  varying  larger  diameters  may  lessen  these 
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differences,  making  the  tone-intervals  a little  “truer”  to  those  of  a 
modern  scale;  but  such  an  operation  cannot  entirely  eliminate  such 
features.  And  ordinarily,  the  traditional  fingering  of  fifes  and  penny 
whistles  (which  are  simply  little  fifes  blown  endwise,  like  any 
flageolet ) makes  no  effort,  by  cross-fingering,  to  modify  the  straight 
scalar  intervals  sounded  by  simply  lifting  the  fingers  in  succession 
from  the  fingerhole  farthest  away  from  the  embouchure  to  that 
nearest  it,  in  the  lower  and  middle  octaves.  Here  one  can  surely 
assume  that  the  common  fife  and  penny-whistle  fingerings  are  the 
oldest  and  traditional  ones.  Hence,  if  the  holes  of  such  an  instrument 
are  left  all  of  about  uniform  size,  the  results  will  be  these:  when 
ascending  the  scale  from  the  lowest  tone  (taken  as  tonic),  the  sixth 
of  the  scale  will  be  found  to  be  lowered,  as  well  as  the  aforementioned 
third  and  seventh.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  is  playing  a tune  in 
which  the  fourth  tone  of  this  open  scale  is  recognized  as  the  tonic, 
then  the  third  of  this  scale  ( equalling  the  sixth  of  the  scale  in  which 
the  lowest  tone  is  tonic ) will  automatically  be  a diminished  third, 
while  the  seventh  below  this  tonic  note  (equalling  the  third  of  the 
scale  with  lowest-tone  tonic ) will  he  the  neutral  or  diminished 
seventh  of  this  scale  with  fourth-tone  tonic.  (Refer  to  Musical 
Example  4,  the  practical  compass  of  the  fife,  where  the  notes  marked 
by  a downward-pointing  arrow  are  those  that  sound  low. ) It  may 
be  added  that  if  one  tries  the  ordinary  fife  or  tin-whistle  fingering 
on  the  second  octave  of  the  old-fashioned  one-key  flute  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  (what  was  called  the  “German  flute”  in  England), 
and  tries  this  fingering  without  resort  to  the  tone-correcting  key  of 
the  instrument,  several  of  these  common  features  are  at  once  heard: 
i.e.,  the  lower  third,  the  low  seventh,  and  a painfully  low  higher- 
octave  (third-octave)  second.  The  lowered  third  and  seventh  also 
result  from  fingering  straight  along  the  first-octave  scale  of  a 
recorder.  It  certainly  is  likely  that  such  tones  also  characterized 
old  six-hole  side-flutes  before  the  addition  of  keys,  and  also  old-style 
flageolets  in  general.- 

Now  these  scalar  features — diminished  third,  lowered  seventh  and 
slightly  lowered  sixth — are  also  heard  in  folk  music  performed  on 
other  instruments  than  flutes:  namely,  the  vocal  folk  tunes,  and  the 
fiddle  tunes.  Their  presence  in  folk-singing  has  been  commented  on 
by  several  investigators. This  report  will  attempt  a few  remarks 
upon  their  occurrence  in  the  traditional  tunes  (mostly  dances  and 
marches)  generally  played  on  the  violin. 

Like  the  voice,  the  fiddle  can  theoretically  achieve  any  interval 
desired.  Within  its  range  there  is  nothing  that  can  mechanically 
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fix  or  determine  the  scales  that  may  be  played  on  it,  since  very 
small  intervals  may  be  managed  by  the  slight  movement  of  a finger. 
Its  range,  also,  is  considerably  wider  than  that  of  the  older  flutes 
(by  at  least  a sixth  in  an  upward  direction,  and  a fourth  in  a 
downward),  and  not  only  is  it  wider  in  actuality,  but  likewise  in 
the  possibilities  of  practical  use.  Thus,  one  would  think,  there  need 
be  nothing  to  force  the  adherence  of  folk  fiddle  tunes  to  either 
ranges  or  scales  of  old-style  woodwinds  like  side  flutes,  fipple  flutes 
and  bagpipes.  Nothing,  that  is,  except  an  already  developed  and 
(as  it  were)  crystallized  tradition  of  melodizing.  To  the  question 
of  whence  came  the  diatonism  and  the  particular  scalar  intervals 
mentioned  above  as  characterizing  our  vocal  folk  music,  must  be 
added  the  question  of  why  they  have  been  retained  in  much  tradi- 
tional music  played  on  the  violin — which  is  indeed  the  case. 

The  traditional  fiddler  almost  always  plays  most  tunes  in  the  keys 
of  D and  G ( or  what  would  be  those  keys  if  the  instrument  were  al- 
ways tuned  at  the  conventional  pitch ) , and  a comparatively  small 
number  of  tunes  in  A and  C.  Perhaps  we  had  better  say  that  he  plays 
in  the  fingerings  of  D and  G,  A and  C.^  There  are,  of  course,  some 
“fancy”  fiddlers,  and  some  tunes  that  require  playing  in  positions 
and  using  chromatic  formulae;  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
fiddle-players  and  of  traditional  violin  dance-tunes  are  distinguished 
by  diatonism  in  their  respective  performances  and  versions.  Also, 
since  a folk  fiddler  practically  never  goes  into  “positions,”  in  his 
playing,  the  intervals  in  the  tunes  he  plays  are  comparatively  easy 
to  observe,  hear  and  try  out. 

The  intervals  of  lowered  third,  sixth  and  seventh  are  quite  com- 
monly heard  in  the  playing  of  folk  fiddlers,  and  this  is  the  case  no 
matter  in  what  key,  or  rather  fingering,  they  play.  In  fact,  the 
tuning  of  the  violin-strings  in  fifths,  plus  the  adherence  of  traditional 
players  to  the  first  position,  has  resulted  in  a simplified  scalar 
set-up  for  the  folk  fiddler  that  has  its  analogies  to  the  situation  of 
the  folk  fifer.  Since  fiddlers  ordinarily  play  with  the  fingerings  of 
G and  D,  A and  C,  their  fingerings  overlap  in  such  a way  that 
the  fingering  of  G,  starting  from  the  lowest  open  string,  is  similar 
to  that  of  D and  A starting  on  the  open  D and  A strings.  The 
fingering  of  C,  starting  down  on  the  G-string  is  likewise  similar 
to  that  of  G starting  on  the  D-string  and  that  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  D as  played  on  the  A-string.  As  a consequence,  the  lowered  7th 
of  G on  the  D-string  is  equivalent  to  the  lowered  3rd  of  D on  the 
D-string;  the  lowered  Cth  of  D on  the  A-string  equals  the  lowered 
third  of  G on  that  string. 
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A fiddle-tune  interval  that  I have  not  mentioned  is  also  equivalent 
to  something  heard  in  the  vocal  folk-music:  namely,  a raised  fourth 
of  a major  (or  approximately  major)  scale.  I intend  to  return  to 
this  peculiar  interval  presently;  it  has  been  remarked  as  a fiddlers’ 
tendency  by  C.  J.  Sharp  {English  Folk-Song:  Some  Conclusions, 
p.  54)  ; but  here  it  is  necessary  only  to  say  that  the  raised  fourth 
of  G (coming  up  the  G-string)  is  equivalent  to  the  lowered  7th  of 
D,  and  the  raised  4th  of  D on  the  D-string  similarly  corresponds  to 
the  lowered  7th  of  A on  the  open  A-string;  while  the  raised  fourth 
of  G on  the  A-string  corresponds  in  like  manner  with  the  lowered 
7th  of  D and  the  lowered  3rd  of  A on  the  same  string. 

The  trained  performer’s  simplest  way  of  explaining  intervals  like 
these  in  the  fiddle-tunes  would  be  that  the  traditional  performers 
were  essentially  crude  and  unskilled,  had  defective  ears,  or  were 
careless  what  intervals  they  played,  so  long  as  they  got  something 
roughly  approximating  what  was  intended.  Since  there  are  many 
grades  of  traditional  fiddlers,  this  sort  of  explanation  might  do 
very  well  for  the  worst  of  them.  But  there  have  been  many  whom 
such  a dismissal  would  not  fit  at  all.  In  rendering  their  tunes,  the 
good  players  execute  these  intervals  consistently  and  constantly 
per  tune,  but  not  invariably  for  all  tunes — which  means  that  these 
intervals  are  for  them  not  a matter  of  inadvertence,  carelessness  or 
ear-perversion,  but  belong  to  the  tune.  Fiddlers  learn  their  tunes  one 
by  one  through  the  agency  of  carefully  practicing  and  absorbing 
the  fingering  of  each  individual  melody  they  are  trying  to  add  to 
their  stock.  They  do  not  accompany  their  learning  of  tunes  by 
painstaking  practice  of  scales,  arpeggi,  triplets  or  any  other  type  of 
exercise  designed  to  further  all-round  skill  or  mastery  of  the  instru- 
ment. What  practice  they  get  is  in  learning  specific  melodies.  There- 
fore, if  they  play  these  special  intervals  in  some  tunes  and  not  in 
others,  it  is  evidently  because  the  intervals  in  question  are  recognized 
as  parts  of  some  tunes,  but  not  of  all;  so  much  one  can  infer,  at  least, 
from  the  players’  consistent  use  of  them  in  certain  melodies  and 
avoidance  of  them  in  others.  But  not  employing  these  intervals  in 
some  of  their  melodies,  the  players  give  evidence  that  their  use  is 
not  a matter  of  mere  bad  or  mechanical  traditional  technique 
(however  the  trained  musician  may  regard  that  technique). 

Samples  of  this  adaptibility  on  the  folk  fiddler’s  part  may  be  seen 
in  Musical  Examples  1,  2 and  3 below — where  Example  1 shows  a 
tune  containing  the  lowered  or  neutral  third  and  seventh  all  the 
way  through.  (The  downward-pointing  arrows  in  this  example 
indicate  the  lowered  tones.)  Examples  2 and  3 were  played  in 
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quite  modem-sounding  major  scales,  showing  no  hint  of  the  lowered 
tones.  These  tunes  all  came  from  the  same  player,  a native  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania.  As  shown  here,  they  were  all  played  in 
the  same  register  on  the  violin;  and  it  will  not  escape  notice  that 
Example  1 is  an  air  of  relatively  old-style  British  idiom,  while 
Examples  2 and  3,  being  schottisches,  are  comparatively  modern 
importations  into  this  tradition.  The  fiddler  obviously  played  them 
as  learned,  and  not  with  the  superposition  over  them  all  of  a single 
habitual  scalar  way  of  rendering  his  tunes.  This  difference  exempli- 
fies what  was,  on  the  whole,  common  in  western  Pennsylvania  regions 
among  good  players  with  extensive  repertories  of  tunes,  including 
some  airs  in  both  older  and  newer  styles. 

Now  a few  words  need  to  be  said  about  the  ranges,  or  melodic 
compasses,  we  commonly  find  in  our  older,  British-style  (or  British- 
idiom)  fiddle  tunes.  Musical  Examples  4 and  5 below  consist  of  the 
usable  ranges  of  the  fife  and  the  tabor  pipe  respectively:®  in  the  case 
of  both  instmments  there  is  a lower  octave  that  is  too  soft  to  be 
utilized  in  playing,  and  the  practicable  compasses  of  both  instru- 
ments thus  equal  about  an  octave  and  a sixth.  Now  I have  been 
playing  versions  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  other,  fiddle 
tunes  on  the  fife  for  some  time  past,  and  the  net  result  of  my 
observations  is  that  the  ranges  of  the  fife  and  tabor  pipe  correspond 
exactly  to  the  usual  maximum  range  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  British-idiom  fiddle  pieces.  Nearly  all  our  old-style  fiddle  tunes 
may  easily  be  played  on  the  fife — though  not  with  such  rapidity 
and  unflagging  animation  as  would  characterize  a violin  performance. 
They  practically  never  exceed  these  ranges,  and  frequently  do  not 
attain  their  limits.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  test  this  out  may  do  so 
with  any  regional  country  collection  of  dance  tunes,  either  from 
North  America  or  the  British  Isles.  Scottish  war  pipes  have  an 
even  more  limited  range  than  do  these  archaic  flutes,  their  compass 
being  only  an  octave  plus  one  lower  tone.  Among  folk  instruments 
in  the  British  Isles,  only  the  Irish  pipes  show  a larger  compass  than 
the  old  flutes,  having  two  octaves  with  ability  to  use  all  the  semitones.'' 

Flute-type  instruments  are  certainly  older  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  than  bowed  instruments.  However,  it  is  fruitless  to 
allege  this  fact  as  part  of  any  theory  or  speculation,  since  the  fact 
itself  is  one  of  archeology,  not  musicology,  and  is  really  a part  of 
musical  prehistory.  Nevertheless,  in  the  scales  and  ranges  of 
traditional  fiddle  tunes,  we  have,  as  outlined  above,  a prevailing 
diatonism,  characterizing  old  flute  music;  the  presence  of  scalar 
features  corresponding  either  exactly  or  very  closely  to  the  intervals 
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of  old-style  side  flutes  and  flageolets  in  the  octaves  where  the  fingering 
is  a straight,  successive,  up-and-down  lifting  of  the  fingers;  and 
finally,  correspondence  in  compass  between  fiddle  airs  and  the 
tunes  played  on  the  fife,  our  most  antiquated  and  traditional  surviving 
sort  of  traverse  flute.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  surely  some  reason 
to  think  that  in  structure,  in  compass,  and  in  scale-intervals,  our 
traditional  fiddle  tunes  have  been  to  some  extent  regulated  by  an 
instrumental  musical  tradition  that  itself  was  conditioned  by  the 
circumstances  of  being  performed  on  instruments  of  the  flute  type. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that,  in  modern  times,  fiddle  tunes  have 
been  influenced  by  the  playing  practices  of  fifers?  To  try  to  ascertain 
this  point,  let  me  revert  to  a point  brought  up  before:  namely,  the 
vocal  folk-singer’s  occasional  tendency  to  sharpen  the  fourth  of 
an  otherwise  major-sounding  scale.  I mentioned  that  this  habit 
was  also  present  in  the  fiddle  music.  Actually,  in  tunes  played  by 
some  of  our  country  fiddlers,  the  sharpening  of  the  fourth  scale-tone 
is  quite  marked;  and  this  fact  directs  our  attention  to  a prevailing 
fifers’  practice  that  I shall  try  to  explain. 

Referring  once  again  to  Musical  Example  4,  the  used  fife-compass, 
we  see  that  in  a straight  fingering  of  the  first  octave  ( i.e.  the 
traditional  fingering),  the  C is  a C-sharp,  or  rather  a low  C-sharp. 
In  the  tahlature  used  by  fifers  to  learn  tune-fingering  (consisting  of 
the  letter  x to  show  a closed  fingerhole,  and  o to  show  an  open  one) , 
this  note  would  lie  indicated  by  o o o o o o.‘  The  cross-fingering 
needed  to  lower  this  tone  to  a C-naturaE  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  traditional  fifers,  being  (for  different  fifes)  either  o x o x x o, 
0X0X0  X,  or  oxoxxx.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  fifers  know 
how  to  produce  a normal  diatonic  fourth  of  a G-scale  (see  again 
Example  4),  many  fife-players  consistently  ignore  this  fingering  in 
some,  or  even  most,  of  their  tunes — preferring  the  sharpened  tone 
represented  by  the  open  fingering  o o o o o o.  When  this  note  is 
accented  in  a major-sounding  melody — as  it  often  is — it  produces 
a striking  effect,  affording  perhaps  the  only  considerable  number  of 
examples  in  our  tradition  of  Lydian  or  Lydian-sounding  tune- 
versions.  Musical  Examples  6 and  7 illustrate  this  mannerism  in 
western  Pennsylvania  fife  music — Example  6 showing  a tune  in 
which  the  sharpened  fourths  are  all  passing  tones,  and  Example  7 
being  fragments  of  an  air  in  which  the  sharpened  note  gets  one 
of  the  strong  accents  in  the  tune,®  That  this  habit  does  not  result 
from  the  derangement  of  regional  Pennsylvania  fifers’  ears  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  practice  is  well  attested  among 
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traditional  lifers  in  the  Swiss,  German  and  Austrian  Alpsd®  Musical 
Examples  8,  9 and  10  below,  from  the  playing  of  different  south- 
western Pennsylvania  fiddlers,  illustrate  the  ways  in  which  the 
fourth  tone  of  an  otherwise  generally  major-sounding  scale  can  be 
prominently  sharped  in  playing — often,  or  even  constantly,  in  a 
tune-version. 

In  the  recent  traditional  past — and  in  western  Pennsylvania 
regions,  at  least — lifers  have  constantly  adopted  (and  adapted) 
traditional  fiddle  tunes  as  marches;  fiddlers  have  similarly  played 
fife  tunes  now  and  then;  and  many  traditional  instrumentalists  have 
been  both  fiddle-players  and  fife-blowers.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  if  the  musical  habits  of  tbe  lifer  should  occasionally 
impinge  on  the  practices  of  the  fiddler  in  communities  where  both 
instruments  were  commonly  played. 

Samuel  P.  Bayard 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
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NOTES 

' This  is  the  implication  that  rims  all  through  Kathleen  Schlesinger's 
impressive  study  The  Greek  Aulos  (London,  Methuen,  1939). 

^Judging  from  what  Johann  Joachim  Quantz  said  in  the  18th  century, 
the  old  flutes  differed  from  fifes  only  in  being  deeper  in  tone.  See  Quantz’s 
Versuch  einer  Anweisung  die  Flote  traversiere  zu  spielen,  3rd  ed.  Breslau, 
(repr.  Documenta  Musicologica  II,  Kassel,  Barenreiter,  1953),  p.  25. 

^ See  for  instance  George  Pullen  Jackson,  White  and  Negro  Spirituals  (New 
York,  J.  J.  Augustin,  1943),  pp.  236-243  and  refs. 

■*  The  fingering  for  various  keys  would,  of  course,  be  the  same,  whatever  the 
register  in  which  the  violin  was  tuned;  the  folk  player  does  not  think  in 
terms  of  keys  recognizable  by  their  pitch. 

^ The  tabor-pipe  scale  given  here  is  taken  from  English  Dance  and  Song 
(London,  English  Folk  Dance  and  Song  Society),  XXV,  No.  3 (1962),  99-100. 
See  ibid.,  XXV,  No.  5 (1963),  159-160  for  a statement  that  "the  harmonies  of 
a pipe  follow  the  true  scale,  whereas  modern  tuning  requires  the  equally 
tempered  one.” 

® This  fact  alone  would  make  one  certain  that  the  instrument  had  undergone 
modernizing  improvements. 

‘ A truer  and  sharper  note  would  be  produced  by  the  fingering  o x x x o o, 
which,  however,  the  fifers  seem  never  to  use.  Similarly,  for  the  slightly  low 
high  E of  the  fife  scale,  the  traditional  fingering  is  X X 0 0 0 X.  The  correct 
interval  w-ould  be  given  by  the  fingering  X X O 0 X 0;  but  very  few  fifers 
employ  it.  For  this,  however,  there  is  a practical  reason;  with  the  fingering 
just  shown,  a very  little  overblowing  would  shoot  the  note  from  E up  to  the 
A four  notes  above. 

* The  notation  of  the  fife-scale  in  D is  purely  conventional:  actually,  the 
fifes  sound  their  fundamental  tones  in  B-flat,  C,  C-sharp,  D,  and  A;  but  the 
fingering  remains  the  same,  whatever  the  pitch  of  the  instrument. 
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Example  7 is  a tune  of  German  origin;  its  versions  given  in  Franz  M. 
Boehme,  Geschichte  des  Tanzes  in  Deutschland  (Leipzig,  1886),  II,  164-5, 
No.  261  a and  b,  do  not  sharp  the  fourth  of  the  scale. 

See  Karl  M.  Klier,  Volkstiimliche  Musikinstrumente  in  den  Alpen  (Kassel, 
Barenreiter,  1956),  33,34;  and  H.  in  der  Gand,  “Pfeiferweisen  aus  dem 
Eifischtal,”  Schweitzerische  Archiv  fiir  Volkskunde,  XXXI  (1931),  4 ff.  The 
collection  of  melodies  recorded  in  this  article  shows  the  practice  of  sharping 
the  fourth  of  the  scale  as  normal  among  these  Alpine  lifers. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS 


Harold  Krelove 


Samuel  Cooper,  of  Cooper’s  Point,  his  family  seat  across  the 
Delaware  from  occupied  Philadelphia,  wrote  a letter  on  January 
fifth,  1778  to  his  friend  John  Little  of  New  Mills  (now  Pemberton), 
New  Jersey: 

. . . This  day  there  was  a grand  attack  made  by  all  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor  with  cannon  and  small  arms  upon  a 
poor  empty  barrel  that  was  floating  in  the  ice  which  they 
imagined  to  be  some  kind  of  fire  works.  But  the  barrel  came 
off  unhurt.  The  attack  began  at  Warder’s  Wharf  with  the 
tide  at  ebb  and  till  the  barrel  reached  the  old  fort,  and 
then  the  tide  turned  and  brought  the  poor  barrel  back 
through  the  midst  of  a hot  fire,  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  lives  lost.  I think  we  shall  have  it  in  the  Burlington 
Gazette.  . . 

Not  only  were  they  to  have  it  in  the  Gazette,  but  all  of  the  United 
Colonies  were  to  sing  about  it  in  verses  circulated  widely  by  way 
of  newspapers  and  ballad  broadsides.  Francis  Hopkins,  native 
Philadelphian,  who,  in  addition  to  his  many  accomplishments  as 
musical  composer,  poet,  essayist  and  statesman,  was  one  of  the  most 
able  of  the  ‘patriot’  satirists,  utilized  the  incident  as  a point  of 
departure  for  one  of  the  most  effective  propaganda  pieces  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

General  Sir  William  Howe,  after  his  victories  at  Brandywine  in 
September  and  Germantown  in  October  of  1777,  was  disinclined 
to  press  his  advantage  and  settled  down  in  Philadelphia  for  a 
pleasant  fall  and  winter  in  that  occupied  city.  Sir  William’s  decision 
to  terminate  his  campaign  at  so  early  a date  is  subject  to  much 
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speculation.  Perhaps,  as  Thomas  Fleming"  suggests,  Howe  was 
still  haunted  by  memories  of  the  pyrrhic  victory  at  Breed’s  (Bunker) 
Hill.  Possibly  his  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  Burgoyne  in  the 
north,  coupled  with  his  own  almost  ridiculously  easy  victories, 
made  him  overconfident.  Maybe  it  was  just  the  beckoning  of  the 
charm  and  grace  of  Philadelphia  that  was  irresistible,  for  the 
General  was  indeed  fond  of  gracious  living.  Whatever  the  under- 
lying reason,  the  officers  and  troops  of  His  Majesty’s  Services 
settled  down  to  a most  pleasant  round  of  balls  and  plays,  good  food 
and  drink  with  attractive  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  unattainable 
companions,  while  some  twenty  miles  away  Washington  and  his 
ragged  Continentals  were  suffering  through  their  winter  ‘rest’  at 
Valley  Forge. 

So  pleasant  was  the  occupation,  and  so  immersed  were  the 
worthy  General  and  his  men  in  the  soporific  atmosphere  existing 
in  Philadelphia,  that  Revolutionary  adherents,  both  inside  and 
surrounding  the  city,  were  emboldened  to  mount  a campaign  of 
minor  sabotage  and  harrassment.  It  was  one  of  these  attempts  at 
sabotage  that  precipitated  the  action  on  the  Delaware  celebrated 
by  Hopkinson  in  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

David  Bushnell,  a Yankee  inventor  from  Connecticut,  had  been 
trying  to  develop  machines  for  submarine  warfare  against  British 
shipping.  In  early  January  of  1778  he  set  a number  of  kegs  floating 
down  the  Delaware  from  somewhere  near  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
then  the  residence  of  Francis  Hopkinson.  These  kegs  were  filled 
with  gunpowder  and  had  been  fitted  with  a device  designed  to  fire 
the  charge  upon  contact  with  a solid  object.  The  kegs  floated  down 
stream  toward  Philadelphia  where  their  nature  was  accidentally 
discovered  when  a group  of  boys  rowed  out  to  examine  one  and 
caused  it  to  explode.  On  January  fifth  several  more  were  sighted 
and  the  British  command,  recognizing  the  potential  danger  to  their 
bottoms  anchored  in  port,  ordered  that  they  be  fired  upon  so  that  they 
would  explode  harmlessly  on  the  river. 

Such  are  the  bare  details  of  a local  incident  that  in  itself  was  of 
trivial  concern  and  of  no  import  to  the  outcome  of  military  or 
naval  operations.  It  would  surely  have  been  forgotten,  except  as  a 
footnote  to  some  obscure  curiosa,  had  it  not  been  siezed  upon  by 
Hopkinson  and  used  by  him  in  a most  remarkable  example  of  the 
use  of  satire  as  a weapon  of  psychological  warfare. 

The  New  Jersey  Gazette,  published  at  Burlington,  carried  in  its 
issue  of  January  twenty-first,  1778,  what  purported  to  be  a letter 
from  Philadelphia,  dated  January  sixth,  containing  a humorously 
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exaggerated  account  of  the  affair.  The  letter,  which  follows,  was 
unsigned,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  Hopkinson’s  opening 
gambit: 

JANUARY  6. — Philadelphia  has  been  entertained  with  a most 
astonishing  instance  of  the  activity,  bravery,  and  military 
skill  of  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain.  The  affair  is 
somewhat  particular,  and  deserves  notice.  Some  time  last 
week,  two  boys  observed  a keg  of  singular  construction, 
floating  in  the  river  opposite  to  the  city;  they  got  into  a 
small  boat,  and  attempting  to  take  up  the  keg,  it  burst  with 
a great  explosion,  and  blew  up  the  unfortunate  boys. 
Yesterday,  several  kegs  of  like  construction  made  their 
appearance.  An  alarm  was  immediately  spread  through 
the  city;  various  reports  prevailed,  filling  the  city  and 
the  royal  troops  with  consternation.  Some  reported  that 
the  kegs  were  filled  with  armed  rebels,  who  were  to  issue 
forth  in  the  dead  of  night,  as  the  Grecians  did  of  old  from 
their  wooden  horse  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  take  the  city 
by  surprise;  asserting  that  they  had  seen  the  points  of 
their  bayonets  through  the  bungholes  of  the  kegs.  Others 
said  they  were  charged  with  the  most  inveterate  com- 
bustibles, to  be  kindled  by  secret  machinery,  and  setting 
the  whole  Delaware  in  flames,  were  to  consume  all  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor;  whilst  others  asserted  that  they 
were  constructed  by  art  magic,  would  of  themselves  ascend 
the  wharves  in  the  night  time,  and  roll  all  flaming  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  destroying  everything  in  their  way. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  shipping  in  the  harbor, 
and  all  the  wharves  in  the  city  were  fully  manned,  the 
battle  began,  and  it  was  surprising  to  bebold  tbe  incessant 
blaze  that  was  kept  up  against  the  enemy,  the  kegs.  Both 
officers  and  men  exhibited  the  most  unparalleled  skill  and 
bravery  on  tbe  occasion;  whilst  the  citizens  stood  gazing 
as  solemn  witnesses  of  their  prowess.  From  the  Roebuck 
and  other  ships  of  war,  whole  broadsides  were  poured  into 
tbe  Delaware.  In  short,  not  a wandering  ship,  stick  or 
drift  log,  but  felt  the  vigor  of  the  British  arms.  The  action 
began  about  sunrise,  and  would  have  been  completed  with 
great  success  by  noon,  had  not  an  old  market  woman  coming 
down  the  river  with  provisions,  unfortunately  let  a small 
keg  of  butter  fall  overboard,  which  ( as  it  was  then  ebb ) 
floated  down  to  the  scene  of  action.  At  the  sight  of  this  un- 
expected reinforcement  of  the  enemy,  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  fresh  fury,  and  the  firing  was  incessant  till  the  evening 
closed  the  affair.  The  kegs  were  either  totally  demolished 
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or  obliged  to  fly,  as  none  of  them  have  shown  their  heads 
since.  It  is  said  his  excellency,  Lord  Howe,  has  dispatched 
a swift  sailing  packet  with  an  account  of  this  victory  to 
the  court  of  London.  In  a word,  Monday,  the  fifth  of 
January,  1778,  must  ever  be  distinguished  in  history  for 
the  memorable  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS.’ 

This  prose  ‘account’  of  the  matter  must  have  had  an  immediate 
effect,  since  the  loyalist  paper  in  Philadelphia,  The  Pennsylvania 
Ledger,  countered  with  the  following  report  on  February  eleventh: 

The  town  of  Philadelphia  not  being  as  fully  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  a letter  taken  from  a Burlington  paper, 
as  the  ingenious  author  would  have  his  readers  believe 
them  to  be,  it  may  be  necessary  to  relate  to  them  tbe  fact. 

At  the  time  it  happened  it  was  so  trifling  as  not  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  notice  in  this  paper;  and  we  do  not 
doubt  but  our  readers  will  allow  tbis  letter-writer  full 
credit  for  the  fertility  of  his  invention.  The  case  was, 
that  on  the  fifth  of  January  last,  a barrel  of  an  odd  appear- 
ance came  floating  down  the  Delaware,  opposite  the  town, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  some  boys,  who  went  in 
pursuit  of  it,  and  had  scarcely  got  possession  of  it  when 
it  blew  up,  and  either  killed  or  injured  one  or  more  of 
them.  So  far  the  matter  was  serious,  and  the  fellow  who 
invented  the  mischief  may  quit  his  conscience  of  the  mur- 
der or  injury  done  the  lads,  as  well  he  can.  Some  days 
after,  a few  others  of  much  the  same  appearance,  and  some 
in  the  form  of  buoys,  came  floating  in  like  manner,  and  a 
few  guns  were,  we  believe,  fired  at  them  from  some  of  the 
transports  lying  along  the  wharves.  Other  than  this  no 
notice  was  taken  of  them,  except,  indeed,  by  our  author, 
whose  imagination,  perhaps  as  fertile  as  his  invention, 
realized  to  himself  in  the  frenzy  of  his  enthusiasm  the 
matters  he  has  set  forth.^ 

On  March  fifth,  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  which  Dunlap  had  re- 
moved to  Lancaster  when  the  Congress  evacuated  to  that  inland 
Pennsylvania  city,  printed  Hopkinson’s  ballad.  The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs.  In  tbe  twenty  two  stanzas  of  the  ballad,  suited  to  tbe  Yankee 
Doodle  tune,  Hopkinson  impugned  by  ridicule  the  morals  of  the 
top  brass,  tbe  confidence  of  tbe  subordinate  officers  and  the  courage 
of  the  troops  in  His  Majesty’s  service. 

The  ballad  spread  rapidly  through  the  colonies  in  both  newspaper 
reprints  and  ballad  sheets  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
ballads  of  the  revolution.  Frank  Moore,  in  a head  note  to  the 
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Gallants  attend,  and  hear  a friend, 
Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty  : 
Stranpe  things  I'll  tell,  which  late  befel 
In  Philadelphia  city. 

Twas  early  day,  as  poets  fay. 

Juft  when  the  fun  was  riling, 

A foljier  ftood,  on  log  of  wood. 

And  faw  a fight  furprifing. 

As  in  a maze,  he  ftood  to  gaze. 

The  truth  can’t  be  deny’d,  fir. 

He  fpy’d  a fcore — of  kegs,  or  more. 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  fir. 

A failor  too,  in  jerkin  blue. 

The  ftrange  appearance  viewing, 

Firft  damn’d  his  eyes,  in  great  furprife. 
Then  faid  fome  mifchiefs  brewing. 

1 hrfe  kegs  now  hold  the  rebels  bold. 

Pack'd  up  like  pickled  herring  : 

And  they’re  come  down  t’attack  the  town. 
In  this  new  way  of  ferrying. 

The  foldier  flew,  the  failor  too. 

And,  fear’d  almoll  to  death,  firj 
Wore  out  their  Ih  res,  to  fpread  the  news. 
And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  fir. 

Now  up  and  down,  throughout  the  town, 
iM  aft  frantic  feenes  were  affed  ; 

And  fome  ran  here,  and  fome  ran  there 
Like  men  almoft  diftracTed. 

Some  fire  cry’d,  which  fome  deny’d. 

But  faid  the  earth  had  quaked  : 

And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noife. 
Ran  through  the  town  half  naked. 

Sir  William  he,  fnug  as  a flea. 

Lay  all  this  time  a fnoring. 

Nor  dreamt  of  harm,  as  he  lay  warm 
In  bed  with  Mrs.  L '"g. 

Now  in  affright,  he  ftartj  upright, 

Awak’d  by  fuch  a clatter  ; 

He  rubi  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

“For  God’afike  what's  the  matter?” 
At  his  bed  fide,  he  then  efpy’d 
Sir  Etflcioc  at  conmaBd,  fir. 


Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot. 

And  t'other  in  his  hand,  fir. 

Arife  ! arife  ! Sir  Erlkine  cries  ; 

The  rebels — more’s  the  pity-« 

Without  a boat,  are  all  on  float. 

And  rang’d  before  the  city. 

The  motly  crew,  in  velTels  new. 

With  latan  for  their  guide,  fir. 

Pack’d  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs,' 

Come  driving  down  the  tide,  fir. 
Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war  j 
Thefe  kegs  muft  all  be  routed  i 
Or  furely  we  dcl'pis’d  fliall  be. 

And  Britifli  courage  doubted) 

The  royal  band  now  ready  (land. 

All  rang’d  in  dread  array,  fir. 

With  ftomach  ftjut,  to  fee  it  out. 

And  make  a bloody  day,  fir. 

The  cannons  roar,  from  (hure  to  (bore  ( 

The  fmall  arms  make  a rattle  : 

Since  wars  began,  I’m  fure  no  man 
E er  faw  fo  ftrange  a battle. 

The  filh  below  fwam  to  and  fro. 

Attack’d  from  ev’ry  quarter  ; 

Why  fure,  thought  they,  the  devil's  to  pay| 
’Mongft  folks  above  the  water. 

Thefe  kegs,  ’tis  faid,  tho'  ftrongly  made. 
Of  rebel  ftaves  and  hoops,  fir. 

Could  not  oppofe  their  pow’rful  foes. 

The  conq'ring  Britilh  troops,  fir. 

From  morn  to  night,  thefe  men  of  might 
Uifplay’d  amazing  courage; 

And  when  thefun-was  fairly  down. 

Retir’d  to  fup  their  porridge; 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a pen. 

Or  more  upon  ray  word,  fir. 

It  is  moll  true,  would  be  too  few. 

Their  valour  to  record,  fir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day 
Upon  thefe  wicked  kegs,  fir. 

That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 
They'll  make  their  boafti  and  brags,  Cr. 
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ballad,  quotes  a surgeon  in  Washington’s  army:  “Our  drums  and 
fifes  afforded  us  a favorite  music  till  evening,  when  we  were  de- 
lighted with  the  song  composed  by  Mr.  Hopkinson,  ‘The  Battle  of 
the  Kegs’,  sung  in  the  best  style  by  a number  of  gentlemen.”® 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  the  eminent  and  still  authoritative  literary  historian, 
writes:  “.  . . It  is  a mere  matter  of  history  to  add,  that  this  jingling 
little  story  of  ‘The  Battle  of  the  Kegs’ — mere  doggerel  though  it  is — 
flew  from  colony  to  colony,  in  those  grim  early  months  of  the  year 
1778,  like  some  merry  messenger  of  gay  tidings;  and  that,  in 
many  a camp,  and  along  a thousand  highroads,  and  by  ten  thousand 
patriot  firesides,  it  gave  a weary  and  anxious  people  the  luxury  of 
genuine  and  hearty  laughter  in  very  scorn  of  the  enemy.  To  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  perhaps  worth  as  much,  just  then, 
by  way  of  emotional  tonic  and  of  military  inspiration,  as  the 
winning  of  a considerable  battle  would  have  been.”® 

Although  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs  has  not  been  recovered  from  oral 
tradition,  its  continued  popularity  is  attested  to  by  tbe  numerous 
reissues  on  broadsides  and  in  songsters  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  Worthington  C.  Ford'  lists  several  Massachusetts  issues. 
There  are  two  copies  of  the  same  issue  in  the  Isaiah  Thomas  Broad- 
side Collection  at  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.^^  Charles  Hildeburne®  lists  a broadside  issued  at 
Philadelphia  in  1779  from  the  press  of  Benjamin  Towne,  who 
managed  to  maintain  his  operation  in  that  city  by  what  has 
probably  been  one  of  the  most  adroit  coat  changing  acts  in  history.'® 
The  author  has  not  seen  a copy  of  the  1779  broadside,  nor  can  we  be 
sure  that  Hildeburne  saw  it  since  he  did  not  indicate  where  the  copy 
cited  was  located. 

The  ballad  has  been  inserted  in  many  songsters  and  only  a few 
will  be  cited  here.  Sonneck-Upton"  lists  a songster  of  uncertain 
date  ( 178? ) titled  Liberty  Songs;  It  is  included  in  THE  AMERICAN 
SONGSTER;^-  McCarthy'®  includes  it  in  his  collection;  and  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  holds  a chapbook  issue  of  1803 
from  an  unnamed  Philadelphia  press. 

The  ballad  is  here  printed  as  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet  of  March  fifth,  1778. 

BRITISH  VALOUR  DISPLAYED 
OR,  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS 

Gallants  attend,  and  hear  a friend 
Trill  forth  harmonius  ditty; 
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Strange  things  I’ll  tell,  which  late  hefel 
In  Philadelphia  city. 

’Twas  early  day,  as  Poets  say. 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising; 

A soldier  stood  on  a log  of  wood 
And  saw  a sight  surprizing. 

As  in  a maze,  he  stood  to  gaze. 

The  truth  can’t  be  deny’d.  Sir, 

He  spy’d  a score  of  kegs,  or  more. 

Come  floating  down  the  tide.  Sir. 

A sailor  too,  in  jerkin  blue. 

The  strange  appearance  viewing 

First  damn’d  his  eyes  in  great  surprize. 
Then  said — “some  mischief’s  brewing: 

“These  kegs  now  hold  the  rebels  bold 
“Pack’d  up  like  pickl’d  herring, 

“And  they’re  come  down  t’attack  the  town, 
“In  this  new  way  of  ferrying.” 

The  soldier  flew,  and  sailor  too. 

And  scar’d  almost  to  death.  Sir, 

Wore  out  their  shoes  to  spread  the  news. 
And  ran  till  out  of  breath.  Sir. 

Now  up  and  down  throughout  the  town 
Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted; 

And  some  ran  here  and  others  there. 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cry’d,  which  some  deny’d. 

But  said  the  earth  had  quaked; 

And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise. 
Ran  thro’  the  town  half  naked. 

Sir  William  he,  snug  as  a flea. 

Lay  all  this  time  asnoring; 

Nor  dreamt  of  harm,  as  he  lay  warm 
In  bed  with  Mrs.  Lorijig. 

Now  in  a fright  he  starts  upright, 

Awak’d  by  such  a clatter; 

First  rubs  both  eyes,  then  boldly  cries, 
“For  God’s  sake,  what’s  the  matter.” 
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At  his  bed  side  he  then  espy’d 
Sir  Erskine  at  command,  Sir. 

Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot, 

And  t’other  in  his  hand.  Sir. 

“Arise,  arise,”  Sir  Erskine  cries; 

“The  rebels — more’s  the  pity! 

“Without  a boat,  are  all  afloat 
“And  rang’d  before  the  city. 

“The  motley  crew  in  vessels  new, 

“With  Satan  for  their  guide.  Sir, 

“Pack’d  up  in  bags,  and  wooden  kegs, 
“Come  driving  down  the  tide.  Sir. 

“Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war, 
“These  kegs  must  all  be  routed; 

“Or  surely  we,  despis’d  shall  be, 

“And  British  valour  doubted.” 

The  royal  band  now  ready  stand. 

All  rang’d  in  dead  array.  Sir, 

On  every  slip,  in  every  ship. 

For  to  begin  the  fray.  Sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  small  arms  make  a rattle; 

Since  wars  began  I’m  sure  no  man. 

E’er  saw  so  strange  a battle. 

The  rebel  dales — the  rebel  vales. 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded; 

The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods. 
With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro. 

Attack’d  from  ev’ry  quarter; 

Why  sure,  thought  they,  the  de’il’s  to  pay 
’Mong  folks  above  the  water. 

The  kegs,  ’tis  said,  tho’  strongly  made 
Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops.  Sir, 

Could  not  oppose  their  Pow’rful  foes. 
The  conqu’ring  British  troops.  Sir. 

From  morn  to  night  these  men  of  might 
Display’d  amazing  courage; 
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And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 

Retir’d  to  sup  their  porridge. 

One  hundred  men,  with  each  a pen 
Or  more,  upon  my  word.  Sir, 

It  is  most  true,  would  he  too  few 
Their  valour  to  record.  Sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day 
Against  those  wicked  kegs.  Sir, 

That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 

They’ll  make  their  boasts  and  brags.  Sir. 

Except  for  the  variation  noted  later,  all  versions  are  textually 
much  the  same.  There  are  frequent  word  and  punctuation  changes 
such  as  are  often  made  by  editors  who  think  that  they,  like  some 
crochety  English  teachers,  have  license  to  improve  because  of 
their  supposed  superior  knowledge.  In  later  editions  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  footnote  references  to  identify  General  Howe  and  his 
second-in-command.  William  Erskine.  The  name  of  Sir  William’s 
paramour,  Mrs.  Joshua  Loring,  was  dash  expurgated  in  some  later 
printings  of  the  ballad,  possibly  because  she  had  become,  subsequent 
to  the  revolution,  a ‘respectable’  boarding  house  keeper.  The  broad- 
side in  the  Thomas  Collection  omits  the  ‘rebel  dales  and  rebel  vales’ 
stanza,  probably  due  to  space  limitations.  There  is,  however,  one 
real  textual  change.  In  all  other  issues,  save  that  in  the  American 
Songster  previously  cited,  the  fifteenth  stanza  reads: 

The  royal  band,  now  ready  stand. 

All  rang’d  in  dread  array,  sir, 

With  stomach  stout,  to  see  it  out. 

And  make  a bloody  day,  sir. 

This  poses  a neat  little  problem  for  investigation.  It  is  not  the 
provenance  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  cause  or  meaning  of  the 
change.  It  is  however  of  interest  to  note  that  such  significant 
changes  as  this  can  occur,  not  only  in  oral  tradition,  but  also  in 
popular  ephemeral  literature  that  has  been  circulated  almost 
entirely  in  printed  form. 

Harold  Krelove 

Hatboro,  Pennsylvania 


NOTES 

^Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  10  (1886),  36. 
'^The  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  (New  York,  1962),  315-316  (Pub.  originally  as 
Now  We  Are  Enemies.  New  York,  1960). 
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^Quoted  from:  Frank  Moore,  The  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution  (Hart- 
ford, 1876),  531-532. 

''  Moore,  Diary,  532-533. 

Frank  Moore,  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Revolution  (New  York, 
1856),  209-210. 

“ Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  2 vols. 
(Reprint  edition.  New  York,  1957),  vol.  2,  149. 

'Worthington  C.  Ford;  Broadsides,  Ballads  Etc.  Printed  in  Massachusetts 
1639-1800 ; Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections  7S  (Worcester,  1922),  393,  422  (Nos. 
2919,  3172,  3173). 

Tliree  bound  volumes,  containing  more  than  three  hundred  ballad  broad- 
sides, collected  by  Isaiah  Thomas  in  the  period  1810-1814  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  upon  its  founding.  Dr.  Kenneth  S. 
Goldstein,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  present  author  are  in 
the  process  of  editing  and  annotating  the  collection  for  publication,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Society. 

“James  R.  Hildeburn,  A Century  of  Printing:  The  Issues  of  the  Press  in 
Pennsylvania  168,5-1784,  2 vols.  (Philadelphia,  1885-1886),  vol.  2,  336  (No. 
3887). 

’"Dwight  L.  Teeter,  “Benjamin  Towne:  The  Precarious  Career  of  a Per- 
sistent Printer,”  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  89, 
No.  3 (July,  1965),  316-330. 

” Oscar  G.  T.  Sonneck,  A Bibliography  of  Early  Secular  American  Music 
V18th  Century]  revised  by  William  T.  Upton  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1945)  228. 

^'The  American  Songster,  Fisher  & Brother  (Philadelphia,  n.d.),  205. 

’■'William  McCarty,  The  American  National  Song  Book,  3 vols.  (Philadel- 
phia, 1842),  vol.  1,  150. 


KING  ARTHUWS  TOMB  AND  THE  DEVIUS 
BARN:  TWO  PENNSYLVANIA  FOLKTALES 
TOLD  BY  HIRAM  CRANMER 


MacEdward  Leach 


One  of  the  last  good  informants  in  the  old  tradition  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  Mr.  Hiram  Cranmer  of  Clinton  County.  Mr.  Cranmer  lives 
in  the  mountains  some  twenty  miles  west  of  Renova.  He  has  lived 
in  this  region  most  of  his  seventy-five  years.  As  lumberman,  hunter, 
and  woodsman,  he  is  closely  identified  with  the  country  and  its  folk. 
He  is  recognized  locally  as  a keeper  of  tradition.  Though  at  times 
his  voice  is  shaky,  he  can  still  roll  out  the  old  songs  and  ballads. 
In  his  repertoire  are  ballads  like  “James  Byrd,”  “Paul  Jones,”  and 
“The  Derby  Ram,”  and  many  later  songs  and  broadsides.  His 
favorites  are  the  humorous  songs  like  “The  Crocodile,”  “Kemo 
Kimo,”  and  “The  Barber.”  Mr.  Cranmer  likewise  has  a stock  of 
folk  stories:  Indian  tales,  historical  tales,  tales  of  the  supernatural. 
Of  the  stories  he  told  me  in  January  1963  two  have  sjrecial  interest; 
one  concerns  King  Arthur  and  the  other  the  Devil. ^ 

The  King  of  the  Iron  Men 

There  was  this  king  who  came  here  to  drink  the  water 
from  the  Great  Spirits  Spring,  where  vapor  like  steam  rises 
from  the  water.  This  is  called  Great  Spirits  Breath.  This 
King  Arthur  and  his  men  all  in  armor  came  here  and 
walked  through  the  forest  to  this  place.  This  spring  is  in 
Windfall  Run  about  fifty  feet  from  where  Mudlick  Creek 
joins  Windfall  Run.  This  King  Arthur  was  wounded  and 
he  came  here  to  drink  these  healing  waters.  He  stayed 
twenty  years  drinking  the  water  and  then  he  died.  His  men 
cut  down  in  the  living  bed  rock  in  the  middle  of  Windfall 
Run  to  make  him  a grave.  They  made  it  three  feet  wide 
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and  nine  feet  long.  In  those  days  the  juice  of  certain  trees 
was  used  to  soften  the  rock.  When  this  juice  was  poured 
on  the  rock,  the  rock  became  soft  as  putty  in  a few  minutes; 
then  the  rock  was  scooped  out  before  it  hardened.  The 
grave  was  made  ten  feet  deep  and  the  king  was  put  in  it 
in  a stone  coffin.  Then  it  was  all  covered  over  and  the 
stones  on  top  fitted  with  a key  stone  so  that  no  one  could 
loosen  it.  And  on  top  they  piled  stones  like  a cairn. 

It  stayed  like  this  for  hundreds  of  years.  In  1951  some 
boys  took  away  the  stones  and  got  the  keystone  loose  and 
they  opened  the  grave.  But  it  filled  right  up  with  water 
and  a heavy  steam  came  off  the  water.  The  grave  was  open 
like  this  until  1959  when  one  of  these  politicians,  who  was 
fishing  down  Windfall  Run  stepped  into  it  and  his  friends 
had  to  haul  him  out.  He  got  after  the  Forestry  Department 
and  made  them  fill  it  up.  It  took  twelve  loads  of  gravel, 
twelve  loads  of  oakum  and  twelve  loads  of  sand.  But  that 
place  never  silts  over  because  the  spring  comes  out  just  above 
the  coffin  and  keeps  it  from  silting  up. 

Mr.  Cranmer  told  me  that  he  has  visited  the  grave  many  times  and 
assured  me  that  he  could  take  me  there  or  “get  Bruce  Dingman  of 
Cross  Folks”  to  do  so  in  his  jeep.  The  best  time  to  see  the  grave 
he  said  was  in  late  summer  when  the  water  is  low;  then  its  outlines 
can  be  clearly  seen.  The  story  he  said  is  widely  known  in  the 
region.  Mr.  Cranmer  claimed  that  this  is  an  Indian  story.  His  grand- 
father had  the  story  from  a man  married  to  a squaw  who  had  the 
story  from  her  people. 

Students  of  folklore  will  recognize  here  well-known  and  widely- 
found  motifs:  Quest  of  the  wounded  hero  for  water  of  healing 
(H  1321  .2;  see  reference  in  Motif  Index  under  H 1324)  ; extraor- 
dinary burial  in  a stone  coffin  (*F  852.5)  ; course  of  river  deflected 
for  king’s  burial  (V  67.3.1)  ; cairn  marks  burial  (A  98.8).  Students 
of  Arthuriana  will  also  recognize  elements  common  to  that  material. 
It  demonstrates,  I think,  as  it  is  studied  against  the  many  stories 
of  Arthur’s  death,  how  the  great  saga  has  come  about,  growing  in 
an  ever-widening  range;  and  it  shows  too  how  the  legend  maker 
works. 

This  story,  however  it  came  about,  is  not  unique;  more  than  600 
place  legends  concerning  Arthur  have  been  noted  from  the  British 
Isles  alone,  and  many  of  them  are  concerned  with  Arthur’s  death. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  not  more  stories  of  Arthur  have  been  reported 
from  American  folk  tradition.  Such  stories  migrated  or  developed 
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in  Brittany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  smaller  numbers,  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  Arthur  make  no  mention  of  his  death  or 
burial.  It  is  not  until  we  get  to  the  tenth  century  (Arthur  flourished 
in  the  sixth  century)  that  we  begin  to  get  details.  The  Annales 
Cambriae  (c.  950)  mention  that  Arthur  fell  in  the  battle  of  Camlann, 
537,  along  with  Medraut.  As  chronicle  succeeds  chronicle  and  tale 
succeeds  tale,  the  last  battle  becomes  the  subject  for  dramatic  and 
varied  treatment.  Sooner  or  later  all  the  stock  motifs  associated  with 
the  passing  of  the  hero  become  a part  of  the  Arthuriad.  They  fall 
into  the  following  categories. 

1.  Arthur  was  killed  in  battle;  no  details  are  given;  no  mention  is 
made  of  burial  or  disposition  of  body. 

2.  Arthur  was  buried  in  a secret  grave. 

3.  Arthur  was  buried  in  Glastonbury  Abbey,  nine  feet  deep  and 
later  exhumed.  Glastonbury  is  sometimes  equated  with  Avalon. 

4.  Arthur  was  spirited  away  to  Avalon  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds; 
there  he  remains  and  will  return  when  his  services  are  again  needed. 

5.  Arthur  is  sleeping  in  a cave  with  his  warriors,  waiting  until 
they  will  again  be  needed. 

6.  After  the  last  battle  Arthur  was  turned  into  a bird — a raven 
or  a chough. 

7.  Arthur  was  killed  by  a great  monster,  the  Palac  Cat. 

8.  After  his  death  Arthur  became  the  leader  of  the  Wild  Hunt, 
and  as  such  roams  the  world. - 

1.  The  fact  that  no  mention  of  Arthur’s  death  occurs  in  the  early 
accounts  is  good  evidence  that  Arthur  was  an  historical  character. 
The  Celts  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasions  were  certainly  mounted; 
they  would  naturally  carry  away  the  body  of  their  leader  and  bury 
him  secretly.  Without  doubt  the  death  and  burial  of  a leader  like 
Arthur  who  had  defeated  the  Saxons  in  eleven  battles  would  be  kept 
secret. 

2.  Many  legends  concerning  a grave  for  Arthur  exist  both  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  Europe.  Some  may  stem  from  the  old  story  in 
the  Mirabilia — attached  to  the  eighth  century  chronicle  of  Nennius 
— that  Arthur’s  son,  Anir,  sleeps  in  a magical  tomb,  a tomb  that 
constantly  changes  size.  The  earliest  specific  reference  to  a grave  for 
Arthur  is  in  The  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (Ms.  is  c.  1200  but  the 
material  is  much  earlier).  There  a Welsh  triad  is  quoted: 

A grave  for  March,  a grave  for  Gwythur, 

A grave  for  Gwgawn  of  the  ruddy  sword 
An  eternal  wonder  the  grave  for  Arthur.® 
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Whether  this  ambiguous  line  means  that  Arthur  was  never  buried, 
or  that  he  was  buried  secretly,  or  that  no  one  knows  where  he  is 
buried  reflects  the  mystery  of  Arthur  and  the  insubstantiality  of 
the  legend  in  the  making. 

A typical  “grave  legend”  of  Arthur  is  associated  with  Mt.  Snowdon. 
This  tells  of  Arthur  being  killed  in  the  pass  and  there  immediately 
buried  by  his  men  and  a cairn  built  over  his  grave.  Even  in  death 
Arthur’s  virtue  is  so  great  that  no  enemy  can  pass  that  spot.'*  Another 
legend  puts  Arthur’s  grave  in  the  Eildon  Hills;  the  Eildon  Tree 
marks  the  spot.®  The  Thornton  Romances  state  that  Arthur’s  last 
battle  took  place  near  Glastonbury.  After  the  battle  Morgan  le 
Fay  herself  buried  Arthur  in  “the  valley  of  Avalon”  in  a fifteen  foot 
grave.® 

3.  Giraldus  Cambrensis’  twelfth  century  chronicle  states  that  Ar- 
thur was  buried  in  Avalon  and  that  Avalon  is  the  old  name  for  Glas- 
tonbury. The  monks  made  the  most  of  the  legend  and  later  (c.  1190) 
Arthur’s  tomb  was  “found”  seven  feet  deep  in  the  church.  The  coffin 
lay  under  a stone  slab.  When  the  coffin  was  opened  the  bones  of 
an  heroic  man  and  those  of  a woman  with  golden  hair  (Gwenivere? ) 
were  revealed.  A lead  cross  bearing  an  inscription  in  Latin  stating 
that  King  Arthur  was  buried  here  in  Avalon  was  alleged  to  have  been 
found  in  the  grave.  All  of  this  set  the  legend  makers  to  working 
with  renewed  zeal.* 

4.  The  most  dramatic  and  certainly  the  most  poetic  of  all  the 
stories  of  Arthur’s  end  tells  of  his  being  spirited  away  to  a strange 
fairy  land,  often  called  Avalon,  to  be  healed.  Usually  the  account 
ends  with  the  statement  that  the  healed  Arthur  is  waiting  there  in 
Avalon  to  come  again  to  lead  the  Celts  in  battle.  The  germ  of  this 
story,  the  hope  of  Britain,  is  found  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s 
Historia;  it  is  amplified  in  Wace’s  Brut  and  still  further  expanded 
in  Layamon’s  Brut  ( 1105 ) . After  that  it  is  general.  This  is,  of  course, 
a wide-spread  motif  constantly  attached  to  the  folk  hero:  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  Marco,  Joan  of  Arc  and  countless  others  are  so  treated. 

Avalon  is  the  Celtic  (Breton)  land  of  the  fairy.  It  is  a land  of 
healing,  the  land  of  youth,  song  and  laughter.  In  many  accounts  it 
is  presided  over  by  Morgan  le  Fey,  the  famous  queen  of  the  fairy 
folk.  The  popularity  of  the  early  account  carried  this  story  over 
Europe  and  down  into  modern  literature.  The  result  is  that  today 
the  folk  have  localized  stories  of  Arthur,  the  hope  of  Britain,  in 
dozens  of  places  and  have  kept  it  alive  with  ingenious  additions  and 
modifications  to  fit  the  local  situation.®  A typical  story  of  this  sort 
still  in  oral  tradition  is  the  legend  of  Sewing  Shields  in  Scotland 
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(Sewing  Shields  = Seuch-shiel  = the  shieling  by  the  moat  or  ditch. 
The  account  quoted  by  Brown  is  typical: 

“ . . . a shepherd  was  once  knitting  on  Sewingshields  Crag  while 
watching  his  sheep  when  he  dropped  his  ball  of  wool,  which,  as  it 
unwound,  rolled  away  among  the  rocks.  Following  it,  the  shepherd 
found  his  way  through  a hitherto  unknown  opening  into  an  under- 
ground chamber  where  he  found  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  sleep- 
ing round  a great  table  on  which  lay  a sword,  a garter,  and  a bugle 
horn.  The  shepherd  drew  the  sword  and  the  sleepers  stirred; 
he  cut  the  garter  with  the  sword  and  they  awoke.  Then  as  he  was 
going  to  take  up  the  horn,  his  courage  failed  him.  He  laid  it  down 
and  fled  . . . pursued  by  the  grave  words  of  the  King — 

‘0  woe  betide  that  evil  day 
On  which  this  witless  wight  was  horn. 

Who  drew  the  sword,  the  garter  cut. 

But  never  blew  the  bugle  horn.’ 

Never  again  could  the  shepherd  or  any  other  seeker  find  the  hidden 
opening  under  Sewingshields  Crag.”"'' 

5.  Closely  allied  to  the  other-world  stories  about  Arthur  are  the 
stories  localizing  him  in  a cave.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
a burial  cave,  but  more  frequently  it  is  a sort  of  great  subterranean 
chamber,  where  he  waits  with  his  warriors.  Reminiscent  of  Avalon 
is  the  story  found  in  a Catalan  poem  of  c.  1350  by  Guillem  de  Tor- 
rella.  Here  Arthur  appears  in  a magnificent  cave  palace,  attended 
by  Morgan  le  Fey.  He  is  kept  young  and  hale  by  periodic  visits  of 
the  Holy  Grail  and  by  bathing  regularly  in  the  Tigris  River. 

Rhys  in  Arthurian  Legend  lists  eight  caves  where  Arthur  or  his 
body  dwells;  five  are  in  Wales,  one  in  Somerset;  one  in  Scotland, 
one  in  Monmouthshire.  Typical  is  the  cave  at  Gadbury  in  Somerset. 
There  Arthur  and  his  men  sit  playing  endless  games  of  chess  while 
they  wait  the  summons  to  return. 

6.  More  fantastic  stories  of  Arthur’s  end  tell  of  his  being  turned 
into  a bird — a chough  or  a raven.  To  this  day  a superstition  against 
killing  ravens  exists  in  CornwalT" 

7.  Arthur  is  also  associated  with  the  old  Welsh  legend  of  the 
cat  monster,  known  as  the  Paluc  cat.  In  some  accounts  Arthur  kills 
the  creature  alter  a hard  fight;  in  others  Arthur  is  carried  off  by 
the  cat  to  its  lair.^^ 

8.  Equally  fantastic  is  the  story  of  Arthur  and  the  Wild  Hunt. 
The  Wild  Hunt  is  a widely  found  tale  of  a supernatural  host  of  wild 
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hunters  who  go  sweeping  across  the  country  usually  on  stormy  nights. 
The  leader  varies  from  culture  to  culture.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  Arthur  was  associated  as  leader  of  this  troop. Arthur  and 
his  phantom  riders  have  been  reported  from  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and 
Brittany. 

This  is  enough  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  the  stories  of  Arthur’s 
death  are  many  and  varied,  and  widely  diffused.  They  show  the 
persistence  of  basic  motifs:  the  fabulous  grave,  tbe  search  for  healing, 
the  prophesy  of  the  return,  transformation  into  a supernatural  char- 
acter. These  accounts  show  too,  the  to-be-expected  tendency  of  tbe 
stories  to  spread  farther  and  farther  from  the  center  of  diffusion 
and  to  become  more  and  more  varied.  The  older  stories  give  way 
and  new  material  is  grafted  on.  It  is  significant  that  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Arthur  say  little  of  his  death  and  nothing  of  the  dis- 
posal of  his  body. 

Mr.  Cranmer’s  story  is  then  conventional.  Found  on  the  periphery 
of  the  culture  it  preserves  the  most  archaic  elements:  the  wounded 
king  seeking  the  waters  of  healing,  attended  by  his  iron  men,  the 
fabulous  tomb.  Is  it  only  coincidental  the  association  of  Arthur 
with  the  healing  waters  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Spain?  The  burial 
of  Attila  in  the  diverted  Tiber  certainly  may  be  echoed  in  our  tale. 

My  belief — probably  never  to  be  proved — is  that  there  existed  an 
early  Indian  legend  centering  around  the  spring  on  Windfall  Run, 
perhaps  associated  with  an  Indian  hero,  and  that  the  early  British 
settlers  worked  Arthur  into  this  story  as  all  over  Europe  Arthur 
was  worked  into  earlier  legends  and  tales. 


***** 

Mr.  Cranmer’s  second  tale  is  a combination  of  two  international 
folk  motifs:  the  pact  with  the  Devil  and  the  Devil  as  builder.  These 
two  motifs  are  here  combined  into  a tight  plot. 

The  Barn  Built  by  the  Devil 

This  place  where  the  Devil  built  a barn  was  on  the  Susque- 
hanna about  one  mile  from  New  Buffalo.  Anywhere  along 
there  stop  and  inquire  of  anybody  and  they’ll  point  out 
the  place.  The  last  I knew  the  foundation  was  there.  My 
father  said  he  didn’t  believe  it.  He  was  goin’  down  the  raft 
in  1866  and  the  pilot  pointed  it  out  and  told  the  story. 

This  man  wanted  a barn  and  he  made  a bargain  with  the 
Devil.  The  Devil  was  to  build  him  a barn  that  was  to  last  a 
hundred  years  and  he  was  to  built  it  at  night  and  have  it 
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all  done  before  the  rooster  crowed.  He’d  have  the  barn  all 
finished  in  return  for  the  man’s  soul.  He’d  give  him  his 
soul  for  that  barn. 

That  night  he  and  his  wife,  they  couldn’t  sleep.  There 
was  this  awful  pounding  going  on  out  there  on  this  founda- 
tion. His  wife  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  and  she 
kept  naggin’  at  him,  and  naggin’  at  him.  And  when  it  was 
purt  a neer  morning  he  thought  the  barn  must  be  finished 
and  he  told  her.  She  dressed  and  put  on  an  apron  and  lit  a 
candle  and  held  it  under  the  apron  and  went  out  to  the 
chicken  coop.  Then  she  raised  the  apron  and  the  rooster 
saw  the  light  and  crowed.  Instantly  it  was  silence.  Well, 
next  morning  there  was  the  new  barn,  but  there  was  a place 
about  ten  feet  square  that  wasn’t  finished.  It  was  on  the 
river  side,  up  on  the  river  end  of  the  bam.  Well,  this  man 
thought  that  would  be  easily  finished,  but  every  time  he 
put  the  shingles  on  there  the  next  morning  they  would  be 
layin’  down  on  the  ground.  He  tried  time  after  time  and 
he  couldn’t  finish  that  barn. 

I was  curious  the  first  time  I went  along  there  and  I 
looked  over  and  I could  see  that  it  wasn’t  all  shingled; 
there  was  this  place  about  ten  feet  square  and  I asked  the 
conductor.  You  see,  I was  riding  on  the  train  along  there. 

And  the  conductor  he  told  me  that  was  the  barn  the  Devil 
built.  Every  time  I passed  on  the  railroad  I was  always 
watchin’  it.  Coinin’  up  the  other  way  on  the  other  side  you 
couldn’t  see  it. 

The  last  time  I was  along  there  that  bam  was  gone.  I 
wrote  this  lady  that  lived  that  way  and  she  wrote  back  that 
the  hurricane  of  1946  blew  it  away.  That  was  just  a hun- 
dred years  since  the  Devil  built  it.  In  the  night  it  blew  away, 
and  they  never  could  find  a board  from  it.  It  didn’t  go 
down  in  the  river,  the  boards  would  have  been  floating. 

That  was  all  the  damage  that  hurricane  done,  just  took  the 
barn.  The  Devil  came  and  got  it,  I guess. 

The  motifs  that  make  up  this  tale,  singly  and  in  combination,  exist 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are:  Building  a building 
in  one  night  (H  1104),  cf.  H 1133;  Task  set  to  build  a barn  in  one 
night  (H  1104.1 ) ; Devil  as  builder  (G  303.9.1)  [See  J.  R.  Broderius, 
The  Giant  in  Germanic  Tradition,  Diss.  Chicago  1933.  See  also 
G 303.9.1.13.  Cf.  E.  A.  Baughman,  Gomparative  Study  of  the  Folk- 
tales of  England  and  North  America,  Indiana  University  Diss.  1954] ; 
Man  Sells  Soul  to  Devil  in  return  for  Devil’s  building  a house 
(barn)  (M.  211.2);  Devil  cheated  of  his  promised  soul  (K  210)  ; 
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Devil  cheated  of  victim’s  soul  by  wife  of  victim  causing  cock  to  crow 
prematurely  (*K  219.7)  ; Barn  Devil  built  disappears  at  end  of  hun- 
dred years  agreed  on  (*D  2095.1). 

The  protagonist  may  be  a god  or  a giant  or  even  a sorcerer.  The 
building  varies  from  a bridge  (very  common)  to  a cathedral;  occa- 
sionally it  is  a different  kind  of  task  like  clearing  a region  of  stones. 
The  wife  as  an  outwitter  is  probably  a late  addition  to  the  story.^® 

Mr.  Cranmer’s  version  is  typical  of  the  tale  as  found  in  America 
(except  Indian)  though  one  detail  is  unusual.  Usually  the  man  whose 
soul  is  in  jeopardy  goes  to  the  chicken  house  before  day  light  and 
crows.  His  crowing  starts  the  rooster.  The  wife  with  the  candle  is 
certainly  more  dramatic  and  nicely  makes  the  point  that  the  good 
wife  saves  the  husband  from  the  Devil.  There  is  a Gay  Head  Indian 
tale  in  which  a woman  thwarts  the  Devil  who  had  contracted  to 
build  a bridge  before  cock-crow  by  flashing  a lighted  candle  before 
the  eyes  of  the  rooster.^® 

MacEdward  Leach 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


NOTES 

am  indebted  to  Frank  Hoffman  of  Indiana  University  for  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  Cranmer.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  made  an  extensive  collection  of  folklore 
from  Mr.  Cranmer. 

^ The  bibliography  is  enormous;  the  following  references  are  a good  start. 
J.  D.  Bruce,  The  Evolution  of  Arthurian  Romance,  etc.  (Gottingen  and 
Baltimore,  1923)  ; A.  L.  Brown,  “Camlan  and  the  Death  of  Arthur,”  Folklore 
72:  612;  E.  K.  Chambers,  Arthur  of  Britain  (London,  1927);  J.  E.  Lloyd, 
“The  Death  of  Arthur,”  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Celtic  Studies,  2:  158  ff. ; 
R.  E.  Loomis,  Arthurian  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  (Oxford,  1959,  chs. 
1 and  p.  47ff. 

^ So  translated  by  Kenneth  Jackson,  Loomis,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.  Jackson  adds 
the  comment,  “meaning  perhaps  that  no  one  knew  anything  of  his  burial.” 
Rhys  had  earlier  translated  it,  “Not  wise  (the  thought)  a grave  for  Arthur.” 
More  recently  Rachael  Bromich  in  Studies  in  Early  British  History,  ed.  Nora 
Chadwick  (Cambridge,  1954),  p.  Ill  f.,  discussed  the  triad.  Her  translation 
of  the  last  line:  “Concealed  till  Judgment  Day  the  grave  for  Arthur.” 

‘John  Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore  (Oxford,  1901),  H:  473. 

°J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie,  “Arthurian  Scotland,”  MacMillians  Magazine,  17: 
161-174  and  also  the  same  scholar's  Arthurian  Localities  (Edinburgh,  1869), 
p.61  f.  In  the  Appendix  of  this  book  is  a listing  of  scores  of  places  associated 
with  Arthur  in  folklore. 

‘^Thornton  Romances,  ed.  J.  0.  Halliwell  (London,  1844),  p.  257. 

' An  excellent  account  of  the  whole  story  of  Arthur  and  Glastonbury  listing 
all  the  references  is  Geoffrey  Ashe,  King  Arthur  s Avalon  (New  York,  1958)  ; 
see  also  Loomis,  op.  cit.,  66f. 

* For  a detailed  discussion  of  all  the  hope  of  Britain  legends  concerning  Arthur 
see  the  Columbia  dissertation  of  Mary  Honora  Scanlan,  The  Legend  of  Arthur  s 
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Survival,  typescript  (1961),  Columbia  College  Library;  and  R.  S.  Loomis,  “The 
Legend  of  Arthur’s  Survival”  Ch.  7,  op.  cit. 

“Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  619;  a slightly  different  version  appears  in  Glennie, 
MacMillain;  p.  166. 

'"W.  J.  Entwistle,  Arthurian  Legend  in  the  Literature  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  (London,  1925),  pp.  81-4;  186-9.  R.  S.  Loomis  and  L.  H.  Loomis, 
Arthurian  Legends  in  Medieval  Art  (London,  1938),  p.  24. 

"Rhys,  Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend  (Oxford,  1891),  Index:  Arthur’s 
death;  grave;  Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore,  2:  458. 

J.  D.  Bruce,  ed.  A/ort  Artu,  note  to  line  306;  Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore,  Vol. 
II,  p.  69;  M.  A.  Courtney,  Cornish  Feasts  and  Folklore  (Penzance,  1890)  ; 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  1,  ch.  13;  Lucy  Paton,  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  34. 

" E.  Freymond,  Artu  s Kampf  niit  dew  Katzenungetiim  (Halle,  1899).  The 
first  allusion  to  Arthur’s  death  through  a cat  is  to  be  found  in  a Middle  High 
German  poem,  “Manuel  und  Amande,  ” end  of  the  twelfth  century,  based  on  a 
lost  French  original.  The  cat  Paine  is  first  directly  named  as  having  killed 
Arthur  in  the  Romanze  des  Franceis  of  Andre  de  Constances.  See  Histoire  de 
la  Litterature  franqaise  30;  218.  (I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Paul  Brown  for 
this  note.) 

" Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Otia  Imperialia,  ii,  ch.  12. 

’■'See  for  discussion  and  bibliography:  Inger  M.  Boberg,  Baumeistersagen, 
F.  F.  Communications  # 151  ( Helsinki,  1955);  Barbara  A.  Woods,  The  Devil 
in  Dog  Form,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Folklore  Studies,  vol.  11  (Los  Angeles,  1959). 
This  latter  work  contains  an  excellent  bibliography  of  legend  collections, 
many  of  which  contain  this  story.  V.  Hottges,  Typenverzeichnis  der  deutschen 
Riesen  und  Teufelssagen,  F.F.C.  # 122  ( Helsinki,  1917).  A.  H.  Krappe,  The 
Science  of  Folklore  (London,  1930),  p.  96. 

"'Mabel  F.  Knight,  "Wampanoag  Indian  Tales,”  Journal  of  American 
Folklore,  38:  134-5.  For  the  more  common  version  see,  Clifton  Johnson,  What 
They  Say  in  New  England,  Boston,  1896,  p.  241;^. 


PRINCE  FARRINGTON,  “KING  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  BOOTLEGGERS:” 

A Hero  Legend  in  the  Making 


Robert  H.  Byington 


The  task  of  explaining  what  a folk  hero  is  and  defining  with 
even  relative  certainty  the  process  by  which  he  comes  into  being 
and  endures  is  hardly  the  most  satisfying  that  a scholar  can  under- 
take. While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a hero  is  a character  ( real 
or  fictional)  who  captures  the  public  imagination  and  evokes  their 
admiration  or  affection  to  such  a degree  that  they  sing  songs  and 
tell  stories  about  him,  it  is  not  so  clear  which  of  these  types  (ranging 
from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Rudolph  Valentino)  can  properly  be 
called  a folk  hero  ( as  distinct  from  local  celebrity,  national  idol, 
popular  hero,  etc. ) . Even  if  we  assume  that  the  “pure”  folk  hero 
can  be  at  least  tentatively  distinguished  from  his  bastard  cousins,  we 
quickly  discover  that  the  way  he  comes  to  be  is  only  partially  under- 
stood— hence,  subject  to  conflicting  analysis  and  interpretation. 

The  process  is  not  simple,  and  understandably  tempts  one  to 
the  ouer-simplification  that  characterizes  certain  etiologies  of  myth 
and  the  hero.  One  school  attempts  to  account  for  a folk  hero’s 
characteristics  as  the  imaginative  feat  of  a single  publicity  agent, 
hero-maker,  writer  ( call  him  what  you  will ) whose  views  are  picked 
up  and  repeated  by  other  commentators  until  they  are  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  public  mind.^  Another  theory  holds  that  folk 
heroes  arise  anonymously  in  response  to  particular  psychological 
needs  on  the  part  of  the  folk,  and  not  as  a result  of  any  individual’s 
efforts.-  Neither  of  these  conflicting  theories  is  wholly  right  nor 
wholly  wrong — the  partial  validity  of  either  would  depend  a great 
deal  on  the  particular  folk  hero  under  examination — hut  neither  is 
gejierally  applicable,  for  each  ignores  other  important  factors  that 
are,  I think,  demonstrably  operative  in  the  construction  of  an  heroic 
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image.  Let  me  state  what  I conceive  to  be  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  folk  hero,  and  then  pass  on  to  what  I hope  is  a convincing 
illustration  not  only  of  this  conception,  but  also  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  emergence  of  a genuine,  {\i\\-fledged  hero. 

The  folk  hero  story  is,  first  of  all,  a legend  (as  distinct  from  pure 
fiction  or  myth)  ; i.e.,  it  tells  of  a person  who  actually  lived  or  is 
living.  The  feats  or  sayings  attributed  to  this  person  in  the  telling 
of  the  story  ( or  any  part  of  it ) do  not  have  to  be  true — in  fact, 
rarely  are — but  they  have  to  be  within  the  realm  of  physical  possi- 
bility, so  that  most  of  the  people  who  relate  them  or  sing  of  them 
believe  them  to  be  true.  Second,  the  heroic  aspects  of  the  folk  hero’s 
image,  those  qualities  which  chiefly  appeal  and  for  which  he  is 
chiefly  admired,  are  largely  imaginary;  they  are  attached  to  the 
real-life  figure,  forming  a mythic  haze,  a nimbus  of  legend  about 
an  historical  core.  And  it  is  this  legendary  envelope  that  is  of 
interest  to  the  folklorist,  for  if  “legend  is  the  shaping  of  history 
closer  to  the  heart’s  desire,”  both  the  subject  shaped  and  the  nature 
of  the  shaping  can  tell  us  a good  deal  about  the  shapers.  The  folk 
hero  serves,  then,  as  a kind  of  cultural  index,  a reflection  of  the 
values,  needs,  and  attitudes  of  the  people  who  create  him.  And, 
while  I would  say  that  the  folk  hero  who  emerges  spontaneously 
through  an  involuntary  collective  process  is  clearly  more  genuine 
and  possibly  more  significant  than  the  hero  who  is  adopted  from 
literature  or  journalism,  we  must  not  exclude  the  latter  type.  For  no 
matter  how  a story  originates,  it  becomes  viable  legend  if  the  folk 
find  it  satisfying  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  its  continuance.  Its 
continued  circulation  and  modification  determine  its  legitimacy, 
not  its  origin. 

Hero  legends  vary  in  significance,  of  course,  and  a particular 
hero’s  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  folk  heroes  depends  largely  upon 
two  factors;  (1)  The  size  of  the  legend.  The  more  different  stories 
or  anecdotes  there  are  about  a particular  hero,  the  more  complex 
and  significant  he  becomes;  and  the  more  these  different  episodes  or 
motifs  are  integrated  to  form  a consistent  image  or  dynamic  sequence 
of  events,  the  more  likely  the  hero  will  outgrow  his  native  environ- 
ment and  become  widely  known.  There  are  probably  hundreds  of 
local  strong  men  (e.g.,  Barney  Beal  of  Beal’s  Island,  Maine,  or 
Miles  Dent  of  Dent’s  Run,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania)  whose  pro- 
digious feats  of  strength  provide  the  staple  of  local  legend,  but — 
largely  because  these  individuals  are  limited  to  one  heroic  attribute — 
they  are  unknown  outside  their  immediate  areas;  Jesse  James,  on 
the  other  hand,  a far  more  complex  heroic  figure,  has  achieved 
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national,  if  not  international  prominence.  We  must  not  assume,  of 
course,  that  the  development  of  a hero  legend  at  any  particular  tinie  is 
a constant.  It  may  be  in  the  process  of  either  gro\vth  or  decay. 
(2)  The  significance  of  a hero  legend  depends  also  upon  the  extent 
of  its  diffusion  and  the  degree  to  which  it  has  permeated  the  folk 
culture.  The  more  familiar  the  legend  ( by  virtue  of  geographical 
distribution  or  social  permeation ) , the  more  meaningfully  it  serves 
as  a cultural  index.  A hero  whose  name,  at  one  time  or  another,  is 
on  everyone’s  lips  is  obviously  more  important  than  those  who  are 
known  only  in  a particular  class,  occupation,  or  age  group;  thus. 
Prince  Farrington,  bootlegger  par  excellence  of  north-central  Penn- 
sylvania, is  far  more  deserving  of  the  folklorist’s  attention  than, 
let  us  say.  Cherry  Tree  Joe  McCreery,  another  regional  hero,  who  was 
familiar  only  to  lumbermen,  most  of  whom  have  passed  away. 

This  brings  me,  at  last,  to  the  hero  of  this  article,  the  case  in 
point  to  whom  these  tedious  preliminaries  refer,  the  case  of  Prince 
David  Farrington,  “King  of  the  Bootleggers.”  Before  I focus  in  on 
“The  Prince”  himself,  however,  it  is  important  that  we  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  culture  which  provided  a fertile  seedbed 
for  just  such  a folk  hero  as  he  has  become. 

North-central  Pennsylvania,  particularly  that  region  known  as  the 
West  Branch  Valley  (of  the  Susquehanna  River),  was  opened  up 
and  settled  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  Scotch-Irish 
frontiersmen,  who  were  followed  a generation  or  so  later  by 
Pennsylvania  Germans  from  the  south-eastern  counties.  To  this 
day,  Scotch-Irish  and  German  remain  the  predominant  ethnic 
stocks.  It  is  mountain  country,  for  the  most  part,  heavily  wooded, 
and  abounding  with  streams  and  runs  which  make  their  way  down 
innumerable  little  valleys  and  hollows  to  the  larger  creek  valleys 
and  ultimately  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  itself.  It  is, 
even  today,  sparsely  populated  (by  urban,  suburban,  or  exurban 
standards)  and  even  in  the  1870’s  and  80’s — the  lumber  era,  when 
for  almost  two  decades  the  West  Branch  Valley  produced  more  board 
feet  of  lumber  than  any  other  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth — it 
was  off  the  beaten  track.  The  designation,  “Pennsylvania’s  Last 
Frontier,”  with  which  the  proprietors  of  hunting  camps  in  Clinton 
and  Potter  Counties  try  to  impress  visiting  sportsmen  is  not  inap- 
propriate. The  inhabitants  of  the  region,  conditioned  by  relative 
isolation  for  a long  period  of  time,  cling  persistently  to  the 
individualistic  traditions  of  the  frontier  days  they  have  by  no  means 
forgotten.  They  are  sturdily  independent  (even  those  who  for  one 
economic  reason  or  another  have  moved  from  the  woods  or  country- 
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side  into  the  towns)  and  they  strongly  resent  the  principle  of 
governmental  control  of  or  intervention  in  any  aspect  of  their 
lives  (even  though,  since  the  days  of  Prohibition  and  the  New  Deal, 
they  have  become  quite  accustomed  to  state  or  Federal  agents  of 
one  kind  or  another  poking  about  in  their  preserves — in  fact,  it 
will  be  assumed  in  certain  areas  out  of  hunting  season  that  any 
stranger  is  a “guv’ment  man”).  The  majority  of  them  are  small 
farmers,  laborers,  tradesmen,  or  businessmen  of  one  kind  or  another; 
but  even  many  of  those  who  live  in  town  and  have  achieved  standard 
middle-class  or  upper-middle  class  status  maintain  contact  with  the 
environing  folk  culture  that  is  still  very  much  alive  and  from  which 
many  of  them  came. 

There  are  several  chapters  yet  to  be  written  in  the  cultural  history 
of  this  region,  hut  perhaps  the  most  interesting  would  be  that 
dealing  with  the  folk  habit,  practice,  craft  (call  it  what  you  will) 
of  illegal  distilling.  Whiskey  making  had  been  an  engrained  habit 
in  tbe  region  for  generations  before  tbe  advent  of  Prohibition.  There 
was  hardly  a family  living  outside  the  towns  some  member  of  which 
did  not  tend  the  family  still  in  season,  and — as  the  now  rare  but 
once  ubiquitous  green  bottle  attests — tbe  laws  of  hospitality 
required  that  whiskey  be  offered  to  every  guest.  Hence,  when 
Prohibition  came,  and  offered  a bitberto  undreamed  of  market  for 
their  homely  folk  beverage,  tbe  natives  of  tbe  West  Branch  Valley 
were  ready. 

It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  the  half-dozen  or  so  histories  of 
illegal  distilling,  bootlegging,  and  moonsbining  I have  consulted 
make  no  mention  of  north-central  Pennsylvania,  for  although  I have 
not  had  the  time  to  make  a thorough  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control  Board  or  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  ( where  most  of  the  pertinent  statistics  are  to  be 
found ) , 1 have  gained  the  clear  impression  from  almost  a hundred 
informants  that  the  scope  of  bootlegging  operations  in  the  West 
Branch  Valley  during  Prohibition  and  afterwards  must  have  been 
tremendous. 

Today,  more  than  30  years  since  repeal,  the  lore  of  bootlegging 
is  rife — not  only  at  cocktail  parties  in  the  river  towns  of  Milton, 
Williamsport,  Jersey  Shore,  and  Lock  Haven,  but  also  in  the  little 
bars  at  country  crossroads;  not  only  among  drinking  men  but 
among  schoolchildren  and  nuns.  The  anecdote  about  bootlegging 
is,  I have  come  to  believe,  a staple  of  regional  conversation.  There 
are  stories  by  garage-men  of  the  bullet-riddled  Hudson  with  the 
blood  stained  cushions  that  was  hastily  and  secretly  repaired  by 
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night  and  then  returned  to  its  owner,  a Methodist  minister.  They 
will  also  tell  you  of  the  custom-made  Nashes  with  two-hundfed 
gallon  tanks  slung  under  their  frames,  or  the  Reo  Speed  Wagons 
used  to  transport  50  gallon  kegs  of  whiskey  concealed  under  loads 
of  coal.  The  milkmen  in  Jersey  Shore  will  tell  you  how  their 
predecessors  on  this  or  that  route  would  pick  up  orders  for  whiskey 
and  deliver  it  via  the  regular  milk  deliveries.  There  are  dozens 
of  reports  of  how  one  would  be  offered  fabulous  fees  ( ranging  from 
flOO  to  S2000)  to  “drive  this  car  to  a certain  address  in  Harrisburg” 
or  “store  some  stuff  in  my  barn  for  a few  weeks.”  There  are  stories 
of  underground  escape  tunnels,  and  hair-raising  chases  along  coun- 
try roads.  One  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that,  somehow,  almost 
everyone  was  in  on  it,  and  those  who  weren’t  wished  they  had  been. 
The  stories  are  told  with  gusto  and  lively  relish,  for  the  most  part, 
and  some  of  them  are  quite  funny.  One  informant,^  now  retired  and 
a near  millionaire,  but  once  the  second  biggest  bootlegger  in  the 
entire  area,  told  me  how  he  used  to  solve  the  potentially  disturbing 
problem  of  a new  district  chief  in  the  local  revenue  office. 

“I’d  see  him  downtown  one  day,”  reported  X,  “and  I’d  go  right 
up  to  ’im  and  say  T’m  X.  How’d  you  like  to  be  on  my  payroll?’  ” 

“My  gosh,  X,”  I replied,  “What  would  you  do  if  he  said  No?” 

“Hell,”  X retorted,  “I  never  met  one  who  said  ‘No!’” 

X also  told  me  how  he  and  his  associates,  one  of  them  a wealthy 
Williamsport  brewer  named  Y whose  mansion  on  Grampian  Boule- 
vard still  stands,  w^ere  accustomed  to  transport  50  gallon  kegs  of 
whiskey  from  their  mountain  still,  and  store  them  in  Mr.  Y’s  ample 
cellar  until  Mrs.  Y put  her  foot  down  and  stopped  the  practice — 
because  the  cellar  was  getting  so  full  of  whiskey  barrels  she  had  no 
place  to  hang  her  laundry! 

No  matter  who  one  talks  to — lawyers,  w’elders,  tavern-owmers, 
schoolteachers — they  all  seem  to  have  some  information  about  one 
or  another  phase  of  the  bootlegging  operations;  and  it  was  a 
Catholic  nun  who  informed  me  that  the  standard  driver’s  fee  for 
running  a load  of  whiskey  through  Williamsport  (a  main  distribu- 
tion center  for  the  bootleggers,  but  also  a checkpoint  of  the  revenue 
men ) was  one  barrel  of  whiskey  for  every  ten  transported. 

In  view  of  this  interesting  regional  preoccupation,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  a folk  hero  should  emerge  from  the  bootleggers 
brotherhood;  but  since  only  one  emerged.  Prince  David  Farrington 
( or  “The  Prince,”  as  he  is  commonly  referred  to ) , we  must  examine 
him  closely  to  see  what  peculiar  qualifications  he  had  for  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  folk  hero.  First,  the  historical  Farrington:* 
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Born  in  1890,  a native  of  North  Carolina,  he  first  enters  social 
history  at  the  age  of  12  when  he  was  sentenced  to  3 yrs.  in  prison 
for  burning  down  a neighbor’s  barn.  The  neighbor  was  suspected  of 
tipping  off  the  law  to  a still  operated  by  Prince’s  father.  He  served 
only  a few  months  and  was  pardoned.  He  was  convicted  of  violating 
the  li(pior  laws  in  1914  and,  again,  in  1915  (which  latter  conviction 
earned  him  15  months  in  the  Atlanta  federal  penitentiary).  He  left 
North  Carolina  for  Pennsylvania  around  1920,  and  settled  on  a farm 
in  Clinton  County.  The  circumstances  of  his  coming  to  the  West 
Branch  Valley  are  obscure,  but  he  now  began  a stage  of  his  career 
that  was  to  span  a quarter-century,  and  enshrine  his  name  in  local 
memory,  at  the  very  least. 

The  Twenties  were,  of  course,  his  big  years,  and  (eveii  though, 
all  evidence  indicates,  be  was  a grandiose  spender  and  distributed 
his  largesse  flamboyantly  and  indiscriminately)  he  quickly  piled  up 
a fortune.  He  built  an  intricate  network  of  mountain  stills  which 
extended  into  the  mountains  from  Williamsj)ort  for  about  50  miles 
in  almost  every  direction.  The  mountain  farmers  who  raised  his 
grain,  concealed  and  oj)erated  his  stills,  and  stored  his  whiskey 
found  it  a profitable  occupation;  and  this  factor,  coupled  with  their 
resentment  of  revenue  laws  generally,  instilled  in  them  a fierce 
loyalty  to  “The  Prince”  that  has  scarcely  diminished  today.  Don’t 
be  misled,  however,  into  tbinking  his  enterprise  was  essentially 
that  of  a mere  rustic  entreprenuer.  The  records  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board  indicate  that  one  of  Prince’s  stills,  seized 
during  a raid  in  the  fall  of  1934,  was  the  largest  ever  seized  in  the 
Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  5,000  gallon  capacity  it  would 
have  produced  2000  gallons  of  190  to  195  proof  alcohol  every  24 
hours.  The  tax  loss  to  the  government  would  have  amounted  to  al- 
most $12,000  a day.  One  still ! He  maintained  a fleet  of  trucks  and  cars, 
and  iti  one  way  or  another  established  contact  with  almost  every 
element  in  the  region’s  economic  life.  In  1930  a federal  investigator 
wrote  in  his  rei)orts  “Farrington  has  practically  this  entire  district, 
covering  Lycoming  and  Clinton  Counties,  either  in  his  employ  or 
confidence.” 

That  was  the  hey-day.  He  was,  of  course,  frequently  arrested 
and  fined  (or  released  for  lack  of  evidence)  ; and  although  he  once 
made  the  statement  that  “there  is  no  power  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  sufficient  authority  to  do  me  harm,”  his  hey-days  were 
numbered.  During  the  thirties  and  forties  his  fortunes  declined. 
Whereas  certain  other  operators  got  out  while  the  getting  was  good, 
paid  their  taxes,  and  retained  a comfortable  percentage  of  their 
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earnings,  Prince  apparently  didn’t  know  anything  else  to  do;  and 
so  pathetically,  futilely,  kept  starting  up  stills  only  to  lose  them  as 
the  horde  of  “revenooers”  increased  and  his  own  resources  dwindled. 
He  w'as  caught  red-handed  at  a still  on  Tangascootack  Creek  on 
Sunday,  August  25,  1946  ( the  date  of  “the  last  raid” ) and  taken 
to  Lew'ishurg  where  charges  were  preferred  and  $1500  hail  posted 
hy  one  of  his  old  friends.  Prince  did  not  await  the  outcome  of 
the  trial.  Just  before  the  case  was  to  be  tried,  he  was  seen  in  a 
little  green  truck  riding  over  Fourth  Gap  Mountain.  “The  Prince” 
had  decamped. 

He  was  apprehended  by  FBI  agents  5 years  later  in  Florida,  and 
sentenced  to  a 3-year  term  in  the  penetentiary.  He  w'as  paroled 
for  reasons  of  health,  lived  with  a daughter  in  Florida  for  a couple 
of  years  as  his  condition  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  was  finally 
brought  north  by  another  daughter  for  treatment  at  the  Williamsport 
Hospital,  where  he  died  on  June  14,  1956.  He  was  buried  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina — but  his  legend  lived  on  and  prospered, 
unhampered  now  by  his  existence. 

I shall  now  sketch  that  legend  at  its  present  stage  of  development, 
and  one  should  remember  that  the  heroic  image  of  Prince  it  depicts 
depends  in  no  way  upon  published  accounts  of  his  career.  There 
are  several  facets  to  the  image: 

The  Prince  was,  like  Richard  Cory,  a “gentleman  from  sole  to 
crown,”  a gentleman  in  the  most  approved  sense  of  the  term  ( which 
signifies  social  class  not  so  much  as  it  designates  a manner,  a code 
of  behavior,  which — particularly  in  Anglo-Saxon  culture — represents 
the  “ego  ideal”  of  all  classes).  He  was,  first  of  all,  dignified.  “He 
was  always  human  when  he  talked.  And  yet  he  fluttered  pulses  when 
he  said  ‘Good  morning’ 

To  talk  to  him  ...  he  was  a very,  very  bright,  very  intelli- 
gent man.  He  wasn’t  one  of  those  down-to-earth  men  or  up- 
in-the-sky  men,  either  way.  He  was  for  good  and  for  bad. 

I Samuel  Gephart,  Beech  Valley,  Pa. ) 

. . . very  polite  man,  very  dignified  looking  man  . . . 
very  nice  to  talk  to  . . . very  dignified  man,  very  friendly; 
not  overly  friendly,  not  too  friendly,  but  very  friendly. 
You’d  never  dream  that  he  w'as  actually  an  outlaw.  I Frances 
Gephart,  Hillsgrove,  Pa. ) 

He  is  a gentleman  ...  If  you  was  hungry,  he’d  feed  ya. 

If  you  was  in  want,  he’d  take  care  of  ya.  He  was  hard  but 
he’s  really  a gentleman  . . . [the  following  said  in  a tone  of 
scornful  content]  He’s  a whole  lot  more  of  a gentleman. 
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I’ll  say,  than  a lot  of  those  prohibition  officers  . . . that 
everytime  they  stopped  a truck  had  their  hand  out  to  try  to 
get  a bribe  to  let  the  whiskey  go  through — and  I know 
of  many’s  a truck  that  went  through  just  because  they 
handed  the  prohibition  officers  a good  bribe  (H.  B.  Lynn, 
Williamsport,  Pa. ) 

Prince  was  a breathing  illustration  of  Knightly  “gentilesse.” 
As  one  informant  (David  Albert,  Sr.,  Beech  Valley,  Pa.)  noted 
appreciatively,  whenever  he  encountered  the  Prince,  since  the 
Prince  knew  that  the  informant  didn’t  drink,  they  would  have  a 
soft  drink  together.  And  scrupulous?  The  Prince  never  sold  bad 
whiskey.  And  even  when  he  would  l)ring  in  Canadian  whiskey  to 
help  supply  a demand  that  his  own  output  could  not  keep  up  with, 
“every  bit  of  it”  was  taken  to  the  Williamsport  Hospital  for  sampling 
before  it  was  sold — just  to  make  sure  it  was  good  whiskey  (H.  B. 
Lynn,  Williamport,  Pa.). 

“And  he  was  rich — yes,  richer  than  a king.”  A carpenter  who  did 
some  work  at  the  Prince’s  Silver  Fox  Ranch  (near  Antes  Fort,  Pa.) 
reports  that  he  saw  small  children  using  $20  hills  as  toys;  and  one 
informant  told  me  that  Prince’s  daughter,  now  married  and  living 
in  Jersey  Shore,  used  to  play  with  rolls  of  $1000  hills  — “poor  girl,” 
the  informant  commented  sarcastically,  “she  had  nothing  else  to 
play  with.”  (James  B.  Humes,  Williamsport,  Pa.)  “His  son  would 
buy  five  cents  worth  of  candy  and  pay  for  it  with  a twenty  dollar 
bill.”  (Cliff  Meixel,  Rauchtown,  Pa.). 

But  he  was  generous,  and  is  remembered  everywhere  for  his 
benevolence.  Like  a touring  monarch,  he  would  distribute  alms 
wherever  he  went.  “The  commonest  fellow  could  always  get  a loan 
from  five  dollars  up,  and  the  Prince  never  asked  for  it  back.”  He 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  when  someone  was  in  need  of  assistance 
and  always  supplied  it,  unasked.  He  gave  $400  for  the  new  roof  of 
a church  in  Rauchtown,  and  when  the  roof  cost  only  $200  and  the 
extra  money  was  returned  to  him,  he  refused  it,  saying  “Give  it  to 
the  minister.”  The  minister  is  reported  to  have  taken  it,  commenting 
as  he  did  so,  “God  needs  it  more  than  he  does.”  The  house  of  a poor 
family  in  Sugar  Valley  burned  down  one  cold,  winter  night;  and 
as  the  family  stood  shivering  over  the  smoking  ruins  in  the  bleak 
light  of  early  day,  contractors’  trucks  pulled  up  and  began  con- 
structing a new  house — and  were  shortly  followed  by  a big  furniture 
van  filled  with  new  furniture.'’  Prince’s  daughter  used  to  be  embar- 
rassed during  the  depression  by  the  fact  that  she  had  bananas  in  her 
lunch  while  hungry  classmates  looked  longingly  on.  She  told  her 
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Newspaper  engraving  courtesy  of 
GRIT  Publishing  Co.,  Williamsport.  Penna. 


father,  and  he  bought  “a  whole  tree  of  bananas,”  took  it  to  the 
school,  and  said  “Eat  up!”  (Nora  Bartlett,  Newbury,  Pa.  I If  there 
was  sickness  in  a family,  a jug  of  whiskey  would  he  found  on  the 
doorstep  in  the  early  dawn.  During  the  Depression  he  paid  fanners 
double  the  market  price  for  their  grain  because  he  knew  it  was  the 
only  income  they  had.  Were  there  space,  these  examples  could  be 
multiplied  almost  ad  infinitum,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  Robin  Hood  and  Jesse  James  are  consistently  linked 
with  the  Prince  by  the  folk  in  the  West  Branch  Valley,  1 would  not 
make  the  analogy.  But  they  do  think  of  him  in  these  terms:  an  out- 
law, yes,  hut  only  in  a highly  arbitrary  and  technical  sense  of  the 
term: 


Oh,  they  said  he  was  [an  outlaw],  only  he  wasn’t.  He 
wasn’t  anymore  of  an  outlaw  than  anybody  else.  He  was 
just  makin’  a livin’  in  an  illegal  way,  that’s  all — to  the 
gov’ment,  to  the  gov’ment!  I Samuel  Gephart,  Beech  Valley, 

Pa. ) 

The  law  enforcement  officers,  prohibition  agents,  and  even  the 
judges  appear  as  cold-hearted,  unscrupulous,  and  venal  in  all  these 
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stories;  and  variants  of  the  following  episode  are  always  told  with 
an  air  of  righteous  satisfaction: 

A young  officer  on  the  Lock  Haven  force  was  making 
rapid  advances  and  was  a good  policeman.  He  decided  that 
when  he  had  a chance  he  would  try  to  help  the  government 
capture  the  Prince.  No  one  thought  he  would  dare  do  that 
hut  soon  he  did  something  to  help  them  and  then  he  was 
immediately  kicked  right  off  the  force.  (Mrs.  Herrit, 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.) 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  how  the  legend  will  vary  from  district 
to  district  to  reflect  peculiarities  of  culture  in  that  district.  Although 
Farrington  was  a heavy  drinker — in  fact  alcoholism  was  a con- 
tributing factor  to  his  physical  deterioration  in  later  life — he  is 
known  in  the  Wallis  Run-Proctor  area  north  of  Williamsport  as  a 
teetotaler.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  strongly  Fundamentalist 
(“Bible  thumpers,”  as  the  local  Soil  Conservation  agent  refers  to 
them ) , and  adamant  in  their  insistence  that  “no  one  ever  saw  the 
Prince  take  a drink  ...  he  didn’t  drink  himself.”  Throughout  the 
entire  region,  however,  one  will  hear  the  assertion  that  the  Prince 
became  an  illegal  distiller  ( as  distinct  from  a Seagram  or  Schenley, 
presumably ) only  because  of  his  rugged  independence,  his  opposition 
on  principle  to  the  payment  of  an  excise  tax.  He  is  seen  quite  clearly 
as  a champion  of  a now-lost  l)ut  still  noble  cause  which  they  yet 
passively — and  sometimes  actively — support  themselves. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  Prince  Farrington  legend  is,  as 
yet,  in  a formative  stage;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  project 
at  this  time  the  nature  and  degree  of  its  future  development.  But 
there  is  at  least  one  report  that  the  Prince  was  alive  some  two  years 
after  his  “supposed”  death  in  the  Williamsport  Hospital.  Mr.  William 
Grimburg  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  claims  to  have  seen  the  Prince 
in  Long’s  Hardware  in  Mill  Hall  in  19.58.  He  was  in  terrible  shape, 
and  his  shoes  had  holes  in  the  toes.  He  had  gangrene  in  one  foot 
and  had  lost  a few  toes — a consequence  of  frozen  feet  incurred  while 
“hiding  out”  the  preceding  winter — but  he  was  very  much  alive, 
nonetheless.  This  is  the  only  indication  I have  thus  far  come  upon 
that  the  Prince  Farrington  legend  is  taking  on  this  familiar  aspect 
of  the  Jesse  James  and  Billy  the  Kid  legends,  but  in  a few  more 
years  the  notion  that  the  Prince  “did  not  really  die”  in  1956  may 
be  quite  widespread. 

One  other  major  aspect  of  the  Prince  Farrington  legend  has  yet 
to  be  mentioned.  This  had  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  whiskey 
he  made,  which  is  rememhered  even  more  vividly  than  the  Prince 
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himself  as  a kind  of  wonder  the  like  of  which — alas! — this  world 
will  never  know  again.  Prince  himself  guaranteed  his  liquor  to 
he  110  proof  and  “the  best  liquor  obtainable  anywhere  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,”  but  the  legend  goes  far  beyond  this  modest 
assertion.  So  far  as  can  be  determined  at  this  date,  it  was  a very 
superior  grade  of  moonshine,  corn  and  r)'e  whiskey,  which  the 
Prince  aged  in  charred  oak  casks  for  a certain  period  of  time — but 
for  more  information  than  this  we  must  rely  upon  legend:  there  is 
almost  universal  agreement  that  it  was  in  all  probability  the  best 
whiskey  in  the  world.  Although  in  Prince’s  day  it  retailed  for  $1.00 
a quart  ( or  $4.00  a gallon ) , only  a few  months  ago  a man  was 
reported  to  have  offered  $35.00  in  a Rauchtown  tavern  for  a bottle 
of  it.  I Cliff  Meixel,  Rauchtown,  Pa.)  It  is  believed  that  large 
quantities  of  it  lie  buried  or  concealed  somewhere  in  the  area,  and 
there  are  many  stories  of  fruitless  digging  or  searching  in  places 
where  Prince  was  known  to  have  stored  it  in  the  past. 

Many  shipments  were  confiscated  by  the  authorities,  but  ( one  is 
told  with  a knowing  look  and  a nod  of  the  head  | none  of  it  was 
ever  destroyed — the  clear  implication  being  that  the  authorities 
either  sold  it  or  drank  it  themselves.  It  was  too  “good”  to  destroy. 
One  story  having  considerable  currency  in  the  area  tells  of  a 
huge  confiscated  shipment  of  Prince’s  whiskey  which  was  stored  as 
evidence  in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse  in  Williamsport.  When 
the  trial  began  and  the  evidence  was  produced,  the  barrels  were 
found  to  be  empty  lor,  as  one  informant  told  me,  filled  with  water). 
No  one  ever  discovered  what  happened  to  it,  but  the  implication  is 
that  certain  authorities  were  more  anxious  for  Prince’s  whiskey  than 
his  conviction.  Another  story — widely  believed,  incredibly  enough — 
tells  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  agents  who  appeared  in  Williamsport  one 
day  and  purchased  “two  carloads”  of  Prince’s  whiskey  to  take  back 
to  Washington  to  serve  at  President  Hoover’s  inaugural  ball.  Some 
say  it  was  President  Roosevelt’s  first  inauguration,  and  one  elderly 
informant  insisted  truculently  that  it  was  William  Howard  Taft 
who  wanted  to  treat  his  guest  with  the  Prince’s  whiskey.  There 
are  several  stories  about  “The  Last  Raid,”  but  the  one  that  pays 
most  tribute  to  the  whiskey  itself  has  the  raid  taking  place  in 
February  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
rushing  about  with  tin  cups  scooping  up  the  precious  liquor  as  it 
flowed  over  the  frozen  ground  from  the  smashed  barrels  ( Cliff 
Meixel,  Rauchtown,  Pa. ) . 

There  are  tales  about  caches  of  the  whiskey  that  closely  resemble 
the  treasure  tales  of  the  American  West,  and  one  will  hear  repeatedly 
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that  the  Wiliamsport  Hospital  used  Prince’s  whiskey  for  medicinal 
purposes  because  “it  was  the  purest.”  But  the  clincher,  in  the 
event  one  is  needed,  was  supplied  hy  a surgeon  friend  of  mine  whom 
I had  asked  to  inquire  about  Prince  Farrington  when  he  talked  to 
patients  in  the  hospital.  The  doctor  reported  that  he  had  a couple 
of  octogenarian  patients  for  whom  he  had  been  able  to  do  nothing. 
They  took  no  interest  in  anything,  and  were  going  down,  down — 
until  he  walked  in  one  day  and  asked  them  if  they  knew  anything 
about  Prince  Farrington.  They  brightened  up  like  Christmas  trees, 
took  an  interest  in  life  for  the  first  time  since  their  admission,  and 
began  to  babble  like  excited  children.  And  one  of  them  concluded 
pitifully:  “Aaa  ...  1 wish  1 had  some  of  that  whiskey  now.  It’s 
just  what  1 need.”  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  not  only  did  it  never 
give  you  a hangover,  no  matter  how  much  you  drank,  hut  “it  made 
a new  man  out  of  ye.”  (James  L.  Harrison,  M.l).,  Williamsport,  Pa.) 
So  there  you  have  it.  Just  moonshine  whiskey,  apparently,  but  to 
those  in  the  know,  the  elixir  of  life.  No  wonder  that — as  Hiram 
Cranmer  has  reported*' — the  revenue  agents  were  unable  to  purchase 
dynamite  in  Clinton  and  Lycoming  Counties  to  blow  up  stills,  but 
had  to  cart  it  all  the  way  from  Harrisburg! 

So  much  for  the  Prince’s  legend.  A whole  article  could  (and 
probably  should ) he  devoted  to  what  we  might  call  “the  laws  of 
heroic  legendrv”  that  I think  are  manifest  in  the  evolving  legend 
of  Prince  Farrington,  hut  I shall  content  myself  this  time  with  a 
few'  observations. 

First,  it  should  he  clear  that  heroes  can  and  do  emerge  without  the 
stimulation  or  assistance  of  published  accounts  of  their  lives. 

Second,  the  environmental  atmosphere  must  be  congenial  to  the 
type  of  hero  who  emerges,  hut  the  realdife  individual  who  is  selected 
for  heroic  idealization  must  have  certain  suggestive  traits  or 
peculiar  features  that  call  folk  attention  to  him  and  provide  a 
framework  which  the  folk  imagination  can  build  upon  and  fill  in. 
In  the  Prince’s  case.  I think  these  peculiar  features  were  (1)  his 
name  (presently  shortened  to  “The  Prince”)  which  alone  suggests 
the  aristocratic  demeanor  attributed  to  him,  (2)  the  superior  quality 
of  his  whiskey,  and  (3)  his  own  flamboyant  personality. 

Third,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  legend  begins  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
subject,  so  to  speak,  but  at  least  one  remove  from  him.  I have 
noticed  in  my  collecting  forays  that  those  who  were  actually  associ- 
ated with  the  Prince  in  some  way  tend  to  be  uncommunicative,  or 
amused  that  you  should  believe  or  expect  them  to  believe  some  aspect 
of  the  legend  you  may  have  mentioned  to  them.  Almost  invariably, 
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the  legend  is  most  vibrantly  alive  among  those  who  are  at  least  one 
and  usually  two  or  three  removes  from  the  Prince  himself.  It  seems 
apparent  that  legend  will  grow  only  at  some  distance — geographical 
or  chronological — from  its  subject. 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  reflecting  certain  values  and  attitudes  of 
the  folk  who  create  him,  the  hero  also  serves  psychological  needs — 
sometimes  clear,  sometimes  obscure — which  are  difficult  for  a non- 
psychologist like  myself  to  define.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  contem- 
plation of  the  hero  provides  psychic  satisfaction  of  some  kind,  how- 
ever, for  1 have  observed  the  following  initial  reaction  from  almost 
every  person  I have  approached  in  regard  to  Prince  Farrington: 
A slow,  sly  half-smile  followed  by  a quick  penetrating  glance  ( as  if 
the  informant  had  suddenly  caught  himself  enjoying  some  forbidden 
delight,  and  is  checking  to  see  if  you  have  noticed ) . The  sudden — 
though  temporary — rejuvenation  of  the  80  yr.  old  hospital  patient 
at  the  mention  of  the  Prince’s  name  is  another  case  in  point.  Some- 
thing is  obviously  going  on  inside  these  people,  but  what  it  might 
be,  I do  not  know. 

Fifth,  there  are  certain  features  of  the  Prince  Farrington  legend — 
viz.,  distortion  of  the  historical  figure  to  coincide  with  conventional 
morality,  the  performance  of  generous  and  chivalric  acts,  the  mere 
fact  that  he  is  a hero — that  suggest  the  validity  of  the  thesis'  that 
there  is  a basic  folk  narrative,  a kind  of  “outlaw  hero  formula,”  that 
determines  the  pattern  of  superficially  (and  then  only  apparently ) 
different  outlaw  legends. 

Beyond  this  I do  not  think  it  prudent  to  speculate — at  the  present 
time.  If  the  accretion  of  the  legend  continues,  stimulated  by  psycho- 
logical and  cultural  factors  the  nature  and  strength  of  which  are 
hard  to  assess,  Pennsylvania  may  be  able  to  boast  of  a folk  hero 
who  will  put  predecessors  like  Cherry  Tree  Joe  McCreery  or  Dave 
“Robber”  Lewis  of  Bellefonte  into  limbo  and  compete  in  prominence 
with  Jesse  James  himself.  If,  instead,  the  vitality  of  the  legend 
wanes  and  the  name  of  “The  Prince”  disappears  from  even  local 
memory,  then  we  have  caught  at  least  some  of  it  in  these  pages 
and  learned  possibly  more  than  we  knew  before  about  the  nature  of 
legend  itself.  Surely,  neither  outcome  is  to  he  regretted. 

r . ^ „ Robert  H.  Byington 

Lycoming  College 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

NOTES 

'Chief  among  these  is  Marshall  Fishwick,  whose  American  Heroes,  Myth 
and  Reality  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1954)  so  stresses  the  role  of  the  press  agent 
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that  the  popular  niiiul  hecomes,  in  effect,  a vast  tabula  rosa  receiving  without 
protest  whatever  the  myth-makers  choose  to  inscribe  upon  it.  His  thesis  is 
that  had  tliere  been  no  Parson  Weems  or  John  Filson  and  Timothy  Flint, 
(ieorge  Washington  and  Daniel  Boone  would  never  have  become  folk  heroes. 
For  other  expressions  of  this  view  see  Sidney  Hook's  The  Hero  in  History 
(New  York,  1953)  pp.  10,  153;  and  P.  Meadows’  “Some  Notes  on  the  Social 
Psychology  of  the  Hero,"  Southwestern  Social  Science  Quarterly,  26;  245, 
December,  1945. 

"Alfred  Adler.  "Billy  the  Kid;  A (lase  Study  in  Epic  Origins,”  Western 
Folklore,  10:152,  April,  1951. 

' For  obvious  reasons,  some  of  my  informants  asked  to  remain  anonymous; 
1 must  honor  their  request. 

'The  vital  statistics  in  the  following  account  were  gleaned  from  four  news 
articles  that  appeared  at  various  times  in  (Irit,  weekly  newspaper  (local 
edition),  from  1951  to  the  time  of  Prince  Farrington's  death  in  1956:  Grit, 
News  Section,  April  9,  1950;  Grit,  News  Section,  April  16,  1950;  Grit  (n.d., 
hut,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  the  late  spring  or  early  summer  of  1952)  ; 
Grit,  News  Section,  June  17,  1956,  p.  52. 

“The  above  anecdotes  are  widely  distributed  and  exist  in  any  number  of 
variants. 

''  A letter  to  the  writer  dated  21  December  1961. 

’Kent  L.  .'steckmesser,  “Joaipiin  Murieta  and  Billy  tbe  Kid,”  Western 
Folklore,  21:  2 (.April,  1962),  pp.  77-82. 


GAMES  FROM  THE  LITTLE  RED 
SCHOOL  HOUSE* 


Mac  E.  Barrick 


A riddle  found  in  many  collections  asks:  “Why  is  a schoolyard 
bigger  at  recess?”  and  the  answer  is  “Because  there  are  more 
feet  in  it.”  The  little  red  school  house  lacked  many  advantages 
of  the  modern  consolidated  school,  and  its  schoolyard  was  a far 
cry  from  the  playgrounds  of  today  with  their  well-polished  sliding- 
boards,  jungle  gyms,  splinterless  see-saws  and  other  essential  para- 
phernalia. But  the  “scholars”  at  the  one-room  schools  had  just  as 
much  fun  (maybe  more)  as  today’s  well-integrated,  well  life-adjusted 
child.  Many  of  the  games  they  knew  are  still  played  bv  today’s 
child,  though  his  teacher  now  organizes  them  and  directs  them. 

The  passing  of  the  little  red  school  house  dealt  a death-blow  to 
many  traditional  games.  The  one-room  school  brought  together  into 
one  group  children  ranging  in  age  from  six  through  fourteen,  and 
in  this  atmosphere  the  younger  children  admired  and  respected 
the  older,  not  only  for  their  greater  age  and  size,  but  also  because 
of  their  greater  skill  in  the  games  played  at  recess.  The  older 
children  were  the  organizers  and  arbiters  of  the  games,  having 
learned  the  rules  from  others  since  gone.  In  this  way,  a great 
variety  of  games  passed  gradually  from  generation  to  generation, 
for  in  rural  areas,  families  moved  only  infrequently  and  then  to 
no  great  distance,  so  that  whole  families  often  attended  the  same 
school  that  the  parents  or  grandparents  had  attended. 

In  this  collection  are  presented  the  games  played  at  three  one- 
room  schools  ( and  for  comparison,  at  two  nearby  small-town  schools ) . 
The  schools  in  question  are  McClure’s  Gap.  located  about  six  miles 
northeast  of  Newville,  Pa.,  along  the  Blue  Mountain;  Locust  Point, 
located  approximately  four  miles  southeast  of  McClure’s  Gap;  and 

* I wish  to  express  publicly  my  tlianks  to  my  wife  Jean  for  her  assistance 
in  gathering  this  material  and  for  good-naturedly  answering  innumerable  times 
the  question  "How  do  you  play  this?” 
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‘Possum  Hill/  about  four  miles  farther.  The  towns  are  Newville 
and  Carlisle  ( a few  games  currently  played  in  nearby  Harrisburg 
are  also  listed).  Various  members  of  two  families  have  been  con- 
sulted, three  generations  in  one  family  being  included  (BG — RM — JB, 
BRG),  and  two  in  the  other  (ES,  EB— RH,  MB).“  The  range  of 
school  experiences  of  these  people  covers  nearly  sixty  years,  from 
1898  to  195.5,®  the  year  in  which  these  one-room  schools  were  replaced 
by  jointures. 

Significantly,  many  of  the  games  played  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  were  still  played  with  regularity  fifty-five  years  later.  Some 
games  were  played  ( with  variations ) by  all  the  informants.  Drop 
the  Handkerchief,  London  Bridge,  Mulberry'  Bush,  Hidey-Go-Seek, 
Tag  and  Earmer  in  the  Dell  were  the  most  frequently'  played  games. 
Others,  such  as  Go  Round  and  Round  the  Village,  Bull  in  the  Ring, 
Pussy  Wants  a Corner  and  Tick-Tickle-E-Over,  though  popular  in 
the  one-room  schools,  were  not  played  in  town.  Town  children 
tended  toward  games  w'hich  involved  accessories  such  as  jacks, 
marbles  and  jumping  ropes;  these  were  not  used  in  the  rural  schools, 
particularly  in  the  early  decades  of  our  period.^ 

Girls  in  the  one-room  schools  usually  played  ring  games  and 
rhyme-marching  games,  with  the  younger  boys  participating.  Older 
boys  leaned  toward  more  manly  sports  such  as  Tag,  Hidey-Go-Seek, 
Mush-Pot,  Bull  in  the  Ring  and  Baseball.  Prisoner’s  Base,  Fox  and 
Geese,  Fox  in  the  Morning,  Scooter  and  Tick-Tickle-E-Over  were 
popular  with  both  sexes.  ’ 

Dialogue  games  were  not  common  in  this  area,  but  chasing 
games  led  in  popularity.  Team  games  usually  evolved  into  games  of 
chase.  Major  sports  I except  for  a form  of  Baseball)  w'ere  unknown, 
there  being  no  Little  League  Stadia  or  playground  courts  to  use. 
These  children  had  to  adapt  the  school-ground  that  they  found — trees, 
gullies,  banks  and  outhouses — to  whatever  games  were  played,  and, 
generally,  space  was  lacking  for  any  very  complicated  activity.'’’ 

But  why  should  children  no  longer  play  games  popular  as  long  as 
London  Bridge  and  Simon  Says?  One  reason  is  that  children  today 
are  too  busy  with  television,  educational  toys  and  indoor  games  to 
play  the  old  favorites.  Street-corners  and  front  porches  are  not  good 
play  areas  for  most  such  games.  In  addition,  today’s  little  boys 
and  girls  are  growing  up  too  fast;  they  take  life  too  seriously  and 
they  play  just  as  seriously.  Play  is  no  longer  fun,  but  a type  of 
contest  or  competition  to  see  who  can  bounce  the  ball  the  most  times, 
or  jump  rope  most  often  without  missing.'  But  part  of  the  explanation 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  games  that  Grandma  played  is  that  the 
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little  red  school  house  is  gone.  Children  today  are  not  thrown  out 
onto  the  schoolyard,  young  and  old  together.  Rather,  they  play  in 
age  groups,  and  there  is  little  if  any  chance  for  the  older  generation 
to  teach  its  games  to  the  younger.  The  old  rhymes  remain  as  nursery 
rhymes  or  jump-rope  rhymes,’^  but  the  games  are  disappearing. 

In  the  following  list,  the  games  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
title.  The  initials  in  parentheses  are  those  of  the  informants  who 
reported  the  game  (see  note  3 above),  and  the  references  are  to 
the  two  basic  collections  of  American  children’s  games." 

Animal,  Vegetable  or  Mineral 

One  team  chooses  the  name  of  a person  or  object  and  tells  the 
other  team  only  that  they  have  chosen  “animal,”  “vegetable.”  or 
“mineral.”  The  other  team  must  then  guess  what  the  object  is  by 
asking  questions  that  can  be  answered  “yes”  or  “no”.  (MB) 

Automobile 

Each  player  is  given  the  name  of  an  automobile  part  and  when 
the  leader  calls  that  part,  must  imitate  its  sound  or  action.  ( RH ) 

Baby  in  the  Hat 

Each  player  is  given  a number  secretly.  Then  the  person  who  is 
“It”  throws  a ball  into  the  air  and  calls  a number.  The  person 
whose  number  is  called  catches  the  ball  and  yells  “Stop!”  Everyone 
stands  still  and  he  tries  to  hit  one  of  the  players.  If  he  hits  someone, 
that  person  is  given  a letter  ( B-A-B-Y ) . The  game  continues  until 
someone  has  the  four  letters.  That  person  goes  through  the  “spanking 
machine”  (submits  to  being  spanked  by  all  the  others).  (Frances 
Heishman,  Harrisburg,  1960-63) 

Bag-Tag 

A variation  of  Tag  with  the  Ball,  Bag-Tag  is  a farm-child’s  game, 
usually  played  in  the  rafters  and  hay-mows  of  a bam.  A burlap 
sack  is  knotted  into  a ball,  and  the  person  who  is  “It”  chases  the 
others  around  the  barn  trying  to  throw  the  bag  and  hit  them.  The 
person  hit  becomes  “It”.  (RH) 

Baseball 

A form  of  Baseball  was  played  at  Locust  Point  school  over  a 
number  of  years.  Children  of  all  ages  participated.  There  were  four 
batters,  a catcher,  a pitcher,  and  three  basemen,  everj  one  else  being 
fielders,  with  no  division  into  teams.  Rather,  a form  of  rotation  was 
practiced,  in  that  when  a batter  was  out,  he  moved  to  the  bottom 
of  the  order  and  had  to  work  his  way  back  up  again,  the  sequence 
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being  fielder  - third-baseman  — second-baseman  — first-baseman  — 
pitcher — catcher — batter.  With  every  out,  each  player  moved  up 
one  position  in  the  order.  ( RH,  MB;  cf.  Newell,  pp.  184-5).  See 
also  Home-Run  Derby  and  Kickball. 

Rinco 

Tb  is  traditional  dancing  game  (Brown,  p.  154;  cf.  p.  187)  was 
played  by  adults  at  community  picnics  before  1920.  Participants 
would  form  a large  circle,  join  hands  and  dance  around  singing: 
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B-I-N,  G-0,  go, 

B-I-N,  G-0,  go, 

B-I-N,  G-0,  go. 

Bingo  was  his  name,  sir. 

On  the  second  verse,  they  would  change  directions  and  march  around 
by  couples,  singing: 

There  was  a farmer  had  a dog; 

Fido  was  his  name,  sir; 

F-F-I,  D-D-0, 

F-F-I,  D-D-0, 

F-F-I,  D-D-0, 

Fido  was  his  name,  sir. 

On  another  verse,  two  circles  were  formed  and  the  dancers  marched 
in  opposite  directions,  interweaving  as  they  marched.  (ES) 

Blacksmith 

Participants  sit  immobile  in  front  of  the  leader.  If  he  notices 
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any  of  them  moving,  or  if  one  starts  to  run,  the  leader  must  chase, 
catch  and  hold  him  as  he  counts  “1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10,  Blacksmith.” 
Each  one  caught  aids  in  catching  the  others,  and  the  first  one 
caught  is  the  next  leader.  ( Carlisle,  1942-47 ) 

Blindman’s  Buff  (or  Bluff) 

Alter  one  person  is  blindfolded,  the  others  hide.  The  blindfolded 
player  then  gropes  around  until  he  finds  one  of  them,  trying  to 
guess  who  it  is.  The  person  guessed  is  the  next  one  blindfolded. 
Often  the  participants  will  change  hats  or  jackets,  or  disguise  their 
voices  in  an  attempt  to  fool  the  guesser.  Though  usually  a parlor 
game,  this  was  sometimes  played  at  school.  ( BG,  ES,  RM,  RH,  JB, 
MB.  Brown,  p.  61;  Newell,  p.  162) 

Bull  in  the  Ring 

All  players  form  a ring  by  joining  hands.  One  player,  the  bull, 
is  placed  inside  the  ring  and  tries  to  break  out  by  running  against 
the  joined  hands.  If  he  escapes,  the  others  must  chase  him  and 
bring  him  hack.  In  another  version,  if  the  bull  escapes,  the  player 
who  lets  him  escape  becomes  the  next  bull.  ( Eirst  version;  BG,  ES, 
EB,  JB;  second  version:  MB.  Cf.  Newell,  p.  90) 

Button,  Button 

The  players  stand  in  a circle,  each  cupping  his  hands  together. 
The  leader  holds  a button  between  his  hands  and  goes  to  each 
player  pretending  to  drop  the  button  in  his  hands,  and  actually 
giving  it  to  one  of  them.  The  leader  asks  “Button,  button,  who’s 
got  the  button?”  and  the  players  try  to  guess  who  has  it.  The  one 
guessing  correctly  becomes  the  next  leader.  (BG,  RM,  JB,  BRG) 

Buzz 

Players  count  in  order  from  1 to  100.  A player  whose  number 
contains  a seven  or  is  a multiple  of  seven  (i.e.,  7,  14,  17,  21,  etc.) 
says  “Buzz”  instead  of  the  number.  If  he  fails  to  say  “Buzz”  at  the 
proper  time,  he  is  “Out”  and  the  counting  continues  without  him. 
(MB) 

Capture  the  Elag 

Two  boundary  lines  are  drawn  and  a handkerchief  or  “Hag”  is 
placed  between  them.  Two  teams  are  chosen  and  each  tries  to 
capture  and  bring  the  flag  behind  its  own  boundary.  A player  who 
ventures  in  front  of  his  own  line,  however,  can  be  captured  by  the 
other  team  and  put  in  its  “prison”,  from  which  he  can  escape  only 
by  having  someone  from  his  own  team  tag  him.  There  is  another 
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version  in  which  two  flags,  one  behind  each  boundary,  are  used. 
(Paul  Heishman,  Harrisburg,  1963.  Brown,  p.  43) 

Charades 

One  person  selects  a word  or  phrase  and  by  acting  and  pantomime 
gives  the  others  clues  so  they  can  guess  it.  This  is  primarily  a 
parlor  game.  ( RM,  name  not  known  ) 

Churning  Butter 

Two  children  join  hands  and  raise  their  arms  above  their  heads. 
They  then  turn  in  opposite  directions,  going  under  their  arms  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  until  one  or  both  falls.  ( RM,  JB.  Brown,  p.  152: 
“Wring  the  Dishrag”) 

Colors 

Someone  assigns  a color  to  each  player  secretly.  Then  the  player 
who  is  “It”  calls  out  a color  and  the  person  whose  color  that  is  runs 
to  a base  with  “It”  trying  to  catch  him.  If  the  player  is  caught,  he 
becomes  “It”.  The  player  given  the  color  Green  was  always  subjected 
to  ridicule  by  the  others  who  would  shout  “Look  at  the  Greenie  go!” 
Sometimes  the  game  was  played  like  Upset  the  Fruitbasket.  (BG, 
ES,  EB,  RM,  BRG ) 

Cowboys  and  Indians 

Two  teams  are  selected,  and  one  group  (Indians)  goes  and  hides 
in  anfljush.  The  other  group  ( Cowboys ) goes  out  looking  for  them, 
and  is  generally  caught  in  a trap.  An  imaginary  gundjattle  ensues 
until  all  of  one  team  is  “dead,”  whereupon  the  teams  regroup  and 
the  roles  are  reversed,  the  second  team  now  going  to  hide  and  the 
first  pursuing.  (Carlisle,  1942-48.  Cf.  Newell,  p.  26) 

Crack  the  Whip 

All  the  players  line  up  joining  hands  in  a long  line.  The  player 
at  one  end  is  the  pivot,  and  when  the  line  is  moving  rapidly,  the 
pivot  suddenly  stops,  swinging  the  others  around  like  a whip,  attempt- 
ing to  dislodge  those  on  the  end,  causing  them  to  let  go  or  fall.  This 
is  often  played  on  the  ice  during  the  winter.  (MB,  BRG) 

Drop  the  Handkerchief 

The  participants  stand  holding  hands  in  a circle,  all  facing  the 
center.  The  player  who  is  “It”  walks  around  the  outside  of  the 
circle  carrying  a handkerchief  which  he  drops  behind  someone.  He 
then  starts  running,  around  the  circle.  The  player  who  now  has  the 
handkerchief  must  try  to  get  around  the  circle  and  back  to  his 
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place  before  “It”  gets  there.  If  he  fails,  he  is  the  new  “It”  and  the 
game  begins  again  (BG,  ES,  RM,  RH,  JB,  MB,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  81) 

Farmer  in  the  Dell 

The  players  form  a circle  by  joining  hands,  and  dance  around  a 
player  (the  Farmer)  inside  the  circle.  At  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  song  the  Farmer  chooses  another  player  to  join  him  in  the  ring, 
and  so  on  until  the  Cheese  is  chosen.  The  Cheese  is  the  Farmer  for 
the  next  round.  The  rhyme  is  traditional: 
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The  farmer  in  the  dell. 

The  farmer  in  the  dell. 

Hi,  ho,  the  dairy,  oh. 

The  farmer  in  the  dell. 

The  series  of  players  chosen  is  always:  Wife,  Child,  Nurse,  Dog,  Cat, 
Rat,  Cheese.  The  tag  line  occasionally  varies:  “Hi,  ho,  the  dairy,  oh” 
(BG,  JB,  BRG);  “Hi,  ho,  canary-o”  (ES,  EB,  MB);  “Hi,  ho, 
sa-Mary-oh  ’ ( RM  ) ; “Hi,  ho,  the  merry,  oh”  ( RH  ) . ( Brown,  pp. 

146-9) 

Fifty-Two  Pickup 

A Catch  game.  The  victim  is  shown  a deck  of  cards  and  asked  if 
he’s  ever  played  (or  would  like  to  play)  Fifty-two  Pickup.  If  he 
says  he  hasn’t  ( or  would  like  to ) the  cards  are  scattered  all  over 
the  floor.  ( RH,  JB,  MB) 

Flossie 

One  player  is  “It”  and  the  other  players  stand  at  one  of  two  bases. 
When  he  calls  “Flossie”  they  all  run  to  the  other  base  as  be  tries  to 
catch  them.  Anyone  caught  helps  to  catch  the  rest  and  when  every- 
one has  been  caught,  the  game  begins  again.  The  first  one  caught 
is  the  new  “It”.  (Paul  Heishman,  Harrisburg,  1962-63) 

Follow  the  Deader 

One  player  is  tbe  leader  and  the  others  follow  him,  imitating  his 
motions.  The  object  is  for  bim  to  perform  feats  which  the  others 
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cannot  do,  or  go  places  where  the  others  will  he  unable  or  afraid  to 
follow.  IBG,  EB,  JB,  MB,  BRGi 

The  game  is  sometimes  played  to  the  following  rhyme  with  the 
players  imitating  “this”  and  “that”  action  of  the  leader: 
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Did  you  ever  see  a lassie 
Go  this  way  and  that  way. 

Did  you  ever  see  a lassie 
Go  this  way  and  that. 

Go  this  way  and  that  way 
And  this  way  and  that  way; 

Did  you  ever  see  a lassie 

Go  this  way  and  that.  (Newville,  1949-51) 

Fox  AND  Geese 

A large  circle  is  tramped  in  the  snow  with  crosspaths  quartering 
it  to  form  an  X.  The  center  of  the  X is  Base  and  any  players  there 
are  "safe.”  hut  anyone  venturing  out  onto  the  paths  or  circle  may 
he  caught  hy  the  Fox.  The  person  caught  becomes  the  new  Fox. 
( FB,  RM.  RH.  MB,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  82;  Newell,  p.  159) 

Fox  IN  THE  Morning 

Two  bases  are  located  some  distance  apart  and  all  the  players 
except  one  (the  Fox)  are  on  one  base.  The  Fox  stands  between  the 
two  bases  and  the  following  dialogue  ensues: 

Fox:  “Fox  in  the  morning.” 

Chickens:  “Chickens  are  plenty.” 

Fox:  “How  many  are  there?” 

Chickens:  “More  than  your  old  bones  can  carry!”  (ES) 

They  all  run  to  the  other  base  and  the  Fox  catches  as  many  as  he  can. 
Those  caught  become  Foxes  too  and  aid  in  the  catching  until  all  are 
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caught.  The  last  one  caught  hecomes  the  Fox  in  the  next  game.  (ES, 
EB,  RM,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  78.  Cf.  Flossie,  above) 

George  Washington’s  Suit 

A Catch  dialogue.  The  victim  is  asked  to  add  up  the  cost  of 
George  Washington’s  suit,  item  by  item.  After  the  pants  are  added, 
the  speaker  says:  “Got  his  pants  down?”  The  victim  answers  “Yes” 

and  the  speaker  says:  “Well,  kiss  his  .”  (Before  1910.  Cf. 

Brown,  p.  174:  “Arithmetic”) 

Go  Round  and  Round  the  Vill.age 

The  players  form  a circle,  joining  hands,  and  inarch  around 
singing: 
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Go  round  and  round  the  village. 

Go  round  and  round  the  village. 

Go  round  and  round  the  village. 

As  we  have  done  before. 

One  player  weaves  in  and  out  of  the  circle  under  the  others’  arms 
as  they  sing: 

Go  in  and  out  the  window,  etc. 

Next,  couples  pair  up  and  bow  to  each  other,  singing: 

Now  how  before  your  partner,  etc. 

Finally  all  form  a single  line  and  march  off  singing: 

Now  follow  me  to  London,  etc.  ( RH,  JB,  BRG) 

In  another  version  the  last  line  is  “With  a heart  so  pure  and  free,” 
and  the  third  and  fourth  verses  are  “Go  stand  before  your  lover,” 
etc.,  and  “Now  take  him  in  and  kiss  him,”  etc.,  with  corresponding 
actions.  ( EB  I 

Grunt  Pig  Grunt 

One  player  squats  on  the  ground  with  his  hands  hooked  under 
his  knees.  Two  other  players  take  his  arms  and  pick  him  up,  shaking 
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him  and  trying  to  make  him  let  go.  (ES.  Cf.  Brown,  p.  153: 
“Rotten  Eggs”) 

Hand  Games 

Various  hand  and  finger  games  are  played,  generally  by  adults  to 
amuse  younger  children.  Babies  are  formed  by  folding  a handker- 
chief in  half  to  form  a triangle,  rolling  it  in  from  the  two  points, 
then  turning  it  over  so  that  it  resembles  two  babies  swinging  in  a 
hammock.  ( EB,  RM,  RH,  JB ) 

In  another  game,  the  hands  are  clenched,  fingers  interlocking  and 
knuckles  upward:  “Here’s  the  bull’s  back;”  the  hands  are  inverted, 
fingers  crossed  and  pointing  upward:  “And  here’s  his  rack;”  the 
original  position  is  resumed,  with  the  index  fingers  extended  and 
joined:  “And  here’s  the  haystack”  (Albert  Gutshall,  before  1910; 
EB,  RH,  MB) 

To  form  the  Church,  the  hands  are  in  the  same  position,  but  with 
the  knuckles  pointed  and  the  thumbs  against  the  fingers:  “Here’s  the 
church;”  the  index-fingers  are  extended  and  joined:  “And  here’s  the 
steeple;”  the  thumbs  are  drawn  back  to  show  the  fingers  inside  the 
hands:  “Open  the  door,  and  there’s  the  people.”  (EB,  RH,  JB. 
Brown,  p.  187;  Newell,  p.  138) 

Hang  ’Im 

One  player  draws  a number  of  dashes  on  a sheet  of  paper,  one  for 
each  letter  of  a word  he  has  chosen.  The  other  player  tries  to  dis- 
cover the  word  by  guessing  letters.  If  he  guesses  correctly,  the  first 
player  puts  the  letter  in  the  correct  space.  If  the  letter  guessed  is 
not  in  the  word,  the  first  player  adds  a line  to  a stick  figure.  When 
the  stick  figure  is  complete  (head,  body,  two  arms,  two  legs)  a 
noose  is  drawn  around  the  neck  and  the  figure  is  hanged,  the 
guesser  having  lost  the  game.  (JB,  BRG) 

Hidey  Go  Seek 

One  player  hides  his  eyes  against  a tree  (Base)  and  counts  to  100 
by  fives  while  the  others  run  and  hide.  Having  finished  counting, 
he  calls  out: 

Bushel  of  wheat,  bushel  of  rye. 

Whoever’s  not  ready  holler  “I”. 

or:  “Coming  ready  or  not!”  He  then  proceeds  to  look  for  the  hidden 
players.  Finding  one,  he  runs  back  and  tags  the  Base  saying  “1-2-3 

for  .”  The  first  player  so  caught  is  “It”  for  the  next  game. 

If  a player  succeeds  in  tagging  the  Base  before  “It”,  that  player  is 
in  “Free.”  Occasionally  when  a few  players  remain  hidden  and  can- 
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not  be  found,  “It”  will  call  out  “Oily  oily  ox  in  free,”  and  they  come 
out  of  hiding.  (BG,  ES,  EB,  RM,  RH,  JB,  MB,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  37) 

Home-Run  Derby 

Two  players  take  turns  at  hatting  and  pitching.  A line  is  marked 
for  home-runs  and  each  time  the  batter  hits  the  ball  over  the  line, 
he  scores  a run.  Anything  else,  ground  balls,  fouls,  etc.,  is  an  out. 
When  the  batter  has  three  outs,  the  pitcher  becomes  the  batter,  etc. 
( Carlisle,  Harrisburg,  1960-63  ) 

Hopscotch 

This  is  the  familiar  jumping  game  played  on  sidewalks  and  play- 
grounds, and  was  rarely  played  at  the  one-room  schools.  For  a 
description  of  the  game  and  a diagram  of  the  playing  area,  see 
Newell,  p.  188.  (BRG.  Cf.  Brown,  p.  39) 

How  Do  You  Like  Your  Partner 

Each  girl  is  given  a number,  and  goes  out  of  the  room.  Then  the 
boys  are  given  the  same  numbers  and  the  girls  return,  each  having  to 
sit  with  the  boy  who  has  her  number.  The  leader  then  asks  each  one 
“How  do  you  like  your  partner?”  or  “Who  do  you  like  better?”  If 
someone  is  liked  better,  the  partners  switch.  After  the  pairing  has 
been  thus  completed,  new  numbers  are  assigned  to  the  boys  and  they 
go  out,  starting  the  game  anew.  Though  this  was  primarily  a parlor 
game,  it  was  sometimes  played  at  school.  (ES,  EB,  J.  Russell  Barrick, 
before  1915) 

I Ate  It 

A Catch  dialogue.  The  first  player  says:  “There’s  an  old  dead 
horse  down  in  the  meadow;  I one  it.”  The  second  speaker  is  to 
respond:  “I  two  it.”  They  alternate  until  the  second  speaker  is 
forced  to  say:  “I  eight  it.”  (BG,  ES,  EB,  RM,  RH,  JB,  BRG.  Brown, 
p.  173;  Newell,  p.  141) 

Jack-in-the-Box 

The  leader  says  “Jack-in-the-box”  and  stoops;  the  other  players 
follow  suit.  Then  he  says  “Jack-out-of-the-box”  and  stands  up,  as 
do  the  others.  This  is  repeated  several  times  until,  without  warning, 
the  leader  says  “Jack-out-of-the-box”  and  stoops.  A player  following 
the  leader’s  actions  rather  than  his  command  is  “It”  for  the  next 
round.  (JB,  BRG) 

Another  version  is  played  similarly  to  Simon  Says.  The  players 
obey  the  commands  “Jack-in-the-box”  and  “Jack-out-of-the-box,” 
but  if  the  name  “Jack”  is  omitted,  the  command  is  to  be  ignored.  ( JB) 
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Jacks 

The  traditional  game  of  jackstones  (Brown,  p.  83)  is  usually 
played  now  with  ten  metal  jacks  and  a rubber  ball.  The  ball  is 
thrown  into  the  air  and  jacks  are  picked  up  with  the  same  hand 
while  it  is  in  the  air — first,  one  jack  at  a time,  then  two,  then  three 
at  a time,  and  so  on.  (RH,  JB,  BRG ) 

John  Brown  Had  a Little  Indian 

The  song  “John  Brown  had  a little  Indian”  was  played  as  a finger 
game;  the  thumb  and  fingers  were  held  up  to  correspond  to  the  words: 
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One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Indians, 

Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  Indians, 

Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Indians. 

Ten  little  Indian  boys. 

Then  the  fingers  were  withdrawn  one  by  one: 

Ten  little,  nine  little,  eight  little  Indians,  etc. 

(EB,  JB,  BRG) 

Just  Like  Me 

A Catch  dialogue.  The  victim  is  to  respond  “Just  like  me”  to 
every  statement: 

I went  up  one  pair  of  steps. — Just  like  me. 

I went  up  two  pair  of  steps. — Just  like  me. 

I went  up  three  pair  of  steps. — Just  like  me. 

I went  up  four  pair  of  steps. — Just  like  me. 

I went  up  five  pair  of  steps. — Just  like  me. 

I went  into  a room. — Just  like  me. 

I looked  in  a mirror  ( or  out  a window) . — Just  like  me. 

And  saw  a little  monkey. — Just  like  me. 

(ES,  RM,  RH,  JB,  BRG.  Brown,  pp.  172-3;  Newell,  p.  141) 
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Kick  the  Can 

A variation  of  Hidey  Go  Seek.  Instead  of  “It”  counting,  someone 
kicks  a can  as  far  as  he  is  able,  then  everyone  runs  to  hide  while 
“It”  retrieves  the  can  and  then  starts  to  hunt  for  them.  ( RH,  MB. 
Brown,  p.  39 ) 

Kickball 

This  is  played  by  a varying  number  of  players,  generally  along 
the  lines  of  regular  baseball,  except  that  a large  rubber  or  plastic 
ball  is  used,  being  rolled  and  kicked  rather  than  pitched  and  batted. 
( Carlisle,  1960-63 ) 

King  of  the  Hill 

One  person  stands  on  a mound,  or  porch  step,  or  inside  a circle 
and  announces  “I’m  king  of  the  hill!”  The  others  try  to  dislodge 
him,  and  anyone  succeeding  announces  himself  “King  of  the  hill” 
and  awaits  the  next  onslaught.  ( MB ) 

Lady  Locket 

Played  like  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  but  with  the  accompanying 
rhyme : 

Lady  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  it. 

Nothing  in  it,  nothing  in  it 

But  the  binding  round  it.  (EB) 

Lazy  Mary 

One  child  lies  down  pretending  to  be  asleep,  another  child  is  the 
Mother,  and  the  following  song  dialogue  ensues: 


Mother:  Lazy  Mary,  will  you  get  up. 

Will  you  get  up,  will  you  get  up? 
Lazy  Mary,  will  you  get  up, 

Will  you  get  up  today? 

Mary:  No,  mother,  I won’t  get  up, 

I won’t  get  up,  I won’t  get  up. 
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No,  mother,  I won’t  get  up, 

I won’t  get  up  today. 

Mother:  Lazy  Mary,  if  you  get  up,  etc. 

I’ll  give  you  this  today. 

Mary:  What  will  you  give  me  if  I get  up,  etc. 

If  I get  up  today? 

Mother:  Butter  and  bread  if  you  get  up,  etc. 

If  you  get  up  today. 

Mary:  No,  mother,  I won't  get  up,  etc. 

I won’t  get  up  today. 

Mother:  A nice  young  man  with  rosy  cheeks,  etc. 

If  you  get  up  today. 

Mary:  Yes,  mother,  I will  get  up,  etc. 

I will  get  up  today. 

Mary  gets  up  and  the  game  ends.  (RM,  RH.  Brown,  p.  55;  cf. 
Newell,  p.  96) 

Leapfrog 

All  players  kneel  on  the  ground  in  a single  row  with  their  heads 
between  their  knees.  The  last  player  then  proceeds  to  leap  over 
each  of  the  others  and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line  as  the 
process  is  repeated.  ( BG,  ES,  RH,  JB,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  40) 


Lemonade 

The  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  a leader  and  the 
rest  of  the  children: 


Leader: 

Here  I come! 

Others: 

Where  from? 

Leader: 

New  Orleans. 

Others : 

What’s  your  trade? 

Leader: 

Lemonade. 

Others : 

Give  us  some! 

Leader: 

No-o-o-o-o! 

Others : 

All  right,  then  start  your  dirty  work. 

He  then  goes  through  a series  of  motions  and  the  others  try  to  guess 
what  he  is  doing.  Whoever  guesses  correctly  is  the  new  leader.  (JB) 
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Little  Sally  Waters 

One  player  kneels  in  the  center  of  a ring  as  the  others  sing: 

Little  (name),  sitting  in  the  sun, 

Crying  and  weeping  for  her  boy  friend. 

Rise,  (name),  rise  and  dry  your  eyes. 

Turn  to  the  east,  turn  to  the  west; 

Turn  to  the  one  you  love  the  best. 

She  rises  and  chooses  one  of  the  other  players,  who  is  the  next  to 
kneel  in  the  ring.  (RH.  Newell,  p.  70) 

London  Bridge 

Two  players  stand  facing  each  other  while  the  others  march 
around  and  between  them  singing: 


London  Bridge  is  falling  down. 

Falling  down,  falling  down. 

London  Bridge  is  falling  down. 

My  fair  lady. 

The  two  players  each  raise  an  arm  to  form  an  arch.  The  marching 
continues  with: 

London  Bridge  is  half  built  up,  etc. 

The  players  raise  both  arms,  forming  a double  arch : 

London  Bridge  is  all  built  up,  etc. 

On  the  next  verse,  as  the  players  march  under  the  arch,  the  arch 
drops  (on  the  last  line)  trapping  whoever  is  under  it: 

Here  comes  the  chopper  to  chop  off  your  head,  etc. 

That  player  is  eliminated  and  the  game  continues  until  all  are  thus 
eliminated.  ( BG,  RM,  JB,  BRG.  Brown,  pp.  137-8;  cf.  Newell,  pp. 
253-4) 

Some  informants  recall  a fifth  verse,  the  trapped  player  being  held 
between  the  arms  of  the  bridge  and  swung  back  and  forth: 

Here  comes  the  bucket  to  dip  up  your  blood,  etc. 

(ES,  RH,  MB  ) 
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Other  verses  are  sometimes  included:  “Here  comes  the  jailer  to  take 
you  to  jail,”  etc.;  and  “Here  comes  the  candle  to  light  you  to  bed,” 
etc.;  (cf.  Newell,  p.  254).  (JB,  MB) 

Marbles 

Each  player  places  an  equal  numher  of  marbles  inside  a circle 
drawn  on  the  ground.  Then  each  takes  a turn  trying  to  knock 
marbles  out  of  the  circle  with  a shooter-marble,  retaining  all  those 
which  he  knocks  out.  He  continues  shooting  until  he  fails  to  knock 
a marble  out  of  the  circle.  ( RH,  MB,  BRG.  Carlisle,  1905-63. 
Newell,  pp.  185-6) 

Mary  Mack 

This  is  a hand-clapping  game  played  by  two  children,  having  an 
involved  pattern  of  two-  and  four-handed  clapping  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  rhyme: 

Mary  Mack,  dressed  in  black; 

Twenty-four  buttons  down  her  back. 

Watchman,  watchman,  don’t  catch  me; 

Catch  that  Nigger  behind  the  tree. 

(BC,  RM,  BRC.  Cf.  Archer  Taylor,  English  Riddles  [Berkeley, 
1951],  no.  656) 

May  I? 

The  players  line  up  about  ten  yards  from  the  leader,  who  gives 
them  instructions  to  “Take  a giant  step”  (“pee-pee  step,”  “bunny 
hop,”  “baby  step,”  etc. ) . Before  obeying,  each  player  must  say 
“May  1?”  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  must  return  to  the  starting  place. 
The  first  player  to  reach  the  leader  becomes  the  new  leader.  (RM, 
JB,  BRC.  Carlisle,  1942-45) 

Mon-Key 

A Catch  dialogue.  The  speaker  explains  that  he  is  going  to  say 
he  is  some  kind  of  lock,  and  the  victim  is  to  respond  that  he  is  the 
same  kind  of  key: 

I’m  a brass  lock. — I’m  a brass  key. 

I’m  a silver  lock. — I’m  a silver  key. 

I’m  a gold  lock. — I’m  a gold  key. 

I’m  a mon  lock. — I’m  a mon  key. 

(RH.  Newell,  p.  141 ) 

Mulberry  Bush 

This  is  a pantomime  game  in  which  the  players  imitate  the 
actions  described  in  the  song: 
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Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 
The  mulberr)'  bush,  the  mulberry  bush. 
Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush. 

So  early  in  the  morning. 


This  is  the  way  we  wash  the  clothes,  etc. 
So  early  Monday  morning. 


This  is  the  way  we  iron  the  clothes,  etc. 
So  early  Tuesday  morning. 


This  is  the  way  we  scrub  the  floor,  etc. 

So  early  Wednesday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  sew  our  clothes,  etc. 

So  early  Thursday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  floor,  etc. 

So  early  Friday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  bake  the  bread,  etc. 

So  early  Saturday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  go  to  church,  etc. 

So  early  Sunday  morning. 

I BG,  ES,  EB,  RM,  RH,  JB,  MB,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  85;  Newell,  pp. 
17,  86-7) 


Mumbly  Peg 

A pocket-knife  is  flipped  to  the  ground  from  various  positions  on 
the  hand  and  head  in  an  attempt  to  stick  it  blade  first  in  the  ground 
(at  McClure’s  Gap  around  1905  the  game  was  played  on  the 
school-house  porch).  If  the  knife  fails  to  stick,  the  next  player 
takes  his  turn,  and  so  on,  until  one  player  completes  the  series  of 
flips  successfully.  On  the  source  of  the  name,  see  Newell,  p.  189. 
( ES.  Carlisle,  1944-46.  Brown,  p.  83 ) 

Mush  Pot 

Two  players  throw  a ball  back  and  forth  over  the  heads  of  players 
between  them  in  the  center  or  “Mush  pot.”  If  one  of  the  players  in 
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the  center  catches  the  hall,  he  changes  places  with  the  player  who 
threw  it,  and  that  player  goes  into  the  “Mush  pot.”  (BG,  ES,  RM, 
MB,  BRG) 

One,  Two,  Buckle  My  Shoe 

A pantomime  game  in  which  the  players  imitate  the  action  of  the 
verse: 

One,  two,  huckle  my  shoe; 

Three,  four,  shut  the  door. 

Five,  six,  pick  up  sticks; 

Seven,  eight,  lay  them  straight; 

Nine,  ten,  a big  fat  hen. 

( RH,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  170) 

Parlor  Games 

Among  the  favorite  parlor  games  of  the  area  are  four  in  which  a 
trick  is  played  on  one  of  the  players.  Only  one  of  these  has  a 
standard  name.  Tea  or  Coffee.  A chair  is  turned  over  on  the  front 
legs,  with  the  back  up,  and  covered  with  a coat  or  blanket.  Then 
someone  sits  on  the  legs,  as  if  he  were  sitting  on  one  end  of  a bench 
or  chest.  The  victim  is  brought  in  and  seated  beside  him  on  the 
back  of  the  chair.  The  first  player  asks  the  victim  whether  he 
wants  “Tea  or  coffee,”  and  when  a choice  is  made,  says  “I’ll  get  it.” 
When  he  jumps  up,  the  chair  falls  over.  (RM) 

In  another  such  game  the  victim  is  asked  if  he  ever  saw  stars 
up  a coatsleeve  (Cf.  E.  M.  Fogel,  Beliefs  and  Superstitions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  [Philadelphia,  1915],  p.  373:  “Look  up  a 
man’s  coatsleeve  and  you  will  see  stars.”).  When  he  looks,  someone 
pours  water  down  the  sleeve  on  him.  When  he  says  he  saw  no 
stars,  he  is  told  “You  can’t  see  stars  when  it’s  raining.”  (EB,  RM,  RH) 

In  one  game  a player  is  challenged  to  try  to  blow  out  a candle 
blindfolded.  After  he  is  blindfolded,  a cat’s  rear-end  is  substituted 
for  the  candle.  The  blindfold  is  then  removed  to  show  him  what 
he  has  been  blowing  (EB) 

For  another  game,  saucers  or  bowls  are  used,  one  having  pre- 
viously been  blackened  with  candle  smoke  and  the  rest  filled  with 
water.  The  players  are  then  instructed  to  watch  the  leader  and 
do  as  he  does.  The  leader  draws  (with  water)  a moustache  and 
beard  on  his  face,  and  the  others  do  likewise.  The  victim  has,  of 
course,  blackened  his  face  without  realizing  it.  (EB,  RM,  RH) 
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Patty-Cake 

This  is  a game  for  very  young  children,  often  played  hy  mothers 
with  their  babies,  clapping  hands  and  pantomiming  the  words  of  the 
verse : 

Patty-cake,  patty-cake,  baker’s  man. 

Bake  me  a cake  just  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Pat  it  and  prick  it  and  mark  it  with  “P”  ( or  “B” ) 

And  put  it  in  the  oven  for  bahv  and  me. 

( EB,  RM,  RH.  Brown,  p.  198 ) 

There  is  another  version: 

Patty-cake,  patty-cake,  baker’s  man. 

Bake  me  a cake  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Roll  it  and  roll  it,  pick  it  up  and  pick  it  up. 

Shovel  ’em  up,  shovel  ’em  up. 

And  throw  ’em  away,  throw  ’em  away.  ( RH ) 

Pig  Tail 

A Catch  dialogue.  The  victim  must  answer  “Pig  tail”  to  each 
question  in  the  series: 

Who  combed  your  hair  this  morning? 

Who  washed  your  face  this  morninig? 

What  are  you  going  to  have  for  dinner? 

(EB,  JB;  Mrs.  Barbara  Griffie,  Newville,  1945-51) 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

Children  join  hands  in  a circle  and  sing: 
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All  around  the  cobbler’s  bench. 

The  monkey  chased  the  weasel. 

The  monkey  thought  ’twas  all  in  fun. 

Pop  goes  the  weasel. 

Meanwhile  the  Monkey  runs  around  the  circle  after  the  Weasel.  At 
the  word  “Pop”  the  Weasel  turns  and  chases  the  Monkey.  If 
the  Weasel  catches  him  before  he  can  get  inside  the  circle,  the 
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Monkey  becomes  the  Weasel  in  the  next  game.  Otherwise  the 
Weasel  stays  the  same  and  a new  monkey  is  chosen.  (MB) 

Poppy  Shows 

Poppy  Shows  (Brown,  p.  153)  and  Flower  Fights  (Brown,  p.  152) 
are  generally  unknown  in  the  area,  though  one  informant  (RM)  re- 
called: “We  used  to  take  coal  and  moss  and  things  and  put  in  a 
fishbowl  to  make  a garden.  We  poured  things  in  that  would  change 
and  form  things  like  in  caves  [stalagmites].” 

Pot-Ball,  see  Mush  Pot 

Prisoner’s  Base 

Two  teams  are  selected  and  each  team  has  a base  some  distance 
from  that  of  the  other  team.  Anyone  venturing  from  his  base  may 
be  tagged  by  the  other  side  and  taken  to  their  prison.  He  can  be 
freed  oidy  by  being  tagged  by  his  own  team.  The  game  continues 
until  all  players  on  one  team  have  been  caught.  ( BG,  RM,  RH,  JB, 
BRG.  Brown,  p.  73;  Newell,  p.  164) 

Pussy  Wants  a Corner 

Players  take  positions  at  porch  posts  or  on  chairs,  there  being 
one  less  position  than  players.  The  one  who  is  “It”  comes  to  each 
player  and  says:  “Pussy  wants  a corner.”  The  player  is  to  respond 
“Meow,”  ( ES ) “Poor  pussy,”  ( EB ) or  “Go  to  the  next  neighbor” 
( RM ) without  laughing.  If  he  laughs,  he  becomes  “It.”  (BG,  ES, 
EB,  RM,  RH,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  151;  cf.  Newell,  p.  256) 

Quaker  Meeting 

All  players  are  seated  and  the  leader  says: 

Quaker  meeting  has  begun; 

No  laughing,  or  talking,  or  chewing  gum. 

He  then  tries  to  make  the  others  laugh,  and  anyone  making  a noise 
becomes  the  next  leader.  (ES,  RH,  MB,  BRG) 

Redlight 

The  players  line  up  some  distance  from  the  leader,  who  turns 
his  back  and  counts  rapidly  “1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10,  Redlight,”  and 
turns.  While  he  counts,  players  advance  toward  him,  but  if  on  turn- 
ing be  sees  anyone  moving,  that  person  must  return  to  the  starting 
point.  The  first  to  reach  the  leader  is  the  new  leader.  (RM,  BRG. 
Carlisle,  1942-44) 
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Ring  Around  a Rosy 

In  one  version  of  this  game  the  children  march  around  in  a 
circle  singing: 
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Ring  around  a rosy, 

Sat  upon  a posy. 

One  for  me  and  one  for  you 

And  one  for  Uncle  Josie.  (BG,  ES,  EB) 

More  recently  the  second  line  has  been:  “A  pocket  full  of  posies” 
(RM,  MB.  Brown,  pp.  150-1). 

Another  version  of  the  game  is: 

Ring  around  a rosy. 

Pockets  full  of  posies. 

Hush,  hush,  hush! 

We’ll  all  tumble  down. 

The  children  fall  to  the  ground  on  the  last  line  (RM,  RH,  JB) . Some- 
times a second  verse  is  used.  The  children,  still  lying  on  the  ground, 
sing: 

The  cows  are  in  the  meadow. 

Lying  fast  asleep. 

Hush,  hush,  hush! 

We’ll  all  get  up  again. 

The  child  ren  arise  on  the  last  line.  (JB) 

Rocking  Chair 

Two  children  stand  back  to  back  and  hook  elbows  with  each 
other.  Then  they  rock  back  and  forth,  each  lifting  the  other 
(alternately)  onto  his  back.  (RM) 

Rooster’s  Fight 

Played  like  Grunt,  Pig,  Grunt.  (EB) 
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Rope  Jumping 

Rope  jumping  has  increased  considerably  in  popularity  in  recent 
decades  with  a subsequent  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
accompanying  rhymes.  No  rhymes  were  used  before  1910  (ES), 
though  occasionally  names  of  hoys  were  called  to  find  out  whom  one 
would  marry  (EB).  “Low- water-high-water”  (gradually  raising  the 
rope  while  someone  is  jumping)  was  played  in  Newville  before  1938, 
and  some  rhymes  were  used  there  between  1940  and  1950.  “One, 
two,  buckle  my  shoe”  and  “Rich  man,  poor  man”  were  used  for 
jumping  rope,  hut  one  of  the  more  popular  rhymes  was: 

Cinderella,  dressed  in  yellow. 

Went  downtown  to  see  her  fellow. 

How  many  kisses  did  he  give  her? 

(Count  until  there  is  a miss)  (JB) 

The  rhyme 

Great  A,  little  a. 

Bouncing  B. 

The  cat’s  in  the  cupboard 
And  can’t  see  me, 

was  accompanied  by  a set  pattern  of  jumping,  forward,  backward 
and  around  in  a circle  (JB).  Since  1957  two  rhymes  have  been 
popular  in  the  area: 

Teddy  Bear,  Teddy  Bear  turn  around; 

Teddy  Bear,  Teddy  Bear,  touch  the  ground; 

Teddy  Bear,  Teddy  Bear,  go  upstairs; 

Teddy  Bear,  Teddy  Bear,  say  your  prayers; 

Teddy  Bear,  Teddy  Bear,  outen  the  light; 

Teddy  Bear,  Teddy  Bear,  jump  in  bed. 

Pantomime  actions  follow  the  words  of  the  rhyme  (BRG;  also  re- 
ported by  Joanne  Heishman,  Harrisburg,  1963).  The  other: 

Down  in  the  meadow,  where  the  green  grass  grows. 

Stood  little  (girl’s  name),  sweet  as  a rose. 

Along  eame  (boy’s  name),  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

How  many  kisses  did  she  get? 

(Jump  and  count  until  there  is  a miss)  (BRG) 


This  rhyme  is  popular  also  in  Harrisburg  (Joanne  Heishman)  and 
Plainfield,  Pa.  (Betty  Paulus). 
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Round  Is  the  Moon 

A Catch  game.  The  speaker  wagers  that  he  can  do  something  that 
his  victim  cannot.  He  takes  a stick,  coughs,  then  draws  a circle  on 
the  ground,  adding  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  as  he  says:  “Round  is 
the  moon;  two  eyes,  a nose,  and  a mouth.”  The  victim  tries  it  time 
after  time  and  is  told,  “No,  you  didn’t  do  it  right,”  for,  invariably, 
he  forgets  to  cough.  (ES.  Brown,  p.  41) 

Rustic  Toys 

Before  the  days  of  Barbie  dolls  and  Fisher-Price  toys,  children 
had  to  “make  do”  by  using  things  they  found  as  toys.  Little  girls 
used  as  dolls  hollyhock  blossoms  that  had  fallen  off  and  acorn  caps 
served  as  dishes  for  these  dolls  ( EB ) . Others  used  wooden  clothes- 
pins as  dolls  and  dressed  them  in  scraps  of  cloth  or  other  materials 
( RH ) . One  informant  ( ES ) remembered  running  “a  long  thin 
stick  . . . into  a turtle’s  shell  then  get  him  to  pinch  shut.  Then  we’d 
pull  him  around.  That  was  the  only  wagon  we  had.”  Broom  handles 
served  well  as  rifles,  and  almost  any  stick  made  a good  horse  for 
riding  ( MB  I . Bottle  caps  and  leaves  made  much  better  play  money 
than  the  bogus  bills  now  sold  at  toy  counters,  for  too  much  realism 
destroys  the  play  element  in  games  ( Huizinga,  Homo  ludens,  pp. 
4-5).  Grass  blades  held  between  the  palms  made  piercing  whistles, 
and  anyone  with  ingenuity  and  a pocket-knife  could  cut  himself  a 
willow  whistle  ( EB.  Newell,  p.  108 ) . 

Sawing  Wood 

A string  is  threaded  through  two  holes  in  a button  and  twisted. 
Then  two  players  take  opposite  ends  of  the  string  and  saw  it  back 
and  forth.  (JB) 

Scooter  (or  Shooter) 

The  schoolhouse  porch  was  Base,  and  everyone  ran  around  the 
schoolhouse  trying  to  get  back  to  the  porch  safely.  The  player 
who  was  “It”  had  a ball  with  which  he  tried  to  hit  as  many  players 
as  possible.  When  everyone  had  been  thus  hit,  the  game  started 
over,  the  first  one  caught  being  “It”  for  the  next  game.  ( BG,  ES,  RM ) 

See-Saw 

Quite  unlike  the  modern  apparatus,  early  see-saws  consisted  of  a 
rail  stuck  through  a fence,  with  a player  balanced  on  each  end. 
See-sawing  was  often  done  to  the  rhyme: 
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See,  saw,  Margie  Daw. 

Jenny  shall  have  a new  master. 

She’ll  work  for  a penny  a day 

Because  she  can’t  work  any  faster.  (ES,  EB) 

Simon  Says 

The  leader  gives  instructions  for  the  others  to  follow:  “Simon 
says  ‘Jump  up  and  down,’  ” or  “Simon  says  ‘Turn  around.’  ” How- 
ever, if  he  does  not  say  “Simon  says,”  the  instructions  are  to  be 
ignored,  and  the  player  following  such  instruction  becomes  the  next 
leader.  (RM,  JB,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  65) 

Snowball  Battles 

Two  snow-forts  are  constructed  some  distance  apart,  then  the 
players  are  divided  into  two  teams.  After  preparing  a supply  of 
snowballs,  they  begin  the  battle,  throwing  snowballs  at  each  other. 
Anyone  hit  by  a snowball  changes  teams,  and  the  battle  continues 
until  there  is  no  one  left  on  one  team.  (MB) 

Stoop  Tag 

Played  the  same  way  as  regular  Tag  except  that  there  is  no  Base. 
A player  is  safe  (cannot  be  tagged)  whenever  he  stoops  or  squats 
on  the  ground.  ( BG,  JB,  MB,  BRG.  Brown,  p.  74:  “Squat  Tag”) 

Tag 

This  is  a universally  popular  game.  One  player  is  “It”  and  chases 
the  others,  trying  to  tag  them.  If  he  tags  someone,  that  person  be- 
comes “It.”  Efsually,  a post  or  tree  is  designated  as  Base  and  no  one 
can  be  tagged  when  on  Base.  Frequently,  there  is  a rule  that  not 
more  than  one  or  two  persons  can  he  on  a base  at  a time.  (BG,  ES, 
EB,  RM,  RH,  JB,  MB,  BRG.  Brown,  pp.  73-4;  Newell,  pp.  159-9). 
See  also  Stoop  Tag,  Tag  with  the  Ball,  and  Wood  Tag. 

Tag  With  the  Ball 

Played  the  same  way  as  Tag,  except  that  “It,”  instead  of  tagging 
a player,  needs  simply  hit  him  with  the  ball.  (Carlisle,  1942-48). 
See  also  Bag-Tag. 

Tic-Tac-Toe 

Two  pairs  of  parallel  lines  are  drawn,  crossing  to  form  a figure 
with  nine  compartments.  Two  players  take  turns  filling  spaces  with 
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an  X or  an  0.  The  first  player  to  fill  three  spaces  in  a row  ( horizon- 
tally, vertically,  or  diagonally ) wins.  If  no  player  can  do  this,  the 
result  is  a draw,  or  “Jack’s  game.’’  (JB,  MB) 

Tick-Tickle-E-Over  (or  Tickle-Li-High-Over) 

Two  teams  are  chosen  and  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  school- 
house.  One  team  throws  a ball  over  the  roof  and  if  someone  on  the 
other  team  catches  it,  he  can  run  around  the  school  and  hit  one  of 
the  opposite  team  with  it.  Anyone  so  hit  changes  teams,  and  the 
game  continues  until  one  team  is  depleted.  ( BG,  EB,  RM,  RH,  BRG. 
Brown,  p.  36:  “Anthony  Over”;  Newell,  pp.  181-2:  “Haley-Over”  I 

Tug  0’  War 

Two  teams  are  selected  and  each  team  lines  up  along  one  end  of 
a rope.  A line  is  drawn  on  the  ground  between  the  two  teams. 
Grasping  the  rope,  each  team  tries  to  pull  the  other  across  the  line 
and  the  team  that  succeeds,  wins.  ( RH,  JB,  MB) 

Upset  the  Automobile 

Played  like  Upset  the  Fruitbasket,  except  that  the  names  of 
automobile  parts  are  used  instead  of  fruits.  ( EB ) 

Upset  the  Fruitbasket 

Each  player  is  given  the  name  of  a fruit,  then  the  leader  calls 
one  of  these  names  at  random,  repeating  it  three  times  in  rapid 
succession.  If  the  person  whose  fruit  that  is  hasn’t  responded  with 
the  name  before  the  third  time,  he  is  the  new  leader  and  yields  his 
seat  to  the  old  one.  The  leader  at  any  time  may  shout  “Upset  the 
Fruitbasket,”  whereon  everyone  must  scramble  to  change  chairs, 
and  whoever  fails  to  find  a seat  is  the  new  leader.  (BG,  ES,  EB, 
RM,  BRG) 

Wood  T.\g 

Played  like  Tag,  with  the  exception  that  anything  wooden  (tree, 
post,  porch,  etc. ) is  a Base  and  anyone  touching  wood  is  safe. 
(MB,  JB.  Brown,  p.  74) 

Wrestling 

The  object  in  wrestling  was  to  maneuver  one’s  opponent  into  an 
inescapable  hold  such  as  a hammer-lock,  scissor  grip  or  half-nelson, 
then  to  apply  pressure  forcing  him,  literally,  to  say  “Uncle.”  (MB. 
Carlisle,  1942-48) 

Mac  E.  Barrick 

Dickinson  College 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
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NOTES 

’ School  house  names  in  the  area  were  quite  colorful.  Legend  attributes  the 
name  Possum  Hill  to  the  fact  that  w'hen  the  local  church  was  ahuilding 
somebody  threw  a dead  opossum  through  the  window.  Locust  Point  has  its 
name  from  the  use  of  a locust  branch  on  the  posterior  of  a hoy  named  Ed 
Anthony  who  ran  away  from  home  and  went  over  to  the  school  while  it  was 
under  construction.  Waterloo  school  (between  Locust  Point  and  ’Possum  Hill) 
was  named  for  a Lew  Nickey  who  lived  nearby  and  carried  water  for  mixing 
mortar  whenever  the  workmen  called  out  “Water,  Lew!” 

^Informants  and  years  in  grade-school  are: 

Mrs.  Bertha  Gutshall  (BG),  1898-1906,  ’Possum  Hill 
Mrs.  Elsie  Snyder  (ES),  1901-1909,  McClure's  Gap 
Mrs.  Ella  Barrick  ( EB ) , 1905-1913,  McClure’s  Gap 
Mrs.  Ruth  Mofhtt  (RM),  1920-1928,  Locust  Point 
Mrs.  Ruth  Heishman  (RH),  1928-1936,  Locust  Point 
Mac  E.  Barrick  (MB),  1939-1942.  Locust  Point 
1942-1945,  Carlisle 

Mrs.  Jean  Barrick  (JB),  19.39-1945,  Newville 
Miss  Bertie  Gutshall  (BRG),  1954-19.55,  Locust  Point 

^ By  coincidence  this  study  covers  games  of  approximately  the  same  period 
of  time  as  the  recent  article  by  B.  Sutton-Smith  and  B.  G.  Rosenberg,  “Sixty 
Years  of  Historical  Change  in  the  Game  Preferences  of  American  Children,” 
Journal  of  American  Folklore,  LXXIV  (1961),  17-46. 

^A  partial  explanation  for  this  is  provided  by  Sutton-Smith  and  Rosenberg: 
"Modern  children  are  apparently  less  rough  in  tlieir  play,  a finding  which  is 
consistent  with  the  general  view  that  the  play  of  children  has  been  increasingly 
supervised  and  controlled  throughout  the  period  of  sixty  years”  ( p.  27). 

Sutton-Smith  and  Rosenberg  liave  shown  that  the  play-preferences  of 
boys  and  girls  have  become  increasingly  similar  since  1898  (pp.  19-20). 

'’These  findings  generally  support  the  conclusions  of  Sutton-Smith  and 
Rosenberg  ( pp.  30-31). 

’ Cf.  Johan  Huizinga,  Homo  ludens.  A Study  of  the  Play  Element  in  Culture 
(Boston,  1955),  p.  107:  “With  the  increasing  systematization  and  regimenta- 
tion of  sport,  something  of  the  pure  play-quality  is  inevitably  lost  . . . The  spirit 
of  the  professional  is  no  longer  the  true  play-spirit;  it  is  lacking  in  spontaneity 
and  carelessness.  This  affects  the  amateur  too,  who  begins  to  suffer  from  an 
inferiority  complex.  Between  them  they  push  sport  further  and  further  away 
from  the  playsphere  proper  until  it  becomes  a thing  sui  generis:  neither  play 
nor  earnest.” 

* See  Sutton-Smith  and  Rosenberg,  p.  24. 

Brown:  Paul  G.  Brewster,  ed.,  “Children's  Games  and  Rhymes,”  in  The 
Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore,  vol.  I (Durham,  1952), 
pp.  29-219. 

Newell:  William  W.  Newell,  Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children 
(New  York,  1903). 


THERE’S  A BLACK  GIRL  IN  THE  RING 


Roger  D.  Abrahams 


The  old  lines  of  “London  Bridges  Falling  Down”  or  “Here  We  Go 
Round  the  Mulberry  Bush”  are  no  longer  often  encountered  among 
children  playing  in  the  United  States.  Such  singing  play  activity 
seems  either  to  have  mutated  into  jump-rope  or  hand-clapping  games 
or  been  usurped  by  playground  supervisors  but  rejected  by  the 
children  themselves  when  given  the  choice.  There  are,  of  course, 
rural  enclaves  in  which  such  games  can  still  be  encountered,  but  even 
the  collections  which  come  from  these  areas  more  often  than  not 
record  the  games  from  recollection  rather  than  from  the  play  of 
children  today.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  largest  cities,  Phila- 
delphia, these  and  many  other  similar  singing  games  are  still  being 
enacted  in  utter  disregard  of  tbe  prevailing  patterns  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  in  the  middle-class  world. 

But  the  players  of  these  games  are  not  members  of  the  middle-class. 
They  are  Negroes  who  are  part  of  that  swollen  stream  of  the  dis- 
possessed which  has  run  steadily,  insistently  northward  since  emanci- 
pation, and  which  has  reached  flood  proportions  since  the  First 
World  War.  They  are  the  eternally  transient  (even  when  they  live 
in  one  city  all  of  their  lives),  the  homeless,  jobless  caste.  They  live 
in  persistently  substandard  bousing,  eking  out  a living  by  a combina- 
tion of  guile,  manual  labor,  and  relief. 

While  living  and  collecting  in  one  small  neighborhood  in  South 
Philadelphia  from  1958  to  late  1960,  I found  myself  in  a field  alive 
with  verbal  traditions,  rooted,  not  in  some  greengrass  folk  society 
of  the  past,  but  in  the  soot  and  asphalt  culture  of  the  city.  One  could 
not  help  noticing  the  immense  vitality  of  the  people  I came  to  call 
neighbors,  arising  from  the  dialogue  between  these  human  beings 
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and  the  hard,  impersonal  streets.  All  of  them,  children,  adolescents, 
and  adults,  had  managed  not  only  to  come  to  terms  with  the  streets 
hut  to  make  them  their  friends.  And  it  was  in  folklore  that  this 
friendship  expressed  itself.  During  the  day,  the  streets  were  the 
entrances  into  the  playworld  of  the  children,  the  alleys  their  play- 
ground. At  night,  after  the  children  were  asleep  (or  at  least  quieted) 
the  dialogue  continued,  the  playground  metamorphosed  from  the 
alleys  to  the  street-corners,  the  bars,  the  poolhalls. 

Music  and  rhythm  formed  the  vocabulary  of  this  dialogue.  Any 
time  of  night  or  day  we  would  hear  someone  outside  singing,  chant- 
ing, rhyming.  Whether  it  came  from  a young  man  walking  along 
the  street  late  at  night  singing  to  himself  and  to  the  lights,  a man 
and  his  wagon  creaking  through  the  alleys  selling  his  song  and  some 
goods  along  with  it,  children  playing  at  high  noon  or  in  the  blurred 
evening  only  half  lit  by  the  streetlamps,  or  four  fellows  standing, 
singing  together  on  a corner — song  would  somehow  find  its  harmony 
with  the  passing  traffic  and  the  noises  that  flowed  from  within  the 
houses. 

After  a while  it  never  seemed  unusual  that  the  children  were  per- 
forming a kind  of  singing  game  which  had  become  almost  extinct 
among  other  groups  in  this  country  (though  my  first  interest  cer- 
tainly must  have  arisen  from  this  cultural  disparity).  It  was  simply 
an  important  way  for  one  part  of  the  group  to  add  their  voice  and 
energy  to  the  polyrhythmic  composition.  The  girls  played  these  games. 
They  would  be  taught  to  play  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six;  they 
might  continue  after  puberty,  perhaps  until  they  were  twelve.  It 
wasn’t  unusual  to  see  someone  who  was  too  old  to  join  in  teaching 
a game  to  those  who  hadn’t  played  it  before. 

Many  of  these  singing  games  came  from  the  common  stock  of 
Anglo-American  exercises  of  this  sort.  “Loopy  Loo”  and  its  more 
recent  derivative,  “Hokey  Pokey,”  was  often  sung  and  danced  by 
the  younger  girls,  as  was  the  ubiquitous  “Ring  Around  the  Rosy”; 
and  all  were  performed  in  the  common  way.  The  same  is  true  of 
some  of  the  games  of  the  older  girls,  “Little  Sally  Waters,”  “A-Tisket, 
A-Tasket,”  “Skip  to  My  Lou,”  “Puncinello.”  Some  were  substantially 
transformed,  however.  “London  Bridges,”  for  instance,  emphasized 
the  sentencing  of  the  players  and  their  physical  punishment  (“Take 
the  sticks  and  beat  their  backs,”  “Take  the  ax  and  chop  off  their 
head,”  “Take  the  bucket  and  wash  them  away”),  but  the  choosing 
of  sides  and  the  tug-of-war  commonly  found  at  the  end  was  no  longer 
a part  of  the  game.  “Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush”  had 
remained  a game  of  imitations,  but  instead  of  washing  clothes  and 
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other  such  homely  chores,  the  players  practiced  combing  hair,  brush- 
ing teeth,  drinking  milk,  washing  hands,  which  suggests  that  some 
enterprising  teacher  had  impressed  their  young  minds  with  things 
that  one  ought  to  learn. 


Walking  In  the  Green  Grass 

One  game  from  Anglo-American  provenience  which  was  changed 
even  more  fully  was  “Walking  on  the  Green  Grass.”  In  most  versions 
the  game  is  clearly  an  imitation  of  a funeral;  here  it  is  more  closely 
allied  to  a marriage-imitation,  but  most  of  it  is  played  in  “war” 
form  (two  lines  opposing  each  other,  with  some  kind  of  action  and 
dialogue  back  and  forth ) rather  than  in  a ring  as  is  common  in 
marriage  games.  Two  lines  form,  and  one  walks  toward  the  other 
singing: 
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Valk-ing  in  the  green  grass,  green  grass,  green  grass 
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By  the  end  they  have  returned  to  their  original  positions,  and  the 
other  line  walks  toward  them,  singing: 

What  are  you  coming  here  for,  here  for,  here  for? 

What  are  you  coming  here  for,  so  early  in  the  morning? 

This  alternation  proceeds: 

( I’m)  coming  to  get  married,  married,  married. 

Goming  to  get  married,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Who  you  gonna  marry,  marry,  marry? 

Who  you  gonna  marry,  so  early  in  the  morning? 

At  this  point,  they  choose  one  person  and  she  stands  between  the  lines. 

I’m  gonna  marry  Susie,  Susie,  Susie, 

I’m  gonna  marry  Susie,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

How  you  gonna  get  her,  get  her,  get  her? 

How  you  gonna  get  her,  so  early  in  the  morning? 
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Coming  through  the  do-or,  do-or,  do-or, 

Coming  through  the  do-or,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

The  door  will  be  lo-ocked,  lo-ocked,  lo-ocked. 

The  door  will  be  lo-oeked,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Coming  in  the  window,  window,  window. 

Coming  in  the  window,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Window  will  be  closed,  closed,  closed. 

Window  will  be  closed,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

I’m  coming  through  the  cellar,  cellar,  cellar. 

I’m  coming  through  the  cellar,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Cellar  will  be  lo-ocked,  lo-ocked,  lo-ocked. 

Cellar  will  be  lo-ocked,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

I’m  coming  through  the  chimbley,  chimbley,  chimbley. 

I’m  coming  through  the  chimbley,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Chimbley  will  be  smoky,  smoky,  smoky. 

Chimbley  will  be  smoky,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

I’m  gonna  burn  the  house  down,  house  down,  house  down. 
I’m  gonna  burn  the  house  down,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Where  you  gonna  get  the  matches,  the  matches,  the  matches? 
Where  you  gonna  get  the  matches,  so  early  in  the  morning? 

Gonna  get  them  from  the  store,  store,  store. 

Gonna  get  them  from  the  store,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

The  store  will  be  clo-osed,  clo-osed,  clo-osed. 

The  store  will  be  closed,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Now  may  I have  her,  have  her,  have  her? 

Now  may  I have  her,  so  early  in  the  morning? 

Yes,  you  may  have  her,  have  her,  have  her. 

Yes,  you  may  have  her,  so  early  in  the  morning. 
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Then  they  all  ask  the  player  in  the  center,  “Now  will  you  come?” 
If  she  says  “No,”  they  say  “Sour  pickles”  until  she  consents,  and 
then  they  say  “Sweet  pickles.”  Then  they  form  a ring  about  her 
and  skip,  and  then  they  start  over  again. ^ 

Green  Grass 

One  of  the  girls  from  the  neighborhood  went  to  a picnic  in  New 
Jersey  and  came  back  with  another  game  which  she  taught  to  the 
others,  which  seems  to  be  related  (but  only  distantly)  to  this  one. 
In  this  game,  the  children  lined  up  in  front  of  a wall  facing  outward. 
One  person  walks  up  and  down  in  front  of  them,  singing: 
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you  are  the  one  that  I love  best  And  Sus-ie  come  up  t'me. 


Susie  generally  says  “no”  at  least  once.  The  group  then  sings: 

You  naughty  girl,  you  sassy  girl. 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

For  you  are  the  one  that  I love  best 
And  Susie  come  up  again. 

When  she  finally  submits,  she  comes  out  from  the  line  and  together 
they  sing  the  first  stanza,  choosing  someone  together.  This  repeats 
until  everyone  is  chosen.  The  last  picked  is  the  first  for  the  next  game. 

Sally  in  the  Circle 

Another  game  among  this  group  is  distantly  related  to  a common 
Anglo-American  game,  “Froggy  in  the  Middle,”  but  as  it  is  per- 
formed it  shows  a tendency  toward  the  dominant  pattern  of  the 
singing  games  of  this  group.  In  the  original,  the  players  form  a 
ring  and  call  the  “froggy”  to  sit  in  the  middle  while  the  others 
hide  their  eyes  and  sing  “Froggy’s  in  the  middle  and  he  can’t  get  out,” 
etc.  While  their  eyes  were  hidden,  the  frog  would  escape  and  hide, 
and  the  others  would  then  go  searching  for  him.  In  the  version 
collected  in  Philadelphia,  the  action  stays  in  the  ring.  The  players 
choose  someone  to  go  into  the  center,  and  then  they  sing: 
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can't  get  out.  Miss  Sal-ly's  in  the  cir-cle  and  she 


can't  get  out.  I love  Miss  Sal-ly  Ann 


Up  to  this  point,  the  game  seems  to  be  one  of  physical  strength  or 
trickery,  for  the  ring-members  join  hands  and  keep  “Sally”  from 
getting  out,  though  generally  she  only  tries  half-heartedly  to  do  so. 
Then,  as  a forfeit  for  not  getting  out,  “Sally”  is  asked  to  perform. 

She  got  the  wiggles  when  she  walks,  wlien  she  walks. 

She  got  the  wiggles  when  she  walks,  when  she  walks. 

She  got  the  wiggles  when  she  walks,  when  she  walks. 

1 love  Miss  Sally  Ann. 


Around  and  around  and  around  she  goes. 

Around  and  around  and  around  she  goes. 

Around  and  around  and  around  she  goes. 

1 love  Miss  Sally  Ann. 


On  this  last  stanza,  “Sally”  walks  around  the  circle  and  whoever  is 
in  front  of  her  at  the  end  is  the  new  “Sally.”- 


There  Stands  a Bluebird 

These  games  of  Anglo-American  ancestry  were  not  the  most 
popular  with  these  girls,  with  the  exception  of  “Little  Sally  Waters.” 
Those  that  were  played  most  often  were  ones  that  seem  to  have 
been  created  by  Negro  groups  in  this  country  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  game  of  this  description  which  has  achieved  widest  provenience® 
is  one  which  these  girls  called  “There  Stands  a Bluebird,”  but  which 
is  widely  known  elsewhere  as  “There’s  a Black  Girl  in  the  Ring. 
The  organization  of  this  game  is  very  simple.  One  girl  is  chosen 
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to  go  to  the  center  of  the  ring,  and  she  stays  there  and  performs 
throughout  the  entire  song,  and  in  the  last  stanza  she  picks  her 
successor.  In  the  first  stanza  she  just  stands  in  the  center  while 
the  others  point  at  her  and  sing: 


There  stands  a blue  - birdf’ 


tra  la  la  la. 
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There  stands  a blue-  bird,  tra  la 
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There  stands  a blue-bird,  tra  la  la  la.  (Tell  me) 


Who  like 


tt~J'  U 

su  - gar  and  tea? 


Then  she  must  do  a little  step,  while  the  others  sing: 

Let  me  see  your  motion,  tra  la  la  la. 

Let  me  see  your  motion,  tra  la  la  la. 

Let  me  see  your  motion,  tra  la  la  la. 

Who  likes  coffee  and  tea?  Me! 

The  girls  in  the  ring  then  immitate  her: 

Oh,  we  can  do  your  motion,  tra  la  la  la. 

We  can  do  your  motion,  tra  la  la  la. 

We  can  do  your  motion,  tra  la  la  la. 

Who  likes  coffee  and  tea?  Me! 

She  then  picks  a partner  and  dances  with  her. 

Choose  your  partner,  tra  la  la  la. 

Choose  your  partner,  tra  la  la  la. 

Choose  your  partner,  tra  la  la  la. 

Who  likes  coffee  and  tea?  Me! 

Buzz 

Three  other  games,  “Buzz,”  “Ring  Rose”  and  “Here  Comes  Uncle 
Jessie”  were  played  with  the  same  rules,  one  person  to  the  center. 
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performing,  picking  a partner,  dancing  with  her  and  then  becoming 
part  of  the  ring  while  the  partner  performed  alone  and  eventually 
chose  another  to  carry  on.  One  of  these,  “Buzz”  appeared  in  the 
neighborhood  in  April  of  1960.  For  a few  weeks  it  was  the  most 
popular  game  among  the  girls  and  then  it  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come. 
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Turn  to  the  one  that 

you  love  best. 

Ring  Rose 

Another  game  that  arose  just  as  suddenly,  but  which  seems  to 
have  a more  sustained  interest  was  “Ring  Rose.” 
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Ring  rose,  the  one  I choose.  Ring  rose, 
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the  one  I choose.  Ring  rose,  the  one  I choose. 
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It's  the  la-test  from  Bal  - ti  - more. 
( la-dy ) 


The  performer  in  the  circle  during  this  first  stanza  goes  around  the 
circle  hitting  the  hands  of  the  others.  At  the  end  of  the  stanza  she 
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picks  whoever  is  in  front  of  her  and  they  go  to  the  center  and  dance 
separately  while  the  others  sing: 

She  can  rock,  that  lady,  but  she  can’t  rock  me. 

She  can  rock,  that  lady,  but  she  can’t  rock  me. 

She  can  rock,  that  lady,  but  she  can’t  rock  me. 

It’s  the  latest  (or  lady)®  from  Baltimore. 


Uncle  Jessie 

In  “Uncle  Jessie”  the  performer  may  be  either  in  the  center  of 
a ring  or  the  players  may  form  a straight  line  and  she  goes  up  and 
down  in  front  of  them.  During  the  first  part  of  the  song,  she  makes 
motions  like  she  is  riding  a horse;  on  “salt  and  pepper”  she  hits 
her  shoes;  on  “all  gone  girl”  she  does  a little  twisting  two  step;  on 
“shake  it”  all  the  players  do  the  two  step  once  around  and  she  then 
picks  her  successor. 


Here  comes  Un-cle  Jes-sie,  walk-ing  down  the 
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All  gone  girl,  shake  that  stuff,  all  gone  girl. 
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Turn  to  the  ve  - ry  one  that  you  love  best. 


Here  We  Go  Zootie-0 

One  further  game  which  was  quite  popular  departs  from  this 
organization.  In  “Here  We  Go  Zootie-0”  the  players  pair  off  and 
form  two  lines.  They  cross  hands  and  do  a little  dance  step  together, 
alternating  pulling  of  arms  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song,  during  the 
first  stanza. 
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Then  they  step  l)ack  from  each  other,  thus  forming  an  “alley,”  all 
the  while  clapping  to  the  song. 

Step  hack  Sally,  Sally,  Sally, 

Step  back  Sally,  all  night  long. 

Then  the  couple  who  are  at  one  end  dance  down  the  “alley”;  when 
they  get  to  the  end  they  take  their  place  in  the  lines  again,  and 
the  game  is  repeated. 

Going  through  the  alley,  alley,  alley. 

Going  through  the  alley,  all  night  long. 

Most  of  the  favorites  of  these  girls,  “Buzz,”  “Little  Sally  Waters,” 
“Ring  Rose,”  “There  Stands  a Bluebird”  and  “Here  Comes  Uncle 
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Jessie”  all  utilize  the  same  pattern  and  mood.  One  player  is  thrust 
into  the  center  of  the  singing,  clapping,  sometimes  dancing  ring, 
and  she  must  perform  and  then  choose  a successor,  sometimes 
perform  with  her  and  then  take  her  place  among  the  others.  Each 
must  cavort  individually.  Each  is  given  the  choice  of  succession, 
but  all  must  eventually  commit  themselves  ( or  be  committed ) to  the 
position  of  attention.  The  rhythm,  grace,  coordination  of  the 
individual  within  the  ring  provides  the  major  interest  for  the 
players.  “Zootie-0”  departs  from  this  organization  only  in  that  it 
involves  lines  and  partners  rather  than  a ring  and  individuals. 

This  central  person  organization  and  singing,  rhymed  expression, 
was  a pattern  which  was  found  either  wholly  or  in  part  in  most 
of  the  other  entertainments  of  this  same  group.  Jump-rope  games, 
which  accounted  for  a large  part  of  their  play  time,  were  similar  in 
use  of  rhyme  (some  were  sung  as  well)  and  in  this  central  player 
orientation.'’  In  fact,  two  singing  games,  “Uncle  Jessie”  and  “Little 
Sally  Waters”  were  also  used  by  them  as  jump-rope  songs.  As  could 
be  expected,  the  skip-rope  games  which  they  used  emphasized 
jumping  stunts  to  a greater  degree  than  among  other  groups  which 
have  been  observed;  the  one  most  complicated  jumping  game  came 
close  to  being  a dancing  routine  ( and  may  indeed  have  had  its 
origin  in  dance  from  the  evidence  of  the  terms  which  it  uses)  : 

Hey,  everybody 

Gather  round  Madison  Town. 

Like  two  up  (skip  forward) 

Two  back  (skip  backward) 

False  turn  (turn) 

Birdland  twice  (jump,  crossing  feet) 

Kick  that  bird  (jump  on  one  foot,  kicking  the  other 
forward  and  back ) 

Then  spit  that  bird. 

Another  common  play  activity  of  these  girls  were  hand-clapping 
games.  These  two  are  rhythmic  creations  which  often  are  sung, 
and  as  in  the  singing  games,  they  are  usually  played  in  a ring. 
In  these  hand-clapping  games,  there  is  no  isolation  of  a central 
person,  but  to  a degree  the  performance  of  the  individual  is  all- 
important,  and  emphasis  is  once  again  on  dexterity.  Most  commonly, 
the  girls  would  form  a ring  and  set  up  a complex  hand-clapping 
pattern,  involving  not  only  the  hitting  of  the  hands  but  also  the 
shoulders,  knees,  etc.,  and  the  striking  of  the  hands  of  the  players 
on  each  side.  The  idea,  of  course,  was  not  to  miss  in  the  progression 
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of  this  pattern.  In  some  games  if  such  a miss  occurred  the  player 
was  out. 

Almost  any  song  or  rhyme  could  be  used  for  these  patterns;  one 
of  the  most  common  was  “Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ballgame.”  Many 
common  folk  verses  were  used  such  as  “There  was  a farmer  had  a 
dog,  and  Bingo  was  his  name-o,”  “1  am  a funny  little  Dutch  girl,” 
and  “I  asked  my  mother  for  fifteen  cents,  to  see  the  elephant  jump 
the  fence.”  Some  of  the  rhymes  were  similar  to  the  singing  games  in 
that  they  indicated  the  motions  to  be  done: 

Head,  shoulder,  baby,  1,  2,  3. 

Head,  shoulder,  baby,  1,  2,  3. 

Head,  shoulder,  baby,  1,  2,  3. 

Knee  and  ankle,  baby,  1,  2,  3. 

Knee  and  ankle,  baby,  1,  2,  3. 

Knee  and  ankle,  baby,  1,  2,  3. 

etc. 

The  pattern  of  play  which  emphasizes  this  kind  of  individual 
participation  in  a non-competitive  environment  is  hardly  unique 
to  this  group.  Sutton-Smith,  in  commenting  on  game  patterns  in  New 
Zealand,  says  “The  majority  of  games  played  by  children  up  to  eleven 
years  of  age  are  central-person  games”  of  which  he  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate three  types,  those  with  a “limelight”  role,  such  as  we  find  here, 
those  with  a “maternal”  leader  type,  and  those  with  a “fearsome” 
leader  type,  such  as  “Tag”  and  its  progeny.  From  this  and  other 
reportings  one  can  assume  that  games  of  this  organization  are 
widespread  in  this  age-group.’ 

The  non-competitive  nature  of  these  games  also  seems  to  be 
widely  observable  in  other  groups  of  girls,  a fact  having  important 
ramifications  when  one  sees  games  in  psychological  and  sociological 
perspective.  And  it  has  become  almost  a truism  of  play  theory  that 
games  reflect  the  role  organization  of  a group  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  what  the  child  can  understand  and  what  he  must  learn. 
Through  games,  in  other  words,  children  enact  adult  roles  but  in 
terms  understandable  and  thus  functional  to  themselves,  and  by 
being  enabled  to  act  them  out  on  the  playground  they  prepare  them- 
selves for  these  roles  in  real  life.  This  is  true  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  child  as  an  individual,  but  also  as  a member 
of  one  sex. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  the  children’s  games  are  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  boys  and  girls  learn  appropriate  sex 
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role  behavior  in  their  own  society.  It  follows  that  differences 
in  the  games  chosen  by  boys  and  girls  will  reflect  their 
perceptions  of  behaviors  appropriate  to  their  own  sex.® 

Obviously,  in  male-dominant  societies  the  appropriate  role  for  a 
female  is  going  to  be  seen  as  non-competitive,  and  this,  until  recently, 
has  been  widely  observable  in  the  United  States.'* 

With  the  retention  of  this  non-competitive  central-person  kind 
of  game  in  other  groups,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  question  of 
why  these  Negroes  have  also  held  on  to  the  older  kind  of  singing 
games.  I cannot  hope  to  answer  this  question,  hut  I think  I can 
provide  some  preliminary  solutions.  First,  why  have  they  passed 
from  favor  among  these  other  groups?  One  reason  may  be 
because  they  have  been  usurped  by  the  playground  supervisors  and 
gym  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  some  kind  of  inter-sexual 
socialization,  thus  breaking  down  their  function  as  uniquely  girls’ 
games,  and  bringing  them  into  the  reabn  of  adult-imposed  activity  and 
thus  something  to  react  against.  A further  answer  has  been  provided 
by  Sutton-Smith.  He  relates  the  problem  not  only  to  children’s 
play,  but  also  to  adolescent  activities: 

. . . the  couple  games  have  gone  from  children’s  play, 
because  the  teen-agers  who  once  maintained  those  games 
no  longer  play  singing  games.  Such  sedate  and  fairy-tale- 
like pastimes  have  little  relevance  in  the  world  of  active 
games,  sports,  and  sophisticated  entertainments  in  which 
they  now  live  and  play.  For  the  same  reasons,  even  the 
younger  children  of  today  play  fewer  singing  games. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  older  kind  of  singing  games  are  indeed 
“fairy-tale-like  pastimes”,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  games  from 
Philadelphia.  They  are  not  in  a language  that  is  borrowed  from 
the  past  but  rather  speak  very  much  in  contemporary  terms.  The 
beginning  of  our  explanation  for  the  survival  of  the  singing  game 
among  this  group  may  then  begin  with  its  adaptation  to  modernity. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  may  have  contributed  to  its  lon- 
gevity. The  functional  setting  for  the  singing  game  was  one  in  which 
the  sexes  were  separated:  “In  the  nineteenth-century  playground  the 
girls  were  usually  segregated  from  the  boys  in  their  play.  Protected 
by  a wooden  or  concrete  wall,  they  were  able  to  carry  on  their 
tranquil  play  undisturbed.”’^  This  kind  of  segregation  no  longer 
exists  in  most  areas,  but  for  certain  social  reasons  it  persists  among 
the  lower-class  urban  Negro.  Because  of  a mother-centered  family 
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life  ( inherited  from  the  slavery  sysytem ) in  which  adult  males  take 
little  part  in  either  the  economic  or  emotional  stability  of  the 
household,  a divisive  distrust  exists  between  males  and  females. 
It  is  insistently  conveyed  by  the  older  women  to  the  young  girls  that 
men  are  “no  good,”  and  this  severely  affects  the  young  ones’ 
attitudes  toward  the  opposite  sex.  Consequently,  at  an  early  age 
boys  and  girls  stop  playing  together;  they  are  virtually  segregated.^^ 
Thus  the  nineteenth  century  atmosphere  of  separate  play  has  been 
maintained,  hut  for  very  different  reasons  than  those  provided  by 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  pervasive  influence  affecting  the  retention 
of  this  kind  of  play  is  that  this  group  is  economically  deprived, 
socially  isolated,  and  is  composed  of  members  who  are  functionally 
illiterate.  These  forces  add  up  to  a world  which  provides  few  means 
for  feeling  secure,  for  relieving  anxieties.  There  is,  thus,  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  any  pleasure-producing  mechanisms  (such  as 
games)  which  already  exist  will  he  clung  to.  Little  energy  can  be 
given  to  experiments  which  might  result  in  new  patterns  of  play. 
Children  must  have  some  kind  of  autonomous  expression,  as  well  as 
some  means  of  achieving  pleasure.  Play  provides  both.  In  order 
for  play  patterns  to  change  as  radically  as  they  have  in  other 
groups,  the  autonomy  of  children  has  to  be  more  fully  encouraged. 
These  patterns  have  changed  in  the  middle-class  world  because 
children  have  been  allowed  autonomy  in  many  other  spheres  of 
their  lives.  This  kind  of  freedom  cannot  he  achieved  by  the  Negro 
under  present  social  conditions,  and  thus  the  play  patterns  of  the 
children  have  only  been  modified,  but  not  radically  changed. 

The  dialogue  with  the  streets  is  a tense  one,  but  not  devoid  of  its 
own  beauty.  By  utilizing  the  inheritance  of  song  and  game,  some 
freedom  has  persisted. 

Roger  D.  Abrahams 

U niversity  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas 


NOTES 

'Lady  Coninie,  Traditional  Games  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
(London,  1892,  1898)  I,  160,  prints  a version  of  tliis  wliich  is  related  both  in 
text  and  manner  of  play. 

* Gomme  (1,  50)  has  a variant  somewhat  closer  to  the  form  reported  here. 

■'American  Negro  reportings  of  this  occur  in  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  Mules  and 
Men  (Philadelphia,  1935),  78;  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  Folklore  of  the  Sea 
Islands,  South  Carolina  (Cambridge,  Mass,  and  New  York,  1923),  182;  Frank 
C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  (Chapel  Hill,  1952),  131  (source 
not  indicated).  West  Indian  texts  include  Walter  Jeckyll,  Jamaican  Song  and 
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Story,  (London,  1907),  208;  Martha  Warren  Beckwith,  Jamaican  Folk-Lore 
(Nevr  York,  1928),  74-75,  (two  versions);  Louise  Bennet,  Folkways  Record 
#7250.  See  also  the  related  texts  in  Journal  of  American  Folklore,  39:119 
and  40:24. 

' The  color  of  the  “bird”  is  determined  by  the  color  of  the  clothing  the 
player  in  the  center  is  wearing.  In  this  regard,  the  game  is  related  to  "Bluebird, 
Yellowbird,”  which  has  been  widely  collected.  See  Leah  Jackson  Wolford, 
The  Play  Party  in  Indiana,  edited  and  revised  by  W.  Edson  Richmond  and 
William  Tillson  (Indianapolis,  1959),  304,  which  gives  other  references. 

“ Gershon  Legman  has  pointed  out  in  personal  correspondence  that  the  “lady 
from  Baltimore”  is  tlie  same  as  the  ubiquitous  lady  with  the  “alligator  purse” 
found  in  the  jump-rope  rime  "Mother,  mother  I am  sick.”  He  says,  “This 
figure  is  the  most  recent  good-fairy  or  mother-goddess  (Mother  Carey,  Mater 
Cara)  spontaneously  accepted  in  modern  folklore  . . . The  fictional  ptersonage 
from  whom  this  “f.ady"  stems  is  “the  lady  from  Philadelphia,”  who  is  the 
dea  ex  machina  of  Lucretia  P.  Hale’s  The  Peterkin  Papers  (c.  1900).” 

“For  a report  on  the  jump-rope  games  of  this  group  see  “Some  Jump-Rope 
Rimes  from  South  Philadelphia.”  Keystone  Folklore  Quarterly,  VHl  (1963), 
3-15. 

’Brian  Sutton-Smith,  The  Games  of  New  Zealand  Children  (Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles,  1959),  157. 

“ B.  G.  Rosenberg  and  Brian  Sutton-Smith,  "A  Revised  Conception  of 
Masculine-Feminine  Differences  in  Play  .Activities.  " Journal  of  Genetic 
Psychology  (1960),  165. 

“The  article  cited  in  n.8  points  out  that  such  role  differentiation  is  no  longer 
as  clear  cut  in  our  country,  and  that  girls  are  more  attracted  in  choice  of 
play  (but  not  necessarily  in  play  itself)  toward  competitive  boy’s  games. 

“Sutton-Smith,  The  Games,  30. 

” Sutton-Smith,  The  Games,  11. 

“See  my  book.  Deep  Down  in  the  Jungle:  Negro  Narrative  Folklore  from 
the  Streets  of  Philadelphia  ( Hatboro,  Penna.,  1964)  especially  chapter  one, 
for  a fuller  discussion  of  the  family  structure  and  its  relation  to  the  inliabitants 
of  this  neighborhood. 

“For  the  basis  of  this  argument,  see  Sutton-Smith,  161-162. 
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MORE  POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND 
SUPERSTITIONS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA* 

Wayland  D.  Hand 


In  1958  and  1959  I published  in  the  Keystone  Folklore  Quarterly 
a collection  of  popular  beliefs  and  superstitions  from  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  that  had  come  into  the  Archive  of  California  and 
Western  Folklore  through  students  from  that  state,  or  from  those 
who  had  connections  either  with  Pennsylvanians  or  with  former 
residents  of  the  Keystone  State  now  living  in  California.  To  the 
234  items  published  at  that  time  are  now  added  310  new  numbers. 
Together,  they  constitute  a corpus  of  close  to  550  popular  beliefs 
and  superstitions  that  can  be  thought  of  as  making  up  not  only  a 
living  body  of  folk  tradition,  hut  a stock-in-trade  of  folk  beliefs  that 
links  the  present  with  the  immediate  past. 

The  number  of  items  represented  in  these  two  collections  is 
manifestly  impressive  when  one  thinks  of  the  relatively  smaller 
present-day  garnerings  of  other  kinds  of  folklore,  but  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  even  so  this  study  represents  no  effort  at  all  at 
systematic  collection  of  Pennsylvania  material.  It  is  rather  a by- 
product of  the  thorough  collection  of  California  and  western  material 
which  has  yielded,  additionally,  an  immense  grist  of  all  kinds  of  folk- 
lore from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Pennsylvania  deposits 
in  the  Archive  can  be  matched  for  many,  many  other  states; 
those  from  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Texas  are  even  larger.  These 
state  collections  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  to  swell  the 
growing  body  of  folk  beliefs  and  superstitions  that  are  only  now 
getting  into  print. 

* See  Wayland  D.  Hand,  "Popular  Beliefs  and  Superstitions  from  Pennsyl- 
vania,” Keystone  Folklore  Quarterly,  III  (1958),  61-74;  IV  (1959),  106-120 
(hereinafter  cited  Hand,  Penna.) 
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These  methods  are  open  to  criticism,  of  course,  in  terms  of  the 
random  samplings,  and  the  lack  of  thoroughgoing  surveys  for  any 
single  state.  In  terms  of  existing  facilities  at  this  remote  part  of 
the  country  (Los  Angeles),  however,  one  cannot  hope  to  do  more 
than  to  collect  as  honestly  as  possible  the  material  that  has  come 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States.  At  best,  this  indirect  type  of 
collecting  can  be  thought  of  as  a supplement  to  the  systematic  field 
work  now  underway  in  many  states." 

By  actual  count,  35.5  per  cent  of  the  material  here  is  “new,”  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  not  appeared  in  the  Brown  Collection,’  or  is  not 
to  be  found  in  tbe  voluminous  and  swelling  files  of  the  Archive  of 
California  and  Western  Folklore  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  Only  two  categories  range  under  25  per  cent  of  new 
material  (Business,  etc.,  14.6  per  cent;  Animals  and  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, 21  per  cent).  The  other  nine  categories  range  between  30.5 
to  50^(1  of  new  items.  Tbe  over-all  figures  cited  here  are  slightly 
lower  than  for  other  statistical  data  on  other  recent  small  state 
collections  that  have  been  annotated  against  the  Brown  Collection.^ 
This  seemingly  slighter  margin  of  new  material  would  be  to  some 
extent  dissipated  if  holdings  in  the  UCLA  files  had  not  been  tabulated, 
as  well  as  the  entries  in  the  North  Carolina  collection. 

Lack  of  space  has  precluded  anything  but  a single  documentation 
— either  a Brown  number,  or  one  representative  reference  from  the 
LICLA  files.  In  such  cases,  Pennsylvania  items  have  been  cited 
where  at  all  possible.  For  the  Pennsylvania  bibliography  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Introduction  to  the  first  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
survey  where  representative  Pennsylvania  collections  are  listed.® 
The  author  has  resisted  the  temptation  here  and  there  to  cite  un- 
published material  where  no  documentation  from  printed  sources 
is  available,  as  for  example  in  the  ritual  described  in  No.  5,  and,  say, 
the  much  more  common  tabu  against  mixing  fruit  and  milk,  as 
detailed  in  No.  168.  This  latter  item  is  widely  known,  but  seems  not 
to  have  found  its  way  into  the  literature.  It  is  for  this  precise 
reason  that  the  110  “new”  items  published  here  are  their  own  best 
justification.  With  the  publication  of  every  such  collection  as  this 
— however  small,  and  however  fragmentary  and  nondescript — we 
shall  be  that  much  nearer  to  having  in  hand  the  necessary  materials 
for  more  detailed  and  scientific  studies. 

In  addition  to  materials  contributed  by  my  own  students,  several 
items  have  come  from  the  classes  of  Herbert  Halpert,  John  Greenway, 
and  Basil  Kirtley,  who  have  taught  Summer  Session  classes  at  UCLA, 
and  Ed  Cray,  who  has  collected  effectively  from  students  in 
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University  Extension.  To  them  hearty  thanks  are  due  for  making 
this  material  available.  Students  and  other  informants,  whose  con- 
tributions are  indicated  bv  number  at  the  end  of  the  entry  in  each 
case,  are  likewise  hereby  thanked. “ 

Birth,  Infancy,  Childhood 

1.  If  a visitor  puts  a child  on  a newlyw'eds’  bed  and  it  wets, 
the  bride  and  groom  will  soon  have  a baby.  Philadelphia, 
1915.  (11).  Randolph,  193  (laying  child  on  bed;  no  w'ettingl. 

2.  If  a girl  whistles  she  will  have  an  illegitimate  child.  Susque- 
hanna Co.,  1940’s.  (18).  Fogel,  No.  321. 

3.  Babies  are  found  under  a rosebush.  Pittsburgh,  ca.  1928. 
(19).  “My  mother  found  me  ‘across  the  river  under  a rose- 
bush.’ ” Betswood,  ca.  1941.  ( 71 ) . Smith  II,  p.  67,  No.  4. 

4.  If  an  expectant  mother  craves  a certain  food  and  doesn’t  eat 
any  of  it,  she  will  lose  the  baby.  East  Falls,  1939.  (70). 

5.  To  determine  whether  a pregnant  woman  will  have  a boy  or 
girl,  have  her  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  hold  a house  key  on 
a string  over  her  pubic  area.  If  it  swings  in  a north-south 
direction  it  will  be  a girl;  in  an  east-west  direction,  a boy. 
Allentown,  ca.  1960.  (27). 

6.  Eating  a great  deal  of  organ  meats  while  you  are  pregnant 
assures  a male  child.  Philadelphia,  ca.  1960.  (77). 

7.  If  an  expectant  mother  carries  a baby  high  under  her  ribs  it 
wdll  be  a girl;  if  it  is  low,  it  will  be  a boy.  Huntingdon  Co., 
ca.  1955.  (2).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  147. 

8.  The  sex  of  the  first  child  placed  on  a couple’s  bed  will  be  the 
sex  of  that  couple’s  first  child.  Erie,  1945.  Greek.  ( 22 ) cf. 
No.  1,  above. 

9.  When  pregnant,  eating  peanuts  means  twins.  Philadelphia, 
1940.  (44).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  158  (twin  fruit  of  any  kind). 

10.  If  an  expectant  mother  is  burned  by  an  object,  the  object 
will  be  duplicated  on  the  child  in  a birthmark.  Huntingdon 
Co.,  ca.  1955.  (2).  Hyatt,  Nos.  2443,  2446. 

11.  A birthmark  will  go  away  if  you  touch  a dead  person.  Phila- 
delphia, 1910.  (43).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  87  (notes). 

12.  If  a woman  was  dying  in  childbirth,  the  family  and  friends 
would  walk  around  the  bed  ringing  a bell  to  call  to  a holy- 
spirit  for  help,  the  while  burning  a candle  in  the  room. 
I niontown,  ca.  1955. 

13.  A child  born  with  a veil  will  be  bright  and/or  have  second 
sight.  Harrisburg,  ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  245. 
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14.  Some  babies  are  bom  with  a skin  cap,  and  if  the  mother 
keeps  it  and  puts  it  away  safely  the  child  will  have  good  luck. 
If  someone  else  gains  possession  of  it  the  child  is  jinxed. 
“There  was  a child  born  like  that,  and  when  he  grew  up  he 
won  a big  prize  in  a raffle  and  bought  his  own  business.” 
Pittsburgh,  ca.  1960.  (7).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  244.  On  the 
preservation  of  the  caul:  Randolph,  193;  Hyatt,  Nos.  2615f. 

15.  If  a baby  is  born  with  an  obvious  vein  across  tbe  bridge  of 
bis  nose,  he  will  not  live  long.  Part  of  state  not  specified, 
ca.  1955.  (2). 

16.  The  seventh  son  of  a seventh  son  will  be  psychic.  Harris- 
burg, ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  222. 

17.  If  a child  is  born  with  two  cowlicks  it  is  destined  for  the 
priesthood  or  convent.  Uniontown,  ca.  1955.  (29). 

18.  Two  crowns  on  your  head;  / In  two  kingdoms  you’ll  eat 
bread.  Norristown,  ca.  1955.  (71).  Informant’s  grandmother, 
who  believed  this,  took  informant’s  father,  who  had  two 
cowlicks,  to  Ireland  and  England  to  prove  the  verse  true.  Cf. 
Brown,  Nos.  259,  480. 

19.  Ugly  in  the  cradle;  / Pretty  at  the  table.  Susquehanna  Co., 
1940’s.  (18).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  163. 

20.  If  a child’s  hair  becomes  matted,  it  is  bewitched.  Uniontown, 
ca.  195.5.  (29). 

21.  Hang  something  red — a garment — on  a crib  to  keep  a child 
from  being  bewitched.  Uniontown,  ca.  1955.  (29). 

22.  When  a mother  was  nursing  a child  she  would  not  eat  sauer- 
kraut, for  it  would  affect  the  milk  and  give  the  child  colic. 
Uniontown,  ca.  1955.  (29). 

23.  If  you  name  a newborn  child  after  someone  who  is  living,  it 
means  you  want  that  person  to  die.  Philadelphia,  1957.  (61). 
Cf.  Brown,  No.  161  (notes). 

24.  Jewish  families  name  their  babies  after  deceased  relatives, 
because  these  deceased  kinsmen  have  stones  covering  their 
eyes  in  the  hereafter.  By  naming  the  child  after  them  the 
stones  will  be  lifted  so  that  they  can  watch  over  the  child.  Pitts- 
burgh, 1940.  (26). 

25.  If  you  try  to  teach  a child  to  walk  too  soon  it  will  be  bow- 
legged.  Uniontown,  ca.  1955.  (29).  Brown,  No.  283. 

26.  If  you  step  over  a child,  he  won’t  grown  any  more.  Phila- 
delphia, 1957.  (61).  Brown,  Nos.  181  ff. 

27.  If  a sick  child  was  sleeping  on  a pillow,  feathers  were  said  to 
be  forming  a ring  inside  the  pillow.  When  the  ring  was  com- 
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pleted  the  child  would  die.  In  an  instance  noted,  the  pillow 
was  torn  open,  and  the  ring,  which  had  almost  completely 
formed,  was  destroyed,  whereupon  the  child  became  well. 
Pennsylvania  (no  city  mentioned),  ca.  1940.  (49).  Cf.  Hal- 
pert,  Death,  211;  On  “feather  crowns,”  see  Randolph,  321  ff. 

28.  Cat,  trying  to  get  milk  from  a baby’s  lips,  may  smother  it. 
Westfield,  1948.  (10).  Brown,  No.  267. 

29.  Among  some  Negroes  in  the  South  it  is  considered  harmful 
to  wash  a newborn  baby  in  soap  and  water  until  it  is  several 
weeks  old.  The  baby  should  be  cleaned  with  oil.  Philadelphia, 
1950.  (77). 

30.  When  a child  loses  a baby  tooth,  if  he  puts  it  under  his  pillow 
the  “Tooth  Fairy”  will  come  and  take  it  away,  leaving  a shiny 
silver  coin  in  its  place.  Philadelphia,  1960.  ( 77 ) . Cf.  Brown, 
No.  387;  Hand,  Penna.,  No.  22. 

31.  If  you  put  a tooth  under  your  pillow  an  angel  will  come  down 
during  the  night  and  leave  money.  Carlisle,  1920.  (60). 

32.  Step  on  cement,  / Your  bones  will  be  bent.  Pittsburgh,  ca. 
1915.  (73). 

Human  Beings,  Body,  Bodily  Functions 

33.  It  is  well  known  that  Gypsies  steal  people.  Pennsylvania  ( no 
city  mentioned).  (12). 

34.  It  is  lucky  to  stroke  the  hump  on  a hunchback.  Allentown, 
ca.  1925.  (27).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3661. 

35.  Among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  some  people  believe  that  if 
you  have  your  picture  taken,  it  will  steal  away  your  soul  and 
hold  your  spirit.  No  place  mentioned,  ca.  1960. 

36.  If  you  pluck  one  gray  hair,  seven  will  grow  in  its  place. 
Allegheny  Co.,  ca.  1910.  (55).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  1561  (notes). 

37.  Beer  will  put  hair  on  your  chest.  Allegheny  Co.,  1944.  (45). 
This  is  perhaps  to  be  understood  as  beer  drinking  as  an  indi- 
cation of  maturity. 

38.  If  you  have  water  in  your  ear,  hop  and  tilt  your  head.  Allen- 
town, ca.  1940.  (27). 

39.  A ringing  in  your  right  ear  means  good  luck;  a ringing  in 
the  left  ear  means  bad  luck.  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  no  place 
given.  (36).  Cf.  No.  40,  below. 

40.  If  your  right  ear  rings,  bad  luck  will  come;  if  your  left  ear 
rings,  good  luck  is  on  the  way.  Pittsburgh,  1930’s.  (62).  Cf. 
Brown,  Nos.  504  f. 
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41.  If  you  pick  your  nose,  it  will  grow  larger.  Philadelphia,  1892. 
(66).  This  is  perhaps  a humorous  warning  to  children. 

42.  If  your  nose  itches,  you  are  going  to  get  into  trouble.  Phila- 
delphia, 1957.  (61).  Cf.  Hyatt,  No.  2896. 

43.  If  your  nose  itches,  you  will  meet  a stranger  and  kiss  a fool. 
Harrisburg,  ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Thomas,  No.  795;  Brown, 
No.  3926. 

44.  If  someone  sneezes  during  a conversation,  it  indicates  that  the 
statement  made  just  prior  to  the  sneeze  was  true.  Philadelphia, 
ca.  1960.  (77).  Brown,  No.  3662. 

45.  Sucking  a lemon  will  clear  your  throat  if  you  are  going  to 
sing  or  speak.  Susquehanna  Co.,  1945.  (18). 

46.  If  a person  gets  a bump  on  his  tongue,  he  has  told  a lie. 
Pennsylvania  (no  town  indicated),  1947.  (62).  Brown,  Nos. 
3668  ff. 

47.  Dimple  in  the  chin,  / Devil  within.  Susquehanna  Co.,  1940’s. 
(18).  WF,  XV  (1956),  8,  No.  165. 

48.  Fingernails  will  grow  faster  during  the  dark  of  the  moon. 
Hesston,  ca.  1955.  ( 2 ) . 

49.  Trim  your  fingernails  on  Sunday,  and  you  will  have  a shame- 
face  before  the  week  is  out.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  indicated), 
ca.  1880.  (38). 

50.  People  can  tell  by  looking  at  a girl’s  eyes  when  she  is  men- 
struating, because  at  that  time  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  are 
abnormally  large  and  dark.  Philadelphia,  ca.  1960.  (77). 

51.  If  you  drink  milk  while  you  are  menstruating,  you  will  hem- 
orrhage. Philadelphia,  ca.  1960.  (77). 

52.  Women  ought  not  to  wash  their  hair  while  menstruating. 
Susquehanna  Co.,  1940’s.  (18);  Philadelphia,  1960.  (79). 
Randolph,  195. 

53.  Menstruating  women  should  not  eat  ice  cream.  Susquehanna 
Co.,  1940’s.  (18). 

54.  If  your  toes  are  spread  apart,  it  means  you  will  wander. 
Pennsylvania  (place  not  indicated),  ca.  1900.  (37). 

55.  If  the  index  toe  is  longer  than  the  big  toe,  you  are  directly 
descended  from  royalty.  Pennsylvania  (no  city  indicated). 
(37). 

56.  If  you  step  over  someone,  either  they  will  die,  or  you  will 
bring  them  bad  luck  unless  you  step  back  over  the  same  spot. 
Philadelphia,  ca.  1945.  (69).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  5027;  Hand, 
Penria.,  No.  25. 
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57.  If  you  are  separated  from  the  person  you  are  walking  with  hy 

a pole,  say,  “bread  and  butter.”  Carlisle,  1920.  (60).  Cf. 

Brown,  Nos.  3605  ff. 

58.  If  two  people  say  the  same  words  or  the  same  phrase  simulta- 
neously, they  should  link  their  little  fingers  together  and  make 
a wish.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77).  Brown,  No.  449. 

59.  Sing  before  breakfast,  cry  before  supper.  Cumberland  Co., 
1926.  (81).  Brown,  No.  2847. 

60.  It  is  considered  bad  luck  to  whistle  in  the  house.  This  should 

be  done  while  outside.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77).  Brown, 

No.  8488. 

61.  Whistling  girls  and  crowing  hens  / Always  come  to  some  bad 
end.  Edmund,  ca.  1930.  (50).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  8494  f. 

Folk  Medicine 

62.  One  lady  in  the  community  ( unspecified ) had  the  power  to 
heal  a person’s  pain.  She  used  oil  in  a dish,  making  crosses 
on  the  sore  spot  with  her  finger  that  had  been  dipped  in  the 
oil.  When  the  oil  in  the  dish  became  calm  the  pain  w'as  gone. 
Pennsylvania  (town  not  mentioned),  1947.  (59). 

63.  If  you  smell  a dandelion,  you  are  going  to  piss  the  bed;  so 
the  flowers  are  called  “piss-the-beds.”  Susquehanna  Co.,  ca. 
1940.  ( 18 ) . Brendle-Unger,  188. 

64.  Garlic  is  good  for  high  blood  pressure.  Susquehanna  Co., 
1940’s.  (18).  Hyatt,  No.  4577. 

65.  For  a boil,  use  hot  cow  manure  to  bring  it  to  a head.  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  source  (no  town  mentioned).  (12).  Fogel,  No. 
1554. 

66.  A hex  to  relieve  a burn  consists  of  a prayer  invoking  the 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Harrisburg,  ca.  1920.  (81). 

(Words  used  not  given,  because  this  formula  could  only  be 
told  from  woman  to  a man,  and  hy  a man  to  a woman.  Healer 
( grandmother ) could  consequently  not  tell  informant 
(mother).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  992  fi. 

67.  “For  chest  cold  my  mother  used  to  use  goose  grease  covered 
with  an  old  piece  of  flannel.  We  never  threw  any  flannel  away 
just  because  of  that.”  Sudderville,  ca.  1918.  (40).  Cf.  Brown, 
No.  1126. 

68.  Damp  bugs  put  into  a “poke”  around  the  neck  will  cure  a 
cold  and  the  sore  throat.  Hesston,  ca.  1955.  (2). 
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69.  To  cure  a cold,  put  fried  onions  in  a cloth  on  your  chest. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place  cited),  1960.  (12).  Cf.  Bergen, 
Animal,  No.  1301. 

70.  Camphor  bags  worn  around  the  neck  are  effective  in  warding 
off  colds.  Western  Pennsylvania,  ca.  1920.  (5).  Cf.  Brown, 
No.  1129. 

71.  Use  whisky  and  lemon  with  hot  water  for  a cold.  Susque- 
hanna Co.,  1915.  (18). 

72.  A colic  cure:  make  tea  from  dried  elderberry  blossoms.  Union- 
town,  ca.  1955.  ( 29) . 

73.  For  a cut  received  on  the  farm,  use  cobwebs  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing. Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place  cited),  ca.  1960.  (12). 
Brown,  No.  858. 

74.  A wet  piece  of  flannel  tied  around  the  throat  will  stop  a 
cough.  Scranton,  ca.  1955.  (46). 

75.  To  ward  off  diphtheria,  wear  garlic  around  the  neck.  Western 
Pennsylvania,  late  19th  century.  (5).  Brendle-Unger,  136. 

76.  If  you  put  onions  at  the  feet  of  a person  with  a high  fever, 
the  next  morning  the  onions  will  be  withered  and  dry,  and 
the  person’s  temperature  will  be  normal.  The  onions  absorb 
the  fever.  Philadelphia,  1955.  (61).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  1440. 

77.  To  cure  a headache,  tie  a piece  of  material  very  tightly 
around  the  forehead.  This  will  serve  to  “squeeze  out”  what- 
ever is  causing  the  pain.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77). 

78.  To  cure  hiccups,  drink  home  canned  peach  juice.  Bethlehem, 
1945.  (48). 

79.  The  juice  of  a glass  weed  will  cure  poison  ivy.  Hesston,  1955. 

(2). 

80.  To  cure  measles,  keep  the  victim  in  a dark  room  and  give  him 
warm  tea.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  town  mentioned),  1960. 
(12).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  1801. 

81.  Rub  table  salt  into  mosquito  bites  and  it  will  stop  itching. 
Pittsburgh,  1935.  (26). 

82.  If  you  step  on  a nail,  pull  it  out,  grease  it  with  bacon,  and 
put  it  aside.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place  given),  1960. 
(12).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  1781  ff. 

83.  Wear  a whole  nutmeg  around  your  neck  to  cure  neuralgia. 

Harrisburg,  1955.  (81).  Brown,  Nos.  1854  f. 

84.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  put  an  axe  under  the  bed  to  cure  the 
pain  of  a sick  person.  King  of  Prussia,  Penna.,  1960.  (13). 
Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  45,  66. 
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85.  A person  who  has  pimples  should  go  on  a milk  diet  for  two 
weeks.  Pennsylvania  ( no  place  stated ) , 1948.  152). 

86.  If  you  take  poison  and  should  vomit,  eat  raw  egg,  mustard 
and  water.  This  will  make  you  vomit.  Bethlehem,  1945.  (48). 
Cf.  Browne,  Nos.  1465  f. 

87.  Practicing  coitus  interruptus  leads  to  prostate  infections. 
Philadelphia,  1955.  (77). 

88.  To  cure  rickets,  measure  the  child  with  a string,  then  wrap  it 
around  a fence  post.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ( no  town  men- 
tioned ) , 1898.  ( 13 ) . 

89.  If  a person  sleeps  under  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  he  will 
become  prone  to  walking  in  his  sleep.  Pittsburgh,  1930.  (62). 
Bogusch,  121. 

90.  Salt  pork  sewed  on  flannel,  and  wrapped  around  neck,  will 
cure  sore  throat.  Allentown,  1940.  (83).  Brown,  No.  2188. 

91.  Fried  onions  in  a “poke”  tied  around  one’s  neck  will  cure 
sore  throat.  Hesston,  1955.  (2).  Brown,  No.  2198. 

92.  For  a sore  throat,  blow  powdered  sulphur  into  the  throat. 
Pennsylvania  German  ( place  not  given  ) , 1960.  ( 12 ) . Hyatt. 
No.  4955. 

93.  If  you  swallow  a grapefruit  or  orange  seed,  it  will  grow  in 
your  stomach.  In  fact,  this  is  the  origin  of  stomach  tumors. 
Philadelphia,  1960.  ( 77 ) . 

94.  If  you  have  a sty,  it  means  you  went  “potty”  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  Allegheny  Co.,  1945.  (45).  WF,  XXI  (1962),  261, 
No.  47. 

95.  To  cure  a sty,  rub  a gold  ring  on  it.  Pittsburgh,  1930.  (24). 
Brown,  No.  2283. 

96.  Rub  strong  tea  into  a sunburn  to  ease  the  pain.  Philadelphia, 
1940.  (80). 

97.  All  pills  to  lose  weight  have  a tapeworm  inside  of  them.  Pitts- 
burgh, 1925.  (9). 

98.  Treat  tonsillitis  by  pressing  the  blade  of  a silver  knife  on 
the  tonsils.  Philadelphia,  ca.  1940.  ( 14 ) . 

99.  You  will  get  warts  from  touching  frogs.  Sudderville,  1918. 
(40);  Philadelphia,  1960.  (63).  Brown,  No.  2410. 

100.  If  you  pick  toadstools,  you  will  get  warts.  Pittsburgh,  1945. 
(72).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  2416. 

101.  To  get  rid  of  a wart,  particularly  one  on  your  hand,  urinate 
on  it.  Philadelphia,  1915.  (69);  urinate  on  it  under  a full 
moon.  Allentown,  1930.  (27). 
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102.  To  get  rid  of  a wart,  rub  bacon  on  it,  bury  tbe  bacon  outside 

under  a dripping  faucet  for  three  days,  and  the  wart  will  go 
away.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  indicated),  1940’s.  (35). 

Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  2470  fl. 

103.  To  cure  warts,  quarter  a potato  and  rub  it  on  the  wart.  Then 
bury  the  potato,  and  the  warts  will  go  away.  Harrisburg, 
1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  2.544  ff. 

104.  To  cure  warts,  steal  your  mother’s  dishrag  and  bury  it.  Harris- 
burg, ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  2589  ff.,  2593  ff. 

105.  If  you  steal  a dishrag  and  bury  it  under  rock,  the  warts  will 
disappear  as  the  dishrag  disintegrates.  Edmund,  1920.  (50). 
Cf.  Brown,  No.  2604. 

106.  Take  an  old  rag,  rub  it  on  your  wart,  whisper  some  secret 
magical  words  to  yourself,  then  take  the  rag  out  and  bury  it 
in  the  garden.  Pennsylvania  (town  not  cited),  1896.  (73). 
(Words  were  so  secret  the  person  would  not  divulge  them.) 
Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  2696  ff. 

107.  To  remove  a wart,  go  out  at  night  after  a rain,  find  a rock 
which  has  a depression  in  it,  take  the  rain  water  from  the 
depression,  and  put  it  on  the  wart.  Susquehanna  Co.,  1930’s. 
(18). 

108.  If  you  eat  too  much  sugar  you  will  get  the  worms.  Susque- 
hanna Co.,  1930’s.  (18). 

Love,  Courtship,  Marriage 

109.  The  olive  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  love,  and  is  an  aphro- 
disiac. Scranton,  1885.  (42);  green  olives  will  make  you 

passionate.  Philadelphia,  1955.  (74). 

110.  Tomato  juice  is  said  to  have  aphrodisiac  qualities.  Phila- 
delphia, 1950.  (77). 

111.  Spicy  foods,  especially  pickled  herring,  create  sexual  desires 
in  a male.  Philadelphia,  1910.  (11). 

112.  Every  time  you  see  a car  with  one  headlight,  kiss  the  boy  you 
are  with.  Pittsburgh,  1948.  ( 72 ) . 

113.  If  you  see  thirty  white  cars,  the  first  man  you  meet  with  a 
striped  tie  afterward  will  be  the  man  you  will  marry.  Erie, 
1954.  (78).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  4187  f. 

114.  If  you  accidentally  bump  your  elbow  or  “crazy  bone,”  and  it 
does  not  tingle,  this  is  a sign  that  you  are  in  love.  Phila- 
delphia, 1960.  (77).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  4169  f. 

115.  If  you  have  a string  or  thread  on  your  clothing,  this  signifies 
that  you  are  in  love.  Philadelphia,  1950.  (77). 
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116.  Before  eating  an  apple,  twist  the  stem,  saying  one  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  in  order,  for  each  twist.  You  will  marry  a man 
whose  first  name  begins  with  the  letter  the  stem  comes  out  on. 
Philadelphia,  1940’s.  (69).  Roberts,  No.  110. 

117.  A girl  can  discover  whether  she  has  any  secret  admirers  by 
taking  a drinking  straw  and  having  a friend  pull  on  it  until 
it  breaks.  Then  she  takes  her  section  of  it  and  pinches  it 
between  her  fingers,  saying,  “He  loves  me,”  “He  loves  me 
not,”  as  she  does  so,  until  she  reaches  the  bottom.  If  it  results 
in  the  affirmative  she  can  discover  who  it  is  by  pinching  the 
straw  again,  this  time  saying  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  until 
she  comes  to  the  end  of  the  straw.  The  last  letter  she  is  able 
to  say  indicates  the  initial  of  her  secret  lover.  Philadelphia, 
1960.  (77). 

118.  The  Amish  often  paint  their  doors  or  gates  to  indicate  the 
marriage  status  of  their  daughters:  red  if  there  is  a marriage- 
able daughter,  and  blue  if  there  is  none.  Mt.  Joy,  1943.  (16)  ; 
blue  gate:  eligible  daughter.  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  1960.  (13)  ; 
blue  door:  daughter  of  marriageable  age.  Lebanon,  1955. 
(57). 

119.  If  you  dream  about  death  there  will  be  a wedding.  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  (no  place  mentioned),  ca.  1900.  (67).  Brown, 
Nos.  4389  If. 

120.  It  is  an  old  Jewish  custom  that  Tuesday  is  the  luckiest  day  on 
which  to  get  married.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77).  Fogel,  No. 
206;  Wintemberg,  Waterloo,  16  (both  references  Pennsylvania 
German  and  Mennonite,  not  Jewish). 

121.  It  is  good  luck  to  get  married  as  the  big  hand  of  the  clock 
goes  up  and  bad  luck  to  get  married  as  the  hand  goes  down. 
Scranton,  1955.  (46).  Fogel,  No.  211;  Hyatt,  No.  7220. 

122.  If  you  get  married  on  a cloudy  or  rainy  day  you  will  have 

bad  luck.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (63).  Brown,  Nos.  4784  f. 

(rain)  ; Norlin,  206,  No.  1 (cloudy). 

123.  Happy  is  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on;  lucky  is  the  corpse  the 
rain  falls  on.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  mentioned),  1925. 
(56).  Brown,  Nos.  4784  f.,  5505.  (separated). 

124.  A bride  must  wear  something  old,  something  new,  something 
borrowed,  and  something  blue.  Pennsylvania  (place  not  speci- 
fied), 1880’s.  (38).  Brown,  No.  4819. 

125.  Married  in  blue,  / Always  be  true;  / Married  in  black,  / 

Wish  yourself  back.  Scranton,  1955.  (46).  Brown,  Nos. 

4802  ff. 
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126.  After  the  wedding,  the  bride  and  groom  are  nod  to  spend  the 
first  night  together,  according  to  an  orthodox  Jewish  custom. 
Philadelphia,  ca.  1950.  (79). 

127.  After  the  first  night  spent  together  by  a newly  married  couple, 
both  the  girl’s  mother  and  mother-indaw  would  come  in  to 
inspect  the  sheets  to  insure  the  girl’s  virginity.  Philadelphia, 
ca.  1910.  (79). 

128.  Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggarman,  thief,  / Doctor,  lawyer, 
merchant,  chief,  / Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor.  Use  this  verse 
on  the  buttons  you  are  wearing,  and  the  occupation  corres- 
ponding to  the  last  button  counted,  is  the  occupation  of  the 
man  you  will  marry.  Susquehanna  Co.,  late  1930’s.  (18). 
Brown,  Nos.  4727  ff. 

129.  If  a woman  is  born  with  a widow’s  peak  in  her  hairline,  she 
will  be  a young  widow.  Pennsylvania  (not  place  specified), 
1960.  (53). 

130.  Never  take  the  last  piece  of  anything  on  a plate,  or  you  will 
be  an  old  maid.  Vandergrift,  1955.  (4)  ; the  last  piece  of  cake. 
Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified),  1880’s.  (38).  Brown,  Nos. 
4665  f. 

131.  A girl  accepting  the  last  stick  of  gum  in  a package,  or  the 
last  cigarette,  will  be  an  old  maid.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77). 

132.  Whistling  at  the  table  makes  an  old  maid.  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  unspecified  literary  source.  Anon. 

Death,  Funeral  Customs 

133.  There  is  a big  book  up  in  heaven  with  everyone’s  name  written 
down,  and  each  person  has  a number.  You  die  when  “your 
number  is  up,’’  and  only  then.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77). 

134.  If  there  is  a death  in  a community,  two  more  deaths  will  fol- 
low. Hesston,  1955.  (2).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  6031  (notes). 

135.  If  you  are  talking  about  a dead  person  and  you  sneeze,  pull 
your  ear.  Philadelphia,  1940.  (44).  McCadden,  333;  cf. 
Hand,  Penna.,  No.  131. 

136.  It  is  very  bad  luck  to  play  the  piano  while  someone  in  the 
house  is  ill,  because  this  may  hasten  their  death.  Philadelphia, 
1960.  (77). 

137.  Blood  on  the  moon  means  a death  in  the  family.  Harrisburg, 
ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Halpert,  Death,  213  (red  moon). 

138.  A shooting  star  means  that  a soul  has  gone  to  heaven.  Harris- 
burg, ca.  1900.  (81).  Brown  No.  5148. 
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139.  When  twin  calves  are  bom  it  means  a death  is  coming. 
Allegheny  Co.,  ca.  1910.  (55).  Hyatt.  No.  9832. 

140.  When  the  horses  talk  in  the  barn,  it  is  a sign  of  death  im- 
pending in  the  family.  Lehigh  Co.,  1924.  (6).  Fogel,  No.  502; 
Roberts,  No.  1277  (both:  neighing). 

141.  If  you  find  a “bird”  (mat  of  feathers)  in  a pillow,  it  is  a 

token  of  death.  Western  Pennsylvania,  1958.  (31).  Cf. 

Halpert,  Death,<2\\. 

142.  If  a bird  flies  into  the  house,  there  will  be  a death  in  the 
family.  Edmund,  ca.  1930.  (50).  Brown,  No.  5280  ff. 

143.  An  owl  around  the  window'  sill  means  a death  in  the  family. 
Pittsburgh,  1940.  (32).  Cl.  Brown,  No.  5309,  passim. 

144.  When  an  owl  hoots  on  a tree,  someone  is  going  to  die.  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  ( place  not  specified ) , 1960.  ( 12  ) . Cf.  Brown, 
No.  5310,  passim;  cf.  Hand,  Penna.,  No.  127. 

145.  It  is  a good  sign  for  a pigeon  to  appear  on  the  porch  of  a home 
in  w'hich  a dead  person  is  being  viewed.  Hesston,  1955.  (2). 

146.  When  a tree  has  fruit  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
sign  of  death  in  that  family.  Lehigh  Co.,  1920  ( Pennsylvania 
Dutch).  (6).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  5370. 

147.  Burning  orange  peels  will  cause  the  person  whom  you  wish 
dead  to  die.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (63). 

148.  It  is  bad  luck  to  sew  any  apparel  while  it  is  being  worn.  A 
death  in  the  family  will  result.  ( However,  if  a button  is  being 
sewn  on  a shirt  you  are  wearing,  you  can  bite  the  collar  to 
counteract  the  supernatural  forces.)  Carlisle,  1910.  (60).  Cf. 
Hyatt.  No.  10101. 

149.  A dead  person’s  picture  shouldn’t  be  placed  on  a stand,  but 
must  be  placed  on  the  w'all.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified), 
1925.  (56). 

150.  The  clocks  in  the  house  w'here  a death  has  taken  place  should 
be  stopped  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Allentown,  1960.  (83). 
Brown,  Nos.  5405  ff. 

151.  Throw  grass  over  your  right  shoulder  before  leaving  the 
cemetery  or  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Philadelphia,  1915.  (11). 

Domestic  Economy 

152.  Wash  in  gold  ( place  a necklace  or  a ring  in  the  water ) on  New' 
Year’s  Eve  to  insure  a prosperous  year.  Uniontown,  1958.  (29). 

153.  You  should  alw'ays  eat  pork  on  New  Year’s  Day,  and  never 
fowl,  because  the  pig  roots  forward,  while  fowls  scratch  back- 
ward. Allegheny  Co.,  1910.  (55).  Cf.  No.  154,  below. 
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154.  On  New  Year’s  Day  Pennsylvania  German  families  eat  a meal 
of  pork  and  sauerkraut.  This  dinner  insures  good  luck  for 
the  coming  year.  Pittsburgh,  1945.  (79).  Uniontown,  1958. 
(29).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  2833  (pork  with  some  kind  of  cabbage). 

155.  You  should  eat  fish  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  because  it  will  meike 
you  intelligent  for  the  coming  year.  Allegheny  Co.,  Ca.  1910. 
(55).  Cf.  Hand,  Penna.,  No.  82. 

156.  Menstruating  women  should  not  can  tomatoes.  They  will 
surely  spoil.  Mercer  Co.,  1950.  (65). 

157.  Menstruating  women  should  not  bake  bread.  Mercer  Co., 
1950.  (65). 

158.  When  making  bread,  during  kneading  and  turning,  you  must 
not  turn  the  dough  all  at  once,  or  it  will  prove  bad  luck  and 
the  bread  will  not  rise  properly.  One  should  turn  only  a 
corner  at  a time.  Erie,  ca.  1930.  (3). 

159.  Tea  is  hotter  than  coffee.  Suscjuehanna  Co.,  early  1900’s.  (18). 

160.  If  you  drop  a piece  of  bread  and  butter,  and  it  falls  with  the 
buttered  side  down,  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Harrisburg,  ca. 
1900.  (81).  Tacoma,  21. 

161.  Celery  and  onions  both  have  blood  purifying  properties. 
Philadelphia,  ca.  1950.  (69). 

162.  Hold  an  unburned  match  in  your  mouth  while  peeling  onions 
to  prevent  crying.  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  1960.  (13).  Brown, 
No.  2803. 

163.  You  have  to  eat  nine  olives  before  you  like  them.  Susquehanna 
Co.,  ca.  1940.  (18).  Hyatt,  No.  7840. 

164.  It  is  unseasonable  and  unwholesome  to  eat  oysters  in  any 
month  that  does  not  have  an  “R”  in  it.  Bellevue,  1903.  (28). 
Brown,  No.  2820;  Hand,  Penna.,  No.  83. 

165.  Amish  people  have  seven  sweet  foods  and  seven  sour  foods  at 
every  meal.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place  specified).  (12). 

166.  When  salt  is  spilled  it  must  he  tossed  over  the  left  shoulder 
to  avoid  bad  luck.  Scranton,  ca.  1890.  (42)  ; Susquehanna  Co., 
ca.  1940.  (18)  ; for  good  luck.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  speci- 
fied), 1880.  (38). 

167.  If  you  eat  milk  and  fish  at  the  same  meal  you  will  become 

sick.  Harrisburg,  ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  2819 

(notes)  ; Hand,  Penna.,  No.  82. 

168.  Eating  fruits  and  drinking  milk  at  the  same  time  will  make  you 

sick.  Philadelphia,  1945.  (69). 
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169.  While  building  a house,  put  a branch  in  the  highest  part.  The 
wood  spirit  brings  you  good  luck.  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  ca. 
1950.  (82).  (This  is  the  “topping  off”  ceremony.) 

170.  A hole  in  the  plaster  means  disaster.  Pittsburgh,  1915.  (73). 
Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  5039  ff.  (death). 

171.  If  you  enter  a building  by  one  door,  you  must  make  your 
exit  at  the  same  door,  or  bad  luck  will  come.  Hesston,  1955. 
(2);  Philadelphia,  1940.  (44).  Brown,  2969. 

172.  Never  move  to  a new  house  on  Tuesday.  It  is  unlucky  to  do  so. 
Philadelphia,  1948.  (25).  Knortz,  113. 

173.  The  first  time  you  visit  people  in  a new  house  you  should  take 

them  salt,  sugar,  and  bread,  so  that  they  are  sure  always  to 
have  the  good  things  in  life.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77). 

Brown,  No.  2949  (salt);  Hyatt,  No.  8203. 

174.  It  is  bad  luck  for  two  people  to  work  together  making  a bed. 
Anonymous  Pennsylvania  motel  worker,  1960.  (41).  Hyatt, 
No.  8062;  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3105. 

175.  If  one  arise  before  dawn  he  can  expect  a day  of  unhappiness. 
Pennsylvania  (place  not  specified),  ca.  1925.  (37).  (“Heat  in 
the  morn  means  evening  scorn.”  A proverb  quoted  in  support  of 
the  folk  belief. ) 

176.  If  you  are  irritable  in  the  morning,  you  have  gotten  out  of  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bed.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified), 
1880N.  (38).  Brown,  3103. 

177.  If  one  doesn’t  get  out  of  the  same  side  of  the  bed  that  he 
entered,  he  will  have  bad  luck  that  day.  Pittsburgh,  1930’s 
(62)  ; getting  out  of  bed  the  opposite  side  you  sleep  on,  etc. 
Hesston,  1955.  (2).  Beckwith,  College,  No.  45a. 

178.  Don’t  pick  silverware  up  when  it  falls  on  the  floor.  Philadel- 
phia, 1940.  (44). 

179.  It  is  bad  luck  to  step  over  a fallen  broom.  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
(no  place  specified),  1960.  (12).  Brown,  No.  2931. 

180.  If  you  sweep  the  dirt  out  the  back  door,  you  have  swept 
out  good  luck.  Philadelphia,  early  1900’s  (Irish).  (17); 
Mercer  Co.,  1955.  (65).  Brown,  No.  2923. 

181.  It  is  bad  luck  to  lose  a button  from  the  sleeve  of  a man’s 
jacket.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (58).  Cf.  Hyatt,  No.  3826. 

182.  Chew  thread  or  bread  when  someone  is  mending  a hole  in 

your  garment  while  you  are  wearing  it;  otherwise  you  will 
have  bad  luck.  Pittsburgh,  1930’s.  (26);  Pennsylvania  (no 

place  specified),  1925.  (56).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  3288  f. 
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183.  Every  stitch  you  sew  on  Sunday  you  will  have  to  pull  out 
with  your  nose  in  Hell.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified), 
1900.  (Quaker).  (1).  Cf.  Canned,  p.  38,  No.  21. 

184.  Don’t  wear  clothes  the  same  day  that  they  are  taken  off  the 
clothes  line.  Philadelphia,  1940.  (44). 

185.  Don’t  say  “thank  you”  when  given  a pin.  Philadelphia,  1940. 
(44).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3336. 

186.  If  you  see  a straight  pin  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  pointing 
toward  you,  walk  around  to  the  end  of  the  head  and  then 
pick  it  up  for  good  luck.  Pittsburgh,  1930’s.  (62).  Cf.  Brown, 
No.  3314  (the  opposite). 

187.  See  a pin  and  pick  it  up,  / All  day  long  you’ll  have  good  luck,  / 
See  a pin  and  leave  it  lay,  / You’ll  have  bad  luck  all  the  day. 
Philadelphia,  1960.  (69).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3344,  passim. 

188.  It  is  good  luck  to  find  a safety  pin  that  has  the  catch  open. 
Philadelphia,  ca.  1960.  (77).  Browne,  No.  2531. 

189.  If  you  pass  a safety  pin  and  let  it  lay,  / Bad  luck  will  follow 
you  all  day.  / Pick  it  up,  and  good  luck  will  be  with  you.  Pitts- 
burgh, 1930’s.  (62). 

190.  It  is  unlucky  to  be  the  third  person  to  light  a cigarette  on  the 

same  match.  (This  started  in  World  War  I when  a soldier 

got  shot  after  being  the  third  one  to  light  a cigarette  on  the 

same  match.  He  was  spotted  by  the  enemy  because  of  the 

match.)  Allentown,  ca.  1930.  (27).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos. '3024 
f.  cf.  Hand,  Penna.,  No.  71. 

191.  If  you  step  on  water  pipe  covers  in  the  street,  you’ll  have  good 
luck;  on  gas  pipe  covers,  bad  luck.  Point  Marion,  ca.  1945. 
anon. 

Business,  Trades,  Sports,  Social  Relationships 

192.  Sales  girls  in  a store  believe  that  if  their  first  encounter  with 
a customer  is  a complaint  or  an  exchange,  the  day’s  work  will 
be  bad.  Philadelphia,  ca.  1960.  (79). 

193.  Never  sweep  the  dirt  out  of  the  door  of  a new  business,  because 
it  would  cut  the  profits  to  lose  anything  over  the  threshold. 
Philadelphia,  ca.  1957.  (61).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  2923. 

194.  If  you  find  a coin,  you  should  keep  it  as  a lucky  piece.  You 

will  have  bad  luck  if  you  spend  it.  (If  you  find  currency  it 
is  permissible  to  spend  it.)  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77).  Cf. 

Brown,  No.  3444. 
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195.  See  a penny,  pick  it  up,  / And  all  day  you’ll  have  good  luck. 
Harrisburg,  ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3445.  Cf.  No. 
187,  above. 

196.  When  your  right  hand  palm  itches  it  means  you  are  going  to 
get  some  money.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77).  Cf.  Brown,  No. 
3393. 

197.  If  your  right  hand  itches,  you  will  receive  money  if  you  scratch 

it  on  wood.  Pittsburgh,  1930’s.  (62)  ; left  hand,  rub  on  wood, 
etc.  Pennsylvania  (place  not  mentioned),  1880’s.  (38);  if 

the  left  hand  itches,  scratch  only  on  wood.  Itching  means 
money,  and  scratching  on  wood  will  make  it  happen  faster. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place  specified),  1960.  (36).  Cf. 

Brown,  No.  3396. 

198.  When  your  left  hand  itches,  you  are  going  to  get  money. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  ( no  place  specified ) , 1960.  ( 12 ) ; Harris- 
burg, ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3397. 

199.  If  you  have  an  itching  palm,  it  means  that  you  will  be  getting 

some  money.  Carlisle,  1920.  (60);  Pittsburgh,  1930’s.  (24); 
Philadelphia,  1957.  (61);  Allentown,  1960.  (83).  Brown, 

Nos.  3393  If. 

200.  In  the  German  theater,  they  would  never  use  a peacock  for  a 
decoration,  because  it  was  bad  luck.  Philadelphia,  1890’s. 
(64).  (Informant’s  father  heard  this  from  his  parents  who 
were  on  the  German  stage  in  Philadelphia. ) Fentress,  p.  13. 

201.  Nuns  on  a ship  at  sea  will  bring  bad  luck.  Pennsylvania  (no 
place  specified),  1945.  (50).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  7808. 

202.  Any  woman  setting  foot  inside  a coal  mine  will  result  in 
disaster  to  the  mine.  Pennsylvania  ( no  place  specified ) and 
Virginia.  1940.  (2).  Brown,  No.  3482. 

203.  It  is  bad  luck  to  pick  up  your  cards  until  the  entire  hand  is 
dealt.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (58).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3650. 

204.  It  is  good  luck  during  a poker  game  to  urinate  on  one’s  little 

finger.  Philadelphia,  ca.  1910.  (79).  (Informant’s  grand- 

father has  witnessed  this  several  times.) 

205.  To  change  one’s  luck  (i.e.,  at  cards),  put  a handkerchief  over 
the  head.  Pennsylvania  Amish  (no  place  specified),  ca.  1955. 
(54).  Cf.  Hyatt,  No.  8927. 

206.  If  the  water  is  cloudy  or  muddy,  the  fishing  is  better.  Hesston, 
1955.  (2).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  7776. 

207.  If  it  rains  tonight,  the  bullheads  will  bite.  Westfield,  ca.  1935. 
(10).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  7773  If. 
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208.  The  first  shot  out  of  a gun  never  kills  anything.  Lehigh,  ca. 
1958.  (6).  (Pennsylvania  Dutch  provenience.) 

209.  If  you  knock  a knife  off  the  table,  you  will  have  a man  visitor; 
a fork,  a woman;  a spoon,  a child.  Philadelphia,  early  1900’s. 
(17).  Irish.  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  4009,  4012, 

210.  If  you  drop  a fork  or  knife,  you  will  receive  a hungry  visitor. 
Pittsburgh,  1930’s.  (62).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  4044. 

211.  If  you  take  more  of  the  same  food  you  have  on  your  plate, 
you  will  receive  hungry  company.  Hesston,  1955.  (2).  Cf. 
Brown,  Nos.  4035. 

212.  When  you  drop  a dishrag  a slop  (sloppy  person)  is  coming. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  specific  place  mentioned).  (12).  Cf. 
Brown,  Nos.  4027  ff. 

213.  If  you  drop  the  dish  towel  accidentally,  you  will  have  com- 
pany. Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified),  1880.  (38).  Cf. 

Brown,  No.  4016,  passim. 

214.  If  your  right  hand  itches,  you  will  meet  a friend.  Harrisburg, 
Ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Hyatt,  No.  3360. 

215.  When  your  right  hand  itches,  you  are  going  to  shake  hands 
with  somebody.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ( no  place  specified ) , 
1960.  (12).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3927;  Hand,  Penna.,  No.  143. 

216.  If  your  palm  itches,  you  will  meet  a stranger.  If  you  scratch 
it,  do  it  towards  the  body.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place 
specified),  1960.  (36).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3931;  Hand,  Penna., 
No.  143. 

217.  Whenever  your  ears  seem  to  have  a burning  feeling,  it  means 

someone  is  talking  about  you.  Pittsburgh,  1930’s.  (24)  ; 

Pennsylvania  generally,  1955.  (2).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  3506  ff. ; 
Hand,  Penna.,  No.  162. 

218.  If  your  ear  burns,  it  means  someone  is  talking  about  you. 
Wet  your  finger  and  rub  the  ear  saying,  “If  good,  may  good 
be  tied  [betide?]  you;  if  bad,  may  the  devil  ride  you.” 
Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified),  1880’s.  (38).  Cf.  Brown, 
Nos.  3518  ff.  (verbal  part  lacking). 

219.  If  your  left  ear  lobe  burns,  someone  is  speaking  about  you 
with  regard  to  love;  the  right  lobe,  for  spite.  Pennsylvania 
(no  place  specified),  1925.  (56).  First  part;  Cf.  Hyatt,  No. 
6700;  second  part:  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3517  (neither  entry  men- 
tions “ear  lobe,”  just  “ear”). 

220.  Buzzing  in  the  ears  means  that  someone  is  talking  about  you. 
Think  of  names  until  the  first  time  the  phone  rings,  and  the 
one  you  are  on  when  this  happens  is  the  person  who  was 
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talking  about  you.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place  specified), 
1960.  (36). 

221.  If  your  ears  turn  red,  it  means  that  someone  is  talking  about 
you.  Scranton,  1955.  (46).  Cf.  Hyatt,  No.  3149. 

222.  When  your  nose  itches,  it  indicates  that  you  are  soon  going  to 
get  into  a fight.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (77).  Cf.  Brown,  No. 
3527. 

223.  If  the  person  gets  the  hiccups,  someone  is  talking  about  him. 

Pennsylvania  (place  not  specified),  1947.  (62).  Hyatt, 

No.  5418. 

224.  To  avoid  an  argument,  throw  salt  over  your  shoulder.  Carlisle, 
1920.  (60).  Cf.  Whitney-Bullock,  No.  1353. 

225.  If  you  spill  salt  during  the  evening  there  is  going  to  be  a fight. 
Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified),  1955.  (33).  Cf.  Brown, 
Nos.  3551  ff. 

226.  If  two  people  dry  their  hands  on  the  same  towel  simultaneously, 
it  means  they  will  soon  get  into  an  argument  with  each  other. 
Philadelphia,  1960.  (77).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  3569  ff.;  Hand, 
Penna.,  No.  163. 

227.  If  you  dry  your  hands  on  a towel  with  another  person,  you 
must  twist  the  towel  afterwards,  or  you  will  have  a fight. 
Dubois,  ca.  1910.  (34).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  3571. 

228.  When  knives  are  received  as  a gift,  the  recipient  should  give 

the  giver  a penny  so  that  the  knives  will  not  cut  the  friendship. 
Western  Pennsylvania,  ca.  1910.  (5);  a gift  of  any  sharp 

object,  knife  or  scissors:  new  penny.  Pittsburgh,  1930’s.  (24). 
Cf.  Brown,  No.  3580  (notes)  ; Hand,  Penna.,  No.  164. 

229.  If  one  receives  knives,  scissors,  or  religious  articles  as  a gift 
from  a friend,  he  must  pay  his  friend  a dime  or  more  ( 25^ 
if  more  expensive)  to  protect  their  friendship  from  being 
severed  or  dissolved  in  any  way.  Pittsburgh,  1948.  (62).  Cf. 
Brown,  Nos.  3578  ff. 

230.  If  you  give  someone  a needle,  you  should  lay  it  down  and  let 
him  pick  it  up.  If  you  hand  it  to  him,  it  will  cause  a break 
in  your  friendship.  Dubois,  ca.  1900.  (34).  Cf.  Hyatt,  No. 
3781  (pin). 

231.  If  you  have  a mortal  enemy,  knock  a knot  out  of  a piece  of 
wood  with  three  strokes  of  a hammer.  That  will  remove  your 
enemy.  Lehigh  Co.,  1921.  (6). 

232.  For  serious  ill  luck,  it  is  necessary  to  build  a blue  gate  to 
change  it.  Pennsylvania  Amish  (no  place  mentioned),  1955. 
(54). 
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Witchcraft,  Ghostlore,  Magical  Practices 

233.  Stand  a broom  upside  down  before  the  door  to  keep  witches 
away.  Fayette  Co.,  1915.  (29).  Cf.  Brown,  5634  f. 

234.  Do  not  drive  your  cows  past  a witch’s  house  when  leading  them 
to  pasture,  for  they  will  go  dry  or  give  defective  milk.  Fayette 
Co.,  1915.  (29).  (Told  of  woman  living  near  grandparent’s 
home,  who  was  suspected  of  being  a witch. ) Cf.  Brown, 
Nos.  7547  If. 

235.  If  you  believe  in  hexes,  boil  milk  and  put  pins  in  it,  and  you 
will  drive  the  hexes  away.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified), 
1955.  (30).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  5649. 

236.  Putting  “the  hex”  on  an  individual  was  a common  threat 
heard  in  Pennsylvania  thirty-five  years  ago  (1925).  Allentown, 
1925.  (20).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  5532  If.;  Paul  Frazier,  “Some 
Lore  of  Hexing  and  Powwowing,”  Midwest  Folklore,  II  (1952), 
101-107. 

237.  Hex  sign  (sign  of  the  virgin)  was  painted  on  barns,  etc.  to 
keep  away  evil  spirits  from  house,  family,  and  animals. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  ( no  place  specified ),  1960.  (82).  Frazier, 
op.  cit.,  p.  105;  Western  Folklore,  XXH  (1963),  47.  . 

238.  Do  not  throw  dishwater  out  the  door  on  All  Soul’s  Day,  or 

you  will  hit  a friendly  spirit  lurking  in  the  doorway.  Fayette 
Co.,  1910.  (29).  (Attributed  to  grandmother’s  German 

Catholic  beliefs.)  Cf.  Brown,  No.  2935  (notes). 

239.  Whirling  dust  clouds  on  a windy  day  are  the  spirits  of 

wandering  souls.  Pittsburgh,  1940.  (62).  (Thought  to  be 

of  Gypsy  origin,  derived  from  Polish  beliefs.)  Cf.  Brown, 
No.  5602  (notes).  “Dust  devils,”  small  whirlwinds  on  the 
western  plains,  must  be  explained  in  these  same  terms. 

240.  “When  I was  a little  girl  living  in  Philadelphia,  there  was  an 
old  deserted  house  in  the  neighborhood  that  was  said  to  be 
haunted.  Some  of  the  windows  in  the  house  were  broken,  and 
an  old  lady  told  us  that  if  we  would  go  around  and  break  all 
the  windows  in  the  house  the  ghost  would  leave,  as  a ghost 
cannot  remain  in  a house  if  every  window  is  broken.”  Phila- 
delphia, ca.  1940.  ( 77 ) . 

241.  A likeness  of  the  bogeyman  lives  in  old  buildings.  Pennsyl- 
vania (no  place  specified),  1956.  (22). 

242.  If  you  should  stay  out  after  dark  the  forest  man  will  take  you 
away.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified),  1956.  (22). 

243.  “The  rag  man  will  get  you.”  Pittsburgh,  1915.  (47). 
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244.  Fairies  live  in  the  woods  in  wild  flowers  called  fox-slippers 
or  fairy-slippers,  and  come  out  and  dance  in  the  moonlight 
while  the  elves  play  music  for  them.  Philadelphia,  1940’s. 
169).  Cf.  Bergen,  Current,  No.  83. 

245.  To  find  water,  hold  a forked  peach  branch  in  your  hands 
and  walk  over  the  land.  Where  the  peach  branch  bends  is 
the  place  where  water  should  be  found.  At  such  a place  the 
peach  branch  will  bend  so  quickly  that  it  will  almost  come 
out  of  your  hands.  Punxsutawney,  1940.  (16).  Brown,  No. 
5878,  passim. 

Elements,  Weather,  Holidays,  etc. 

246.  Never  look  at  a full  moon  until  you  look  at  it  over  your  right 
shoulder,  and  never  through  a glass  for  the  first  viewing. 
Done  right,  you  will  have  good  luck  for  the  span  of  the  moon. 
The  opposite  will  bring  bad  luck.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ( no 
place  specified),  1960.  (36).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  5920  f.,  5942, 
passim;  Hand,  Penna.,  No.  196. 

247.  The  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  Pennsylvania  I no  place 
specified,  1950.  (78).  Brown,  No.  5911. 

248.  Make  a wish  over  your  left  shoulder  on  the  first  star  that  you 
see  at  night,  and  the  wish  will  come  true.  Harrisburg,  1900. 
(81).  Brown,  5955. 

249.  Star  right,  star  bright,  / Very  first  star  I’ve  seen  tonight.  / 
I wish  I may,  I wish  I might.  Have  the  wish  I wish  tonight. 
Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified),  1880’s  (38).  Cf.  No.  250, 
below. 

250.  Star  bright,  star  light.  The  first  star  I see  tonight.  I wish  it 
may,  I wish  it  might,  I wish  my  wish  comes  true  tonight. 
Scranton,  1955.  (46).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  59.56  ff. 

251.  Viewing  Halley’s  comet  is  good  luck.  Philadelphia,  n.d.  (75). 
( Informant’s  father  viewed  it  at  its  last  crossing,  and  was 
informed  of  the  good  fortune  attending  the  viewing. ) 

252.  It  is  bad  luck  to  point  at  a star.  Scranton,  1885.  (42).  Cf. 
Brown,  No.  5966  (notes). 

253.  If  one  points  at  a star  he  must  bite  his  finger  and  step  on  it. 
Scranton,  1885.  (42). 

254.  If  on  February  2 the  groundhog  leaves  his  burrow  and  casts  a 
shadow,  there  will  be  six  more  weeks  of  bad  weather.  If 
there  is  no  shadow,  spring  is  just  around  the  comer.  Punxsu- 
tawney, ca.  1940.  (16)  ; . . . six  more  weeks  of  cold  weather. 
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Allentown,  1960.  (83).  Brown,  Nos.  6044  f.,  6176.  Cf.  No. 
255,  below. 

255.  February  2 is  Groundhog  Day.  If  the  groundhog  or  woodchuck 
comes  out  of  his  hole  and  sees  his  shadow,  spring  is  here.  If 
he  doesn’t  there  will  be  more  cold  weather.  February  2 is 
the  groundhog’s  day  as  official  weather  forecaster.  Punxsu- 
tawney,  1955.  (Rosalind  Goldman,  Los  Angeles). 

256.  If  March  comes  in  like  a lion,  it  goes  out  like  a lamb.  Harris- 
burg, ca.  1900.  (81).  Brown,  No.  6117. 

257.  Red  sky  in  the  morning,  / Sailor’s  warning.  / Red  sky  at  night, 
/ Sailor’s  delight.  Harrisburg,  ca.  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown, 
Nos.  6130ff. 

258.  When  a person’s  joints  hurt,  it  is  indicative  of  ensuing  bad 
weather.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place  specified),  1960. 
(12).  Dobie,  p.  98. 

259.  A curdled  sky  never  leaves  the  ground  dry.  Westfield,  ca. 
1930.  (10).  (“Everyone  knew  it  in  the  area.”)  Cf.  Journal 
of  American  Folklore,  XXXVHI  (1925),  621  (Canadian 
Negro). 

260.  When  bugs  and  birds  are  flying  low,  it  means  rain.  King 
of  Prussia,  Pa.,  1960.  (13).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  6701,  passim 
(birds);  No.  6782  (fireflies). 

261.  When  a bird  named  “shitepoke”  flies  upstream  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  rain.  Hesston,  1955.  (2).  Cf.  Rupp,  p.  246,  No.  25 
(heron,  to  which  family  the  shitepoke  belongs). 

262.  An  indication  of  rain  is  when  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
are  blown  up  by  the  wind.  Hesston,  1955.  (2).  Brown,  Nos. 
6822  ff. 

263.  A red  sunset  means  that  it  will  rain  the  following  day.  Phila- 
delphia, 1961.  (63).  Cf.  Shoemaker,  p.  24. 

264.  If  it  rains  before  seven,  / It  will  clear  before  eleven.  Pittsburgh, 
1930’s.  (24).  Brown,  No.  6862;  cf.  Hand,  Penna.,  No.  202. 

265.  A red  sky  foretells  a hot  day  on  the  morrow.  Pennsylvania 
(no  place  specified),  1925.  (56).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  6310. 

266.  If  there  is  enough  blue  in  the  sky  to  make  a pair  of  trousers, 

it  will  not  rain.  Harrisburg,  ca.  1910.  (81).  Cf.  Brown, 

Nos.  6229,  6855. 

267.  A ring  around  the  moon  means  a storm  will  come.  Harrisburg, 
1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  6906  (halo). 

268.  Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  spot.  Allentown, 

1921.  (27).  Brown,  No.  7024.  (Informant  gives  analogy 
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from  World  War  I,  “A  shell  will  never  land  in  the  same  place 
twice.”) 

269.  To  avoid  lightning  striking,  put  a glass  of  water  in  the 
window.  Pennsylvania  ( no  place  mentioned ) , 1925.  (56). 

270.  When  it  thunders,  don’t  be  scared;  it’s  only  God  moving  his 

furniture.  Point  Marion,  1957.  (45)  ; When  children  hear 

thunder  and  wonder  what  it  is  tell  them  that  it  is  God  moving 
his  furniture,  and  they  will  not  be  frightened.  Philadelphia, 
n.d.  (77).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  5971  (notes). 

271.  When  it  thunders,  the  elves  in  the  Catskills  are  rolling  tenpins. 
Pennsylvania  (no  place  mentioned),  1937.  (76). 

272.  When  it  thunders,  someone  will  remark,  “Old  Man  Mose 
tipped  over  his  beer  barrels  again.”  Westfield,  ca.  1930.  (10). 

273.  If  there  is  a full  moon  early  in  September,  there  will  not  be 
a frost  until  October  or  later;  however,  if  there  is  a full  moon 
late  in  September,  the  frost  will  occur  during  that  full  moon. 
Punxsutawney,  1940.  ( 16 ) . 

274.  When  the  first  snow  falls,  count  the  days  until  Christmas. 
That  number  will  be  the  number  of  snows  for  the  winter. 
Allegheny  Co.,  ca.  1910.  ( 55 ) . Thomas,  No.  2403. 

275.  Snow  was  caused  by  Mother  Goose  picking  the  down  from 
her  goslings.  Pennsylvania — (no  place  specified),  1925.  (39). 
Cf.  Brown,  No.  5969  (notes). 

276.  If  in  the  late  summer  a caterpillar  with  a lot  of  brown  color 

is  seen,  the  winter  will  be  hard  and  long.  If  a caterpillar 
with  a little  amount  of  brown  is  seen,  the  winter  will  be  open 
and  short.  Punxsutawney,  ca.  1940.  (16).  C.  Brown,  No. 

6087  ( notes ) . 

277.  On  All  Souls’  Day  people  would  visit  the  graves  of  members 

of  their  family  at  dusk  and  light  a candle  on  each  grave, 
making  a beautiful  sight.  Connelsville,  1915-1925.  (People 
were  principally  Slavic. ) ( 29 ) . 

278.  We  always  left  a piece  of  sugar  in  the  fireplace  for  Santa 
Claus  on  Christmas  Eve.  Allentown,  1960.  ( 83 ) . 

279.  Anything  you  start  on  Friday,  you  won’t  live  to  finish.  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  (no  place  mentioned),  1898.  (13).  Brown, 

No.  5997. 

280.  Whatever  you  are  doing  on  your  birthday,  you  will  do  all 
year.  Harrisburg,  1900.  (81).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  5976  (crying). 

281.  It  is  a Jewish  belief  that  “18”  is  a lucky  number.  Therefore, 
if  your  name  has  eighteen  letters,  or  if  the  numbers  in  your 
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address  add  up  to  eighteen,  you  will  be  especially  fortunate. 
Philadelphia,  ca.  1960.  (77). 

Animals,  Animal  Husbandry 

282.  A green-eyed  cat  brings  bad  luck.  Harrisburg,  ca.  1900.  (81). 

283.  If  you  move  a cat  to  a new  house,  butter  its  feet  and  put  it 
around  a table  leg  four  times,  and  it  will  not  run  away.  Penn- 
sylvania (no  place  specified),  1880’s  (38).  Cf.  Brown,  No. 
7397. 

284.  A cat  will  suck  your  breath.  Harrisburg,  ca.  1900.  (81). 

Cf.  Brown,  No.  267. 

285.  If  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  you  will  have  bad  luck. 
Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified),  1880’s.  (38).  Cf.  Brown, 
Nos.  3808  ff. ; Hand,  Penna.,  No.  228. 

286.  To  make  a cow  be  at  ease  while  milking  her,  say  “saw-saw.” 
Hesston,  1955.  (2). 

287.  Place  a fresh  egg  laid  on  Good  Friday  on  a shelf,  and  it  will 
never  rot.  Hesston,  1955.  (2).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  7456. 

288.  If  you  stamp  a white  horse  by  licking  the  right  index  finger, 
placing  it  in  your  left  palm,  and  then  striking  the  spot  with 
the  right  fist — at  a certain  number  of  such  “stampings”  you  will 
be  granted  your  wish.  Pennsylvania  (place  not  specified), 
ca.  1940.  (23).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  7106,  passim. 

289.  To  stop  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  drop  a knife  between  the  floor- 
boards. Lehigh  Co.,  1920.  (6). 

290.  Carry  a peacock’s  feather  for  good  luck.  Uniontown,  1955. 
(29).  Cf.  Wheeler,  p.  59.  (Generally  regarded  as  unlucky.) 

291.  The  milk  snake  got  its  name  because  it  used  to  suck  milk  from 
a cow.  Pennsylvania  (no  place  specified),  1940’s.  (35).  Cf. 
Wintemberg,  Waterloo,  p.  8. 

292.  The  desire  of  a snake  for  milk  will  find  the  snake  attempting 
to  obtain  milk  from  a mother.  If  the  snake  is  twice  found  in 
the  house,  the  child  will  become  seriously  ill.  Pennsylvania 
(no  place  mentioned),  1940.  (49).  Cf.  Tennessee  Folklore 
Society  Bulletin,  XVI 1 1 (1952),  119  f.  (Brazil). 

293.  If  you  put  a horsehair  on  top  of  the  water  trough  at  night, 
it  will  turn  into  a hare  snake.  Allentown,  1925.  (20).  (A 
hare  (sic)  snake  was  a white  worm  found  in  fresh  water,  that 
resembled  a piece  of  human  hair.)  Cf.  Brown,  No.  7302, 
passim. 
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294.  The  hoop  snake  got  its  name  for  the  fact  that,  when  frightened, 
it  puts  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and  rolls  away.  Pennsylvania  (no 
place  mentioned),  1940’s.  (35).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  7311. 

295.  The  darning  needle  (dragon  fly)  will  sew  up  your  ears. 
Susquehanna  Co.,  1930’s.  (18).  Bergen,  Animal,  No.  1061. 

296.  A dragon  fly  will  sew  up  your  mouth.  North  Philadelphia, 
1957.  (61).  Cf.  Bryan,  p.  261,  No.  10.  (Strawberry  Mansion 
neighborhood. ) 

297.  It  is  bad  luck  to  kill  a ladybug.  Carlisle,  1920.  (60).  Brown, 
No.  7374. 

298.  If  a daddydong-legs  is  walking  on  you,  don’t  change  your 
course  and  you  will  get  a gift.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place 
mentioned),  1910.  (36).  Cf.  Turner,  p.  155  (good  luck  to 
have  it  walk  over  one). 

299.  If  a cobweb  brushes  against  your  face,  you  will  have  good 
luck.  Pittsburgh,  1960.  ( 15 ) . 

300.  If  you  cut  a worm  in  two,  both  parts  will  grow  into  a new 
worm.  Philadelphia,  ca.  1945.  (69).  Cf.  Brown,  No.  7386. 

Plants,  Plant  Husbandry 

301.  Finding  a four-leaf  clover  (or  having  one)  brings  good  luck. 
Philadelphia,  ca.  1945.  (69)  ; Pennsylvania  (no  place  men- 
tioned), 1950.  (78).  Brown,  7909. 

302.  It  is  lucky  to  blow  the  fluff  off  a dandelion  in  just  one  puff, 
with  your  eyes  closed.  Philadelphia,  1940’s  (69)  ; Susquehanna 
Co.,  ca.  1940.  (18)  (No  limit  on  puffs,  nor  a prescription  of 
closed  eyes.)  Western  Folklore,  XII  (1953),  52. 

303.  A tulip  is  the  sign  of  resurrection;  it  dies  in  the  summer  and 
revives  in  the  spring.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (no  place  men- 
tioned ) , 1960.  (82 ) . 

304.  When  you  are  speaking  about  the  good  luck  that  has  happened 
to  you,  you  must  “touch  wood”  so  that  the  good  luck  will 
continue.  Philadelphia,  1957.  (61).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  5836  ff. 

305.  It  is  bad  luck  to  comment  on  one’s  good  fortune  at  the  risk  of 
having  it  suddenly  go  bad.  Philadelphia,  1960.  (79). 

306.  A menstruating  woman  should  not  tend  plants  because  she  will 
kill  them  with  her  touch.  Philadelphia,  1957.  (61). 

307.  The  green  part  at  the  top  of  a carrot  is  poison.  ( Harrisburg, 
ca.  1900.  (81). 

308.  Corn  should  always  be  planted  at  the  dark  of  the  moon  if  it 
is  to  grow  properly.  Punxsutawney,  1940.  (16).  Cf.  Brown, 
Nos.  8119  ff. 
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309.  If  you  see  a haywagon  go  by,  make  a wish.  Do  not  look  at  the 

wagon  again  or  your  wish  will  not  come  true.  Pennsylvania 
(no  place  mentioned),  1880’s.  (38)  ; ...  don’t  turn  your  head 
to  look  at  the  hay  again,  or  your  wish  won’t  come  true. 
Scranton,  1957.  (46)  ; . . . don’t  tell  anybody  of  the  wish. 

Allentown,  1960.  (83).  Cf.  Brown,  Nos.  7930  ff.,  passim. 

310.  Your  wish  will  come  true  if  you  make  it  on  seeing  a load  of 
hay  on  a truck.  New  Castle,  1940.  (41).  See,  No.  309,  above. 
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NOTES 

’ Not  repeated  in  the  present  study  are  duplicate  items  to  the  following 
numbers  in  the  KFQ  article:  11,  12  (4  times),  18  (2),  25,  59,  61,  72,  78  (4), 
89,  90,  113,  88  (4),  124  (2),  126,  138,  144,  145  (5),  198,  211  (2).  Reasonably 
close  parallels  to  items  in  the  first  installment  are  marked  “Hand,  Penna., 
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as,  for  example,  in  item  No.  30  of  the  present  study,  where  No.  22  of  the 
first  study  is  a variant  reading  of  the  present  text. 

^ For  a list  of  collaborators  from  over  thirty  states  please  see  the  Brown 
collection  Vol.  VII,  pp.  xi-xii.  Professor  Robert  H.  Byington,  Lycoming 
College  has  agreed  to  undertake  the  collection  and  compilation  of  a standard 
collection  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  This  statewide  effort  will 
have  the  effect  of  counterbalancing  the  predominance  of  Pennsylvania-German 
material  now  in  print  and  will  show  the  rich  strains  of  Anglo-American  material 
and  those  of  other  ethnic  groups  to  be  found  throughout  all  parts  of  the  state. 

■’The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore,  eds.  Newman 
I.  White  and  Pauli  F.  Baum,  7 vols.  (Durham,  North  Carolina:  Duke  University 
Press,  1952-1964).  Vols.  VI  and  VII,  Popular  Beliefs  and  Superstitions  from 
North  Carolina,  ed.  Wayland  D.  Hand,  ibid.,  1961,  1964. 

^ See  the  first  two  pages  of  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  VII  of  the  Brown 
Collection  for  a statistical  survey  of  new  materials  appearing  in  four  representa- 
tive small  collections  and  the  large  Alabama  collection  of  Ray  B.  Browne. 

’ Hand,  Penna.,  p.  61. 

“ See  list  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


GRAVESTONE  SYMBOLS  OF  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA' 

Phil  R.  Jack 


Anybody  who  has  wandered  through  a cemetery  has  noticed  what 
to  modern  eyes  are  strange  symbols  on  the  older  stones.  Death’s  heads, 
for  example,  elicit  remarks  about  the  odd  practices  and  morbid  tastes 
of  our  ancestors. 

The  devices  used  on  western  Pennsylvania  gravestones  are  certainly 
in  the  mainstream  of  a symbolic  tradition  which  has  been  used  since 
antiquity.  With  little  difficulty,  one  can  find  in  western  Pennsylvania 
many  parallels  between  stones  still  extant  and  symbols  made  long, 
long  ago;  through  the  use  of  Preston  A.  Barba’s  Pennsylvania  German 
Tombstones,  the  same  thing  could  undoubtedly  be  done  for  eastern 
Pennsylvania.^  In  this  article,  however,  I do  not  propose  to  explore 
that  facet  of  the  subject.  Instead  I would  like  to  do  two  things:  (1) 
mention  the  basic  gravestone  motifs  which  appear  to  be  discernible; 
and  ( 2 ) indicate  some  phases  of  their  study  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article  but  which  deserve  to  be  treated  fully  at  a later 
date.  This  second  procedure  will  conclude  with  certain  suggestions 
regarding  what  I believe  to  be  proper  and  profitable  lines  of  inquiry 
for  future  investigation  and  practice.  For  instance,  was  the  willow 
of  Figure  3 popular  during  certain  decades  and  in  particular  regions?^ 
Historical  and  geographical  questions  of  dominance  and  prevalence 
should  be  dealt  with  at  some  time  or  other.  The  more  difficult,  yet 
more  interesting,  steps  lie  ahead.  However,  the  most  suitable  first  step 
seems  to  be  an  outlining  of  the  basic  motifs  we  have  now  in  the  way 
of  western  Pennsylvania  gravestone  symbols. 

The  basic  motif  categories  appear  to  be  twenty-three  in  number, 
a figure  arrived  at  by  trying  to  describe,  and  thus  emphasizing  the 
form  of  the  symbol  rather  than  its  meaning  or  function.  A major 
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point  is  that  distinctions  made  on  the  basis  of  form  permit  collecting 
which  is  based  on  one  consideration  only:  what  is  it?  What  does  it 
look  like?  This  proposition  in  no  way  precludes  later  attention  to 
questions  of  meaning  and  function,  and  it  does  have  merit  in  that  it 
provides  for  ease  of  sorting  and  classifying.  Moreover,  close  attention 
to  description  goes  far  toward  preventing  the  omission  of  details 
which  could  be  important.  The  snapped  stem  of  the  rose  in  Figure  2 
is  an  instance  of  this.  Also,  close  attention  to  description  should  help 
in  the  later  identification  of  symbols  not  recognized  at  the  time  of 
collection.  Figure  19  is  an  example  of  this  sort.  To  sum  up  all  the 
foregoing,  it  can  he  said  that  one  must  begin  somehow  to  collect  the 
symbols,  and  it  seems  easier  and  safer  to  start  with  the  forms  than 
anything  else. 

The  twenty-three  categories  just  mentioned  are  in  the  following  list, 
some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Figures  1 through  18: 

1.  Flowers 

2.  Trees 

3.  Fruits 

4.  Grains 

5.  Birds 

6.  Animals 

7.  Men 

8.  Clothing 

9.  Toys 

10.  Implements 

11.  Books 

12.  Drapes 

13.  Star 

14.  Buildings 

15.  Monuments 

16.  Supernatural  creatures 

17.  Crosses 

18.  Plumes 

19.  Wreathes 

20.  Flags 

21.  Scrolls 

22.  Crowns 

23.  Geometrical  figures 

If  one  wants  to  generalize  about  these  divisions  a little  more,  it  is 
possible  to  put  the  basic  types  into  some  eight  (8)  classifications: 
(1)  plants,  (2)  worldly  creatures,  (3)  technologically-oriented  items. 
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(4)  heavenly  bodies,  (5)  architecture,  (6)  supernatural  creatures, 
(7)  emblems  and  devices,  and  (8)  geometrical  figures.  This  step 
is  of  some  help  if  one  wishes  to  set  up  a filing  system  for,  let  us  say, 
photographs. 

From  this  point  on,  matters  become  considerably  more  complicated 
because  the  symbols  tend  to  be  either  elaborations  of  one  of  the 
basic  categories,  e.g.,  the  broken  stem  of  the  drooping  rose  shown 
in  Figure  2,  or  combinations  of  motifs  such  as  the  scroll  with  the 
sheaf  of  wheat  shown  in  Figure  5.  Instances  can  be  amassed  easily, 
but  perhaps  three  more  will  suffice  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  description  inherent  in  the  collection  of  symbols.  In  Figure  16, 
a flying  angel  (supernatural  creature)  is  holding  a child  (man)  who, 
in  turn,  holds  a rose  ( flower ) . Figure  22  depicts  a seated  angel, 
wings  opened,  with  the  right  hand  upraised  and  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  extended.  (Because  of  the  worn  condition  of  the  stone  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  second  finger  is  closed  com- 
pletely.)^ Beside  the  angel  is  a door  ajar  with  a bent  palm  tree 
beside  and  above  it.  In  Figure  21,  one  rose  is  erect,  one  rose  droops, 
and  the  pendant  tulip  is  separate. 

The  net  result  of  even  a swift  survey  of  the  symbol-motif  groupings 
is  that  a two-part  system  becomes  necessary,  one  for  the  basic  motifs 
and  their  elaborations,  and  the  other  for  symbols  made  up  of  com- 
bined motifs.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  composite  figure  must 
indicate  something  different  from  the  elements  which  go  into  its 
makeup,  i.e.,  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Figure 
20  is  more  than  a vase  and  a conventionalized  plant;  it  constitutes 
a unit.  It  does  not  take  long  to  see  that  the  problems  of  collecting, 
describing,  and  presenting  symbols — thus  determining  exactly  what 
we  have  in  Pennsylvania — present  a formidable  first  hurdle  in  a 
study  of  the  subject. 

To  make  matters  even  more  trying,  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
about  the  figures  on  some  stones.  For  an  example,  let  us  take  a good 
look  at  Figure  23.  To  what  extent  do  these  basic  motifs  form  inte- 
grated units?  Should  these  motifs  be  listed  separately?  The  same 
sort  of  thing  can  be  seen  in  Figure  21;  the  quatrefoils  above  the 
flowers  should  be  taken  into  account  somehow.  The  viewer,  depend- 
ing on  his  mood,  can  be  jarred,  overwhelmed,  or  mystified  by  stones 
of  this  sort,  but  the  chore  of  proper  treatment  remains.  The  thought 
occurs  to  me  that  distortion  will  take  place  if  all  stones  with  more 
than  one  motif  on  them  are  treated  in  such  a way  that  it  is  the 
combination  which  gets  the  stress. 
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Thus  far,  only  taxonomic  points  have  been  made,  and  this,  I be- 
lieve, should  be  the  proper  approach.  Description  might  not  be 
exciting  to  many  people,  but  it  must  be  pursued.  We  must  not  think, 
however,  that  the  descriptive  material  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  is  the  full  extent  of  the  preliminary  work  to  be  done. 
Geographical  and  chronological  evidence,  along  with  data  pertinent 
to  the  deceased  individual  concerned,  have  yet  to  be  dealt  with  on 
any  systematic  basis.  Investigations  along  these  lines  should  lead  to 
discussions  of  a varied  nature,  not  the  least  of  which  would  be  Old 
World  antecedents  of  Pennsylvania-found  symbols  and  their  group- 
ings.® 

The  suggestion  that  gravestone-symbol  eollecting  should  be  done 
on  a structural,  geographical,  chronological,  and  individual  basis  is 
based  on  certain  underlying  assumptions.  As  I have  mentioned  be- 
fore, those  who  are  beginning  to  collect  such  material  could  do  so 
on  grounds  fairly  easily  defined  by  such  questions  as:  What  is  it? 
Where  is  it?  Whose  grave  is  it  on?  Furthermore,  the  beginner’s 
fund  of  information  about  the  symbols  should  accumulate  along  with 
his  collection.  Insofar  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  all  of  us  are 
tyros.  To  set  out  to  collect  “Scotch-Irish”  symbols  would  imply,  for 
example,  that  the  collector  possesses  a checklist  against  which  dis- 
covered items  can  be  matched  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  I know 
of  no  such  lists  for  Pennsylvania.  Too  many  symbols  have  had  too 
wide  a currency  to  permit  quick  and  easy  identification  as  the  exclu- 
sive cultural  possessions  of  any  special  group — sectarian,  linguistic, 
or  national. 

While  Pennsylvania  is  the  focal  point  of  our  interest,  enough 
flexibility  must  be  retained  in  a classifying  system  to  allow  its  being 
fitted  into  wider  and  deeper  spatial  and  chronological  schemes.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  such  phenomena  as  community  cemeteries 
wherein  cultural  differentiations  are  often  somewhat  blurred,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  western  Pennsylvania.  I am  not  sure  that 
cultural  homogeneities  are  as  clearly  evident  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, and  I tbink  it  safer  to  allow  similarities  to  appear,  if  they 
are  to  appear,  from  material  collected  on  a form  basis  and  then 
subjected  to  interpretation.  Here  I do  mean  to  exclude  such  con- 
siderations as  the  ethos  of  a group,  its  soul,  or  a proposed  empathy 
existing  between  a collector  and  a group  from  which  he  is  separated 
by  long  years  and  wildly  variant  conditions. 

Other  considerations  are  extensions  of  the  basic  criteria  of  form, 
place,  time,  and  individual  characteristics.  Perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tive presentation  would  be  a simple  list  of  factors  ( as  many  of  them 
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as  can  be  determined)  to  which  the  symbol  might  be  related.  For 
example : 

1.  The  denomination  of  the  deceased. 

2.  The  sex  of  the  deceased. 

3.  The  social  role  I s ) of  the  deceased. 

4.  The  social  status  (es  ) of  the  deceased. 

5.  The  age  of  the  deceased. 

6.  The  beliefs  associated  with  death  ( e.g.,  birds  at  a window ) . 

7.  The  secularization  of  Pennsylvania  life. 

8.  The  general  social  structure  to  which  the  deceased  belonged. 

9.  The  cosmological  ideas  of  the  group  to  which  the  deceased  be- 
longed. 

10.  The  various  psychological  functions  of  symbols  with  which  the 
deceased  and  his  group  might  be  associated  I e.g.,  reinforcement 
of  such  norms  as  the  agrarian  creed  I . 

11.  The  historical  changes  to  be  found. 

12.  The  regional  variations. 

13.  The  epitaphs  on  the  stones. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  these  items;  they  are  mentioned  here 
only  as  aspects  of  the  many-phased  complexity  of  the  subject  and 
as  possible  avenues  of  inquiry  in  the  future.  I think  that  some  sort 
of  approach  as  has  been  indicated  in  this  article  would  prove  worth- 
while in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  gravestone  symbols,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  result  in  a greater  understanding  of  the  traditional  life  of 
Pennsylvanians. 

***** 


Following  is  a list  of  the  sources  of  the  illustrations  used  in  the 
body  of  the  paper.  I made  no  effort  to  secure  a wide  range  of 
cemeteries  to  be  represented;  hence,  it  can  be  seen  that  only  a small 
area  is  noted  graphically.  The  number  associated  with  each  illustra- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  the  symbol  cited. 

1.  Samuel  L.  Bush,  d.  1882,  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  Jefferson 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Maggie  Sprankle,  d.  1881,  Perry  Presbyterian  Churcb,  Jefferson 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Matilda  Raybuck,  d.  1875,  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  Jefferson 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Mary  H.  Work,  d.  1885,  Mahoning  U.  P.  Church,  Indiana  County. 
Pennsylvania. 
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5.  Mary  Fetters,  d.  1905,  Smicksburg  Cemetery,  Smicksburg,  In- 
diana County,  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Alpha  Ada  P.  Frampton,  d.  1876,  White  Church  Cemetery, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania. 

7.  Lizzie  May  Williamson,  d.  1869,  Georgeville  Cemetery,  George- 
ville,  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania. 

8.  Martha  J.  Hop,  d.  1876,  Round  Top  Lutheran  Church  Cemetery, 
Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania. 

9.  Elmedu  Baptista,  d.  1893,  North  Freedom  E.U.B.  Church,  North 
Ereedom,  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania. 

10.  Elvene  Baptista,  d.  1893,  North  Freedom  E.U.B.  Church,  North 
Ereedom,  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania. 

11.  Jacob  Shilling,  d.  1881,  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  Jefferson 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

12.  George  Luke  Frampton,  d.  1876,  White  Church  Cemetery,  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania. 

13.  Leslie  M.  Stewart,  d.  1871,  Perry  Presbyterian  Church,  Jefferson 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

14.  Margaret  Coleman,  d.  1850,  Garard’s  Fort  Cemetery,  Garard’s 
Fort,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania. 

15.  Grace  Shick,  d.  1902,  North  Freedom  E.U.B.  Church,  North 
Freedom,  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania. 

16.  Lizzie  Williamson,  d.  1869,  Georgeville  Cemetery,  Georgeville, 
Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  not  the  same  individual 
noted  in  Figure  7. 

17.  John  Wells,  d.  1866,  Georgeville  Cemetery,  Georgeville,  Indiana 
Gounty,  Pennsylvania. 

18.  Daniel  Swisher,  d.  1871,  Hopewell  M.E.  Ghurch,  Frostburg,  Jef- 
ferson County,  Pennsylvania. 

19.  John  Culkitt,  d.  1869,  Georgeville  Cemetery,  Georgeville,  Indiana 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

20.  Nicholas  Burge,  d.  1840,  Garard’s  Fort  Cemetery,  Garard’s  Fort, 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania. 

21.  Francis  Livengood,  d.  1865,  Garard’s  Fort  Cemetery,  Garard’s 
Fort,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania. 

22.  Sarah  Bayard,  d.  1855,  Gordon  Hill  M.E.  Church,  Greene  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

23.  John  Lemon,  d.  1871,  Mahoning  U.  P.  Church,  Indiana  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Phil  R.  Jack 

California  State  College 

California,  Pennsylvania 
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NOTES 

’ My  thanks  go  to  Samuel  P.  Bayard  for  his  criticisms  of  this  paper. 

"Preston  A.  Barba,  Pennsylvania  German  Tombstones,  Allentown,  Pa.: 
Printed  by  Schlechter's,  1954.  Eighteenth  yearbook  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Folklore  Society,  1953. 

^ Pertinent  data  for  each  photograph  is  given  in  an  appendix  at  the  close 
of  the  article. 

^A  symbol  for  God  the  Father  which  is  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  here 
is  shown  in  Thomas  A.  Stafford,  Christian  Symbolism  in  the  Evangelical 
Churches,  Nashville,  Abingdon  Press,  1942.  See  Plate  A,  figure  3,  page  32.  To 
make  the  examples  approximate  each  other,  the  first  finger  on  the  angel's  hand 
would  be  held  straight,  while  the  second  finger  would  be  bent.  The  thumb 
would  be  crossed  over  the  third  finger,  and  the  little  finger  would  be  bent. 
(By  the  way,  this  is  a little  difficult  to  do.  It  does  take  some  practice.) 

^In  addition  to  further  investigations  of  the  content  of  the  gravestone  symbol 
tradition,  studies  of  the  transmission  of  the  tradition  should  be  undertaken. 
Who  was  involved  in  cutting  the  stones?  Who  selected  the  symbols?  What 
sources  did  he  use?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  on  the 
content  of  the  tradition?  There  are  many  such  lines  of  inquiry  open  to 
those  interested. 
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